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EXPECTANCY. | try that the spectacle she now presented to the 
a OPE deferred maketh the heart sick.” world—exciting the derision of her enemies, 
After the excitement incident to the | the melancholy pity of her friends—would pres- 
operations about Ball’s Bluff had died away, | ently be changed by the ‘‘ returning good sense 
the truth of this proverb was painfully realized. | of the people:” a phrase often used by disap- 
The “ninety-day” theory was completely explod- | pointed parties, but rarely realized by those of 
ed. Those who had flattered themselves that | certain opinions. 
the conflict would be ‘‘ sharp and short,” that a The results of the late campaign had dissi- 
single victorious and glorious campaign would | pated all these hopes. The war which had 
crush the rebellion, were now disenchanted. burst upon many like a thunder-clap from 4 
My own hopes had controlled my judgment on | cloudless sky, without any apparent adequate 
that subject, and made me visionary. I had | cause, a surprise, a concatenation of accidents, 
hoped for myself to be able speedily to return | was now developing into a reality whose pro- 
to congenial pursuits and my domestic circle. | portions and consequences it was bewildering 
I had hoped for the Southern people that aj to estimate. The peace-loving people who had 
speedy collapse of their frenzy would save them | no interest in the war, who voted against it, 
from the inevitable ruin which must result from | who abhorred it, were nevertheless fighting as 
a protracted war. I had hoped for my coun-| fiercely and determinately as those who initi- 
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ated the quarrel and blew the trumpets. The 
certaminis gaudia had got possession of the sec- 
tions. The hurrah for our side had now com- 
pletely drowned the voice of reason, interest, 
or policy. An interminable and gloomy vista 
began to open before us. That the American 
people would prevail in the end who could 
doubt ?—bnt at what a cost! Their best blood 
must flow in rivers; their accumulated wealth 
wasted like water, their mild and paternal 
government embittered, and hardened perhaps 
into an iron despotism. All that, perhaps, and 
worse. Well, let it come! ‘The Federal 
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Union—it must and shall be preserved!” Let 
this fair land, from the Potomac to the Gulf 
become a howling wilderness, so that the Right 
prevail and the Nationality is established. War 
to the last man and the last dollar ! 

The mind easily resigns itself to the inevita- 
ble. War, with its fatigues, privations, and 
fearful hazards, has its compensating glories 
and rewards. 

“ Still, still, forever 

Better though each man's life-blood were a river 

That it should flow, and overflow, than creep 

Through thousand lazy channels in our veins 

Dammed like the dull canal, with locks and chains. 
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Better be 
Where the extinguished Spartans still are free, 
In their proud charnel of Thermopyle, 
Than stagnate in dishonorable peace ; 
Better one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our Fathers had, 


” 


One freeman more, America, to thee! 

Henceforth I begin to pay more attention to 
the details of a soldier’s profession ; to calcu- 
late distances, take bearings, stughky fortifications 
and tactics, read treatises on a strategy, 
and dream of feats of arms and future cam- 
paigns. I was but a globule of the blood of 
the Great Nation which was warming up to the 
subject in hand. 


| Oct. 27.—Having surveyed the roads and 
topography in the vicinity of Edwards’s Ferry 

we broke camp to-day, and followed our divi- 

sion back to its position near Darnestown. We 

found the locality of head-quarters changed 
| from the old place in the pines to Magruder’s 
| Farm, about two miles below the village. The 
| General and staff occupied the farm-house ; the 
| topographers established themselves among the 
| ruined chimneys of an old mansion which had 
| been burned some time ago. The tents were 

pitched under the trees in the grass-grown in- 
while the kitchen and mess-room were 
| established in the cellar walls. We had news 


| 
closure ; 
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of the occupation of Romney by General Kel- 
ley. 

November 1.—Bright and cool. Captain 
A commenced a course of lessons in field 
fortification. An earth-work redoubt 
planned in a neighboring field, and working 


was 


parties from the different regiments were de- 
tailed to execute it, thus familiarizing the offi- 
cers and men with this essential branch of a 
soldier’s duty. 


War is the practical application 
of all human science—creative, conservative, 
and destructive. 

November 2.—During the night a northeast 
storm arose, shaking my tent so violently that 
I could not sleep. About two o'clock a.m. I 
went out to look after my tent-pegs, and saw 
that Captain A ’s tent had blown down, 
exposing his bed, books, and papers to the 
rain. He was absent; so I aroused Benjamin 
and the Swizerts, and righted matters; after 
which I returned to bed, but not to sleep. Dur- 
ing the whole day the storm raged with una- 
bated fury. With Benjamin’s assistance we 
reinforced our tent-cords and pins, ditched 
about them to prevent overflow, and finally reg- 
ulated the Captain’s tent. General Banks called 
to see us about mid-day, and the violence of 
the storm suggested fears in regard to the 
Grand Armada, under Burnside, recently sailed 
for parts unknown. Several officers called to 
report for fortification duty, but were dismissed 
until the following morning on account of the 
weather 

November 3.—Clear and cloudless, with high 
wind. Ate an enormous breakfast, and after- 
ward discussed the merits of Hawthorne and 
Longfellow with Luce. Wrote to my wife, and 
studied fortification. In the afternoon visited 
the signal-station on the old Chestnut—from 
whence, through the glass, we could see the 
signal-tower on Maryland Heights, opposite 
Harper’s Ferry (thirty-two miles distant), and 





read the signals from the flag. Returning me 
some Martinsburg men, who were eculisted ij 
the First Maryland Regiment. These gave m 
some news of individual acquaintances there o/ 
a private and unimportant character. An offi 
cer of the Twenty-ninth Pennsylvania Volun 
teers told me the following anecdote of Ed 
wards’s Ferry: 

During our occupation of the Virginia shor 
picket posts were established along Goose Creek 
and when the retreat was ordered a sergeai 
was dispatched to call in the pickets. The ser 
geant, thinking it might be dangerous, shirke 
the duty and slipped over the river with the re 
tiring troops without executing his mission 
The men on duty remained at their posts al 
night (ten hours), and finding that the expected 
relief did not come returned to the mill, wher 
the post head-quarters had been established 
This they found vacant. They then returned 
to the regimental bivouac, and found that als« 
deserted. Making their way to the ferry land 
ing, they called a boat, and were thus enable 
to rejoin their regiment in Maryland. I re 
member seeing these men come down to th 
landing and wondered at their tardiness. Ter 
minutes after a party of Confederate cavalry 
appeared on the ground—the reconnoitring 
party referred to before. 

This evening at head-quarters the idea of 
spending the winter in Winchester was dis 
cussed. I pressed it with all the argumenta 
tive zeal that I was capable of; but the mili 
tary opinion of the staff seemed rather against it. 
They insisted that we would in all likelihoo« 
have a hot winter there, and one which might 
be unhealthy... Inaction sits most heavily 01 
men newly efered into military life. The 
veteran’s power is in patience. The lesson of 
life, civil or military, is in knowing how to bid 
one’s time. 

November 8.—Clear and pleasant. This even 
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a sergeant with his guard, who had been 


ing 


m picket duty at Seneca Mills, lost his way in | 


attempting to return to the regiment, and called 
it our quarters for directions. This is one of 
the disadvantages that men born and educated 
n cities and work-shops have to contend with 
n military life. Their topographical faculties 
having never been cultivated, they have no ca- 
pacity to find their way in the fields and forests. 
[he sergeant reports that six or eight dead 
hodies of National soldiers drowned at Ball's 
Bluff have been picked up at the mouth of the 
seneca. 

Among the most pleasant features of our 
military life are the delightful serenades, vocal 
ind instrumental, that are got up almost every 
»vening for the entertainment of head-quarters. 
[The bands of the Massachusetts regiments, 
which are the best in our division, give us the 
nstrumental music, while the Zouaves of the 
ody-guard are charming vocalists, and not 
sparing of their music, especially since the ad- 
vent of a company of cavalry detailed for duty 
ithead-quarters. The musicalrivalry between 
his company and the Zouaves inures to the en- 
oyment of all the cireumjacent camps. 

This company of Zouaves was brought from 
Philadelphia by Captain Collis, a young lawyer 
if that place, and not being connected with any 
egimental organization was assigned to duty as 
he General’s body-guard. They wear a sort 


f Turkish costume with breeches of extraor- 
linary redness, enlivening by its brilliancy the 


wrevailing dinginess of our regulation blue. <A 
1umber of these fellows are Europeans, and 
ome having served in the Crimea, show them- 
selves adepts at divers of the minor military ac- 
omplishments, foraging included. I exercised 
ny pencil to-day in portraying one of the stron- 
gest characters among them, an old Frenchman 
if various Crimean reminiscences, at present 
chief wagon-master of the body-guard. 

[ passed an evening with some West Point 
officers, discussing the character and capacities 
of their old class-mates and comrades who had 
gone South. As these opinions expressed in 
November, 1861, around a camp-fire, may be in- 
teresting at some distant day I will record them: 

Joe Johnston is considered the foremost man 
among the Southern leaders in point of general 
ability and military genius. A man eminently 
brave, energetic, and ambitious; capable of en- 
larged views in war or politics, and one who 
will take the highest position in case the re- 
Cold and concentrated in 
manner, of immovable self-possession, he will 
exhibit great vigor in the field, but will proba- 
bly lack confidence and steadfastness under re- 


bellion sucCeeds. 


verses. 

Robert Lee, who was the favorite officer of 
General Scott, is supposed to be much over- 
rated, and not to have inherited the military 
genius that so greatly distinguished his father, 
Light-Horse Harry Lee of Revolutionary mem- 
ory. In manners and deportment Lee is the 
complete gentleman—handsome, dignified, and 
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] courteous—an accomplished engineer, thorough 
in his observations, and almost infallible in his 
decisions on points examined; but so slow in 
| arriving at conclusions, and so cautious in ac- 
| tion, that he will probably be beaten by a more 
active and less calculating opponent in the field. 
| Lee was always considered a good staff-officer, 
| but failed as a colonel of cavalry. He is sup- 
posed to have won the regard of General Scott 
| as much by the uniform urbanity of his manners 
| as by his engineering talents. 

| Beauregard is also a capital engineer, but 
for general command in the field is an inferior 
man. He will, however, sustain himself against 
| Teverses better than either of those mentioned, 
| rising against adversity he will be found fight- 
ing to the last. 

| Braxton Bragg, lately appointed Secretary 
of War in the Confederate Government, is a 
bright, clever man in his profession, but limited 
in capacity and not likely to achieve high dis 
tinction in the present struggle. In social life 
he is sour and cynical; in command, an over 
| bearing martinet. 

Albert Sydney Johnston is by birth a Ken- 
tuckian, and is the General Johnston of the 
| Mormon Expedition. He is a man decided in 
; council, energetic and resolute in action, pos 
sessing a large amount of practical wisdom and 
vigorous common sense, and full of very strong 
prejudices withal. 

Magruder is a light man, dissipated, dressy, 
and full of knight-errant valor. In developing 
the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war, his genius is Napoleonic. He may exe 
cute a brilliant demonstration, or succeed in a 
harebrained adventure, but lacks solid and re- 
liable military qualities as well as comprehen- 
sive judgment. 

Jackson was a hard and earnest worker at 
West Point, but dull in some important branches. 
He was secluded and peculiar in his social hab- 
its, and so much of a hypochondriac that it 
seemed to indicate aberration of 
mind. He had been brevetted for gallantry in 
Mexico, but owing to his peculiarities of char- 
acter will probably not be trusted in any im- 
| portant command by the Confederate chiefs. 

Evans—‘‘ Shanks Evans” as he was familiar- 
| ly called by his old comrades—is considered an 


occasional 





inferior soldier, and without much ability other- 
wise. His luck at Ball’s Bluff may give him 
position, but he will in all probability not sus- 
tain it. 

Jetf Davis is himself an educated soldier, and 
| was the best Secretary of War we have ever 
| had at Washington; the only one who entirely 
| ignored politics in the administration of his De 
| partment. He is for the rest a narrow-minded 
|martinet, full of prejudice, obstinacy, and vin- 
| dictiveness, which latter characteristics may be 

serviceable to our Government before the -war 


| is over. 

November 12.—Clear and frosty. I was talk- 
ing last night with some of the officers about 
|the Rocky Mountains. Their descriptions of 
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the strange and sublime scenery, the breezy 
healthfulness of the atmosphere, the pictur- 
:squeness of the Indian encampments, man- 
ners, and costumes, the wild beasts, birds, and 
ishes with which those regions abound, quite 
fired my imagination. Captain A—— relates 
that on one occasion in traveling up a gorge in 
these mountains he saw three strange figures 
:pproaching by the narrow way. They ap- 
peared to be very old men, so extremely old 
hat they seemed almost to have taken leave of 
jumanity. Their strange and savage counte- 
nances were half hidden in growth of grizzled 
yair and whiskers. ‘They moved with an awk- 
ward, shambling gait, so weird and uneouth al- 
gether that their approach was watched with 
mingled emotions of curiosity andterror. When 


quite near they were discovered to be Grizzly 


Bears—a mother and two cubs nearly grown 
Both parties halted, reconnoitred each other, 
and then tacitly entered into an amicable ar- 
rangement, which permitted each to go on its 
way rejoicing. 

November 13.—Clear and cold. Information 
was received at head-quarters that Jackson was 
at Winchester with twenty-five thousand men, 
ind Joe Johnston in the same vicinity with 
forty thousand. This disturbs our plan for oc- 
cupying Winchester. If true, it means more 
than defense against any premeditated move of 
But the whole statement is without 
foundation, or the force is greatly exaggerated. 
[ volunteered to ride up the river as far as Han- 
cock, reconnoitre the positions, and obtain re- 
liable information. 

Starting after dinner, I arrived at Poolesville 
just as General Stone and staff were sitting 
down to supper. The General was about start- 
ing for Washington and left me in occupancy 
of his tent for the night. It was believed here 
that a portion of the troops about Leesburg had 
moved in the direction of Winchester. 

November 14.—I continued my ride to the 
mouth of the Monocacy, crossed on the aque- 
duct, and followed the tow-path to Point of 
Rocks. The line was guarded by a regiment 
f Philadelphia Zouaves, stationed at Mono- 
cacy, and Colonel Geary’s Pennsylvania regi- 
ment, stationed at Point of Rocks. The pick- 
et-posts were all alert. I was amused and 
pleased with the varied ingenuity exhibited in 
the huts and shelters erected to protect them 
from the rains and frost. Atthe Point of Rocks 
I met Colonel Geary, who seems to be a capital 
officer, and has a fine regiment. His accurate 
knowledge of the topography of Loudon Coun- 
ty, opposite, gives him great advantages, and 
shows that the Government has one man, at 
least, in the rigkt place. Pushed on to Sandy 
Hook by way of the tow-path, and stopped with 
Major Tyndale, of Geary’s regiment. 

November 15.—A cold, driving rain made my 
ride gloomy and uncomfortable. ‘This, I re- 
member, is the day appointed by Jeff Davis 
for humiliation, fasting, and prayer. May his 
humiliation be eternal! 


ours. 
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Above Harper’s Ferry I left the tow-path 
and took the road to Williamsport ria Antie- 
tam Iron Works, Sharpsburg, and Jones’s Tav- 
ern. Just as I passed a road-wagon my horse 
took fright, and came near throwing me by 
The obje ct which 
scared him out of his propriety was an aston- 


his extraordinary capers. 


ishing piece of ordnance which was attached to 
the tail of the wagon. 
guns of the Sowders Battery, already known to 
fame. 

Those who live remote from the military 
frontier doubtless have imagined that all the 
fighting in this war is done by the great organ- 


This was one of the 


ized antagonists—the Government and the Re- 
bellion. Individuals are 
continually taking advantage of the times to 
fight out their private quarrels, villages and 
communities to avenge the jealousies and ri- 
valries of past years. Sharpsburg and Shep- 
herdstown are but three miles apart, separated 
by the Potomac River, the boundary line be- 
tween Maryland and Virginia—‘* Lands sep- 
arated by a narrow frith abbor each other.” 
Sharpsburg and Shepherdstown are jealous in 
proportion to their mutual msignificance. Since 
last spring they have been fighting each other 
across the river with all the virulence of rival 
raiding and counter-raiding ; plun- 
arresting 
and counter-arresting citizens and strangers. 


This is a mistake. 


tom-cats: 
dering and defending canal-boats ; 


As the war-spirit waxed and warmed the 
amusement of pelting each other with musket- 
balls at long taw was found scarcely stimulat- 
ing enough; they couldn’t kill any body. The 
Shepherdstowners, having nothing else to do, 
pursued the war with more pertinacity, and 
were rather gaining on their rivals. At this 
juncture a brilliant idea suggested itself to 
Captain Sowders. There were two old 6-pound- 
ers of Revolutionary or 1812 memory planted 
as street-posts in Sharpsburg. The Captain 
had them dug up and mounted upon a couple 
of water-cars. ‘The ammunition consisted of 
bags of nails and scraps of iron of all shapes and 
sizes. These formidable engines were hauled 
down to the bluffs, and placed in-battery against 
the devoted village of Shepherdstown. The 
guns were charged and sighted, but the patent 
friction and percussion fuse were both ignored. 
The artillerists preferring a slow match lighted 
with a cigar—which done, they ran and hid 
themselves in adjacant gullies and behind rocks. 
The explosion was terrific, tremendous, entire- 
ly satisfactory to the Marylanders, and equal- 
ly so to the Virginians, who, before the nails 
and bits of old iron had ceased raining upon 
their houses, succumbed and dispatched a flag 
of truce to protest, in the name of humanity 
and civilized usages, against the wholesale mas- 
sacre of unarmed and non-combatant widows 
and orphans who were thus menaced with de 
struction. A truce was concluded, highly hon- 
orable and advantageous to the Sharpsburg 
party. 

It may be as well to anticipate, and here give 





the conclusion of the history of these memo- 
rable guns. Some time after this date I was 
riding through Sharpsburg, and there saw a 
dozen or more fugitives from one of our defeat- 
ed columns. They told me that in their at- 
tempt to gain the northern bank of the Po- 
tomac they had been set upon and arrested by 
certain citizens of Shepherdstown, disarmed, 
and held as prisoners. One of their number 
escaping reported the facts toSharpsburg. The 
terrible Sowders Battery was again put in the 
field. A flag was sent over the river demand- 
ing the release of the prisoners, threatening an 
immediate bombardment if the demand was not 
complied with. The prisoners were inconti- 
nently released ; but their arms and equipments 
still remained behind. The herald returned 
and haughtily demanded their surrender, even 
to the last haversack. They were surrendered 
meekly ; but the current of war (no more than 
that of love) does not run always smooth, nor 
in the same direction. Grown arrogant, per- 
haps, and careless from their repeated triumphs, 
or fatigued with their martial labors, or, like 
Charles the Twelfth (who sent his jack-boot to 
preside over the Swedish Senate), believing that 
the mere presence of their terrible guns on the 
opposite bluff would quell the spirits of their 


adversaries, and keep them in subjection—for | 


some reason, unknown to history, they left the 
pieces on the bluff and retired to Sharpsburg 
to celebrate their victory. What was their 
mortification on returning, a short time after, 
to find their victorious engines disappeared— 
gone. Their enemies, taking advantage of 
their error, had come with subtlety in the night 
and captured—no, not captured, thank Fortune 
—but had meanly stolen them away. Thus end- 
ed the Sowders Battery. The gallant Captain 
still lived, however, and, obtaining a commis- 
sion in the National army, turned his energy 


and courage to account with more scientific 


weapons, and rendered good service during the 
war. 


It was night when I arrived at Williamsport. | 


Here I obtained accurate information in regard 
to the enemy's force and position on the Vir- 
ginia border. There had been no troops in 


Winchester for some time, except three or four | 
hundred militia, ill fed, ill paid, and ill dis- | 


posed, deserting whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity. Alarmed at Kelley’s position at Rom- 
ney, which was a continual menace to Win- 
chester, the leading citizens of the place went 
to Richmond and besought protection from the 
Confederate Government. The commander at 
Manassas emphatically declared that he had 
not the troops to spare, and refused to send as- 
sistance. The importunity of the delegation 
at length prevailed with the President, and 
General Jackson, with his brigade, was sent to 
their defense. This brigade was twenty-five 
hundred strong instead of twenty-five thou- 
sand, as had been reported to General Banks. 
The force at the Junction (meaning Manassas) 
was forty thousand. The officer, unacquaint- 
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ed with the geographical points of the country. 
had supposed this junction located somewher 
near Winchester. This explained the who 
matter. Jackson, on his arrival at Winchester. 
had drawn in some other troops to his com. 
mand, and had ordered out the militia en masse. 
including all males between 16 and 60. This 
cali had been slowly and feebly responded to, 
a large number fleeing into Maryland to es: ape 
the conscription. 

November 16.—Blustering and bitter cold 
Leaving my horse in Williamsport, I accept 
a seat in Bill Hooper’s Rockaway, and we drove 
to Hancock, with a stiff norwester blowing ir 

| our faces the whole way. My wife and daugh 
ter from Berkeley joined me the same evening 

November 17, Sunday.—Captain K- , com 
manding the post here, came in to inform me 
that my father was waiting on the Virginia sid 
of the river. We hurried down to the ferry 
landing, but found none of the boatmen at hand 
I could see my father on the opposite shore 
wrapped in his cloak, and apparently shrinking 
from the bitter breeze. The rough and sturdy 
Captain had enough of true manhood in him t 
He Se1zea § 
stone and broke the chain which confined the 
boat. We both leaped in, and with bending 
oars swept the swollen current and 
brought our passenger triumphantly back to 
town. I have never forgotten the rude bu 
hearty sympathy manifested in that act of the 
Captain. I also found in Hancock on this oc- 
casion some old and faithful friends from Vir- 
ginia. Once more surrounded by family and 
friends I passed a day most pleasantly, reveling 
in anticipation of victory and peace soon after 
| the opening of the coming spring. 

November 18.—Clear and moderate. A com- 
|pany of Pittsburg cavalry are stationed here, 
and this morning went through their drill op- 
posite the hotel. Asa grand finale the whol 
body charged at full speed down the street 
| Casualties: two pigs killed dead, a cow over 
thrown and crippled; one cavalier and hors 
tumbled over the cow, and were both seriously 
but not fatally hurt. 

In the afternoon Colonel Leonard, com 
manding at Williamsport, arrived in town or 
a reconnoissance toward Romney and Cumber 
|land. He was escorted by Captain Russel, of 

the Maryland cavalry, with twenty-four men, 
|and accompanied by Lieutenant Devins, As- 
| sistant-Quarter-master. I was invited to 
company the party, and borrowing a horse from 
Lieutenant Stewart of the Pittsburg cavalry, 
started with them up the National Turnpike at 
five o'clock p.m. As we crossed the Sideling 
Hill the air was frosty and bracing, and the fall 
moon rose upon our cavaleade, investing it and 
its wild surroundings with picturesque interest. 
At eight we arrived at Mrs. Bell’s ‘‘hostelrie,”’ 
fourteen miles from Hancock, one of, the best 
specimens of an old-fashioned House of Enter 
tainment, roomy, neat, and bountiful. The pres- 
ence of a fine piano, and the walls hung with 


divine my burning impatience. 


across 


ac- 





s»ngravingsand school-girl paintings, showed that 
the Muses were no strangers here; while a jolly 
supper and soft beds proved there was no lack 
of what, in our cases, were the more needful 
comforts. 

November 19.— We started after an early 
breakfast, and made Flintstone, twelve miles 
westward, in good time. Here we left the 
broad National Turnpike and took an obscure 
country road to Oldtown, fifteen miles distant. 
Took lunch by the way with an old couple whose 
cottage was wriggling with dogs, kittens, and 
grandchildren. The old man’s sons were in 
the Southern army, as he confessed, to his great 
grief, and contrary to his orders. Oldtown is 
the most miserable collection of human habita- 
tions that I ever beheld ; fortunately for human- 
ity the village is very small. We crossed the 
Potomac here by a deep and difficult ford, and 
halted at Green Spring, a station on the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, and at present the 
head-quarters of a regiment of the Maryland 
Home Guard, command@d by Colonel Johns, 
of Cumberland. Here Colonel Leonard pro- 
cured an engine, and leaving our fatigued horses 
to needful refreshment and repose, we mounted 
the untiring iron beast and started for Cumber- 
land, sixteen miles distant. A good bed at the 
Saint Nicholas served to repair the fatigue of 
this long and wearisome journey. 

November 20.—We returned to Green Spring 
this morning by raiiroad. Finding our horses 
still stiff from the travel of the last two days, 
we were freshly mounted, through the polite- 
ness of Colonel Johns, and started for Romney 
at high speed. At Springfield I saw Captain 
Louis Dyche, with his company enlisted in my 
own county of Morgan, and composed almost 
entirely of personal acquaintances. We had a 
shaking of hands, and an interchange of inqui- 
ries about friends and families, and then we 
drove on our course. 

At the Chain Bridge over the South Branch 
there had been a skirmish between Colonel 
Johns’s Maryland regiment and some Virginia 
militia, at the time of Kelley’s advance on Rom- 
ney on the 25th ult. The Virginians, about 
three hundred strong, were intrenched on a 
wooded hill facing the bridge, a strong position. 
The Marylanders, ordered to co-operate with 
Kelley's movement from another direction, ad- 
vanced upon the bridge until they got two- 
thirds of the distance across, when they found 
the flooring torn up and their further progress 
stopped, at this point they received a volley 
from the log breast-work in front, which killed 
one man and wounded seven. Finding them- 
selves exposed, without the ability to advance, 
they broke, and retiring behind the pillars and 
abutments of the bridge, commenced returning 
the fire, at which the Virginians fled in their 
turn. 

In Romney the question was more advan- 
tageously settled. General Kelley with twen- 
ty-five hundred men advanced upon the place 
through Miller’s Gap by the covered bridge 
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above the town. The enemy commanded this 
bridge with three or four guns, and disputed it 
until Kelley’s advance dashed across the ford 
and bridge and rushed rapidly into the town. 
The commandant, Colonel M‘Donald, with 
about four hundred militia who had attempted 
to defend the place, now fled in panic, leaving 
artillery, stores, horses, and prisoners in the 
hands of the National forces. 

Arriving at Romney, we drew rein in front 
of General Kelley's quarters, having made the 
distance, sixteen miles, in two hours. We dis- 
mounted and were courteously received by the 
commander of the forces. General Kelley has 
the air and manner of a West Virginian: a tall 
commanding figure, bronzed face with shaggy 
overhanging brows, a countenance which shows 
both determination and sagacity, a manner 
which indicates great mildness and goodness of 
heart. He is still suffering from a wound re- 
ceived at Philippi, supposed at the time to have 
been mortal. I am pleased with his manner 
of managing the revolted counties which have 
been brought under his control: a combination 
of liberality with severity. The people are of- 
fered grace if they come in and lay down their 
arms. They are encouraged to trade; paid 
liberally for what they have to sell; and where 
they have nothing, their necessities are gratui- 
tously supplied. On the other hand, bush- 
whackers are ruthlessly shot where found; 
while incorrigible and defiant rebels, violators 
of oaths and plunderers, are (to use an express- 
ive phrase of the times) ‘‘ cleaned out.” This 
policy seems thus far to work well. But to ob- 
tain solid results it is essential that the Gov- 
ernment shall remain in occupation of the coun- 
try at all hazards. 

After a hearty dinner with the General we 
remounted and turned our horses’ heads to 
Green Spring. My. Secession steed, although 
long-legged and fiery at the start, began very 
soon to show symptoms of fagging. Lieutenant 
Devins’s horse was in the same plight, and we 
soon found ourselves distanced by our driving 
Colonel. Night overtook us between Spring- 
field and Green Spring, and we pursued our 
journey at the risk of being shot either by reb- 
el malignants, who ambuscaded our pickets, or 
our own suspicious sentinels, who were posted 
all along the highway at short intervals. At 
every half mile a picket-fire blazed in the road, 
and as we advanced into the circle of light the 
guard had an 
shade, out of sight, and with a startling halt, 
and still more startling click of his musket-lock, 
demanding our business and condition. As 
several of our sentinels had been treacherously 
shot their suspicion was extremely hazardous 
to the traveler. We were lucky enough to ar- 
rive at Green Spring without accident. 

Here we learned that Colonel Leonard and 
suite had gone on at least an hour ahead of 
is. We were anxious to follow, but hospitably 
pressed to stay all night. 
dark; the river ford was 


ugly way of retiring into the 


It was raining, pitchy 
deep and dangerous ; 





po 


a good supper, beds, a social fire blazing in the | characters, and he had come to get a little 


chimney. Our extreme fatigue all argued in 
favor of stopping for the night. We yielded 
gracefully, and had a pleasant evening and 
good night's rest. 

November 21.—This morning we rose re 
freshed, crossed the ford, consulted the authori 
ties at Oldtown, and took the short road to 
Hancock. The party consisted of Lieutenant 
Devins and his negro servant, and myself. ‘The 
short cut turned out like all other schemes to 
ivoid study, labor, or trouble. 
The country through which we psssed was 
rugged and desolate in the extreme. We lost 


yur way, and recovered ourselves several times, | 
ind at length finding an easy road that de- 
scended continuously for several miles, we fol- 


lowed it until we found ourselves upon a yarrow 
spur, impassably steep on either side and términ- 
ating abruptly in a precipice thirty feet high, 
which overhung the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal. Our servant descended by a shelving 
rock, aided by roots and branches, and crossing 
the canal by a lock gate, endeavored to obtain 
from a woman at the lock-house some idea of 
our whereabouts. By reason of bashfulness or 
churlishness we did not get any information at 
all. 
in the neighborhood was more communicative, 
and gave us to understand that we could not 


The feminine occupant of another house 


cross but must return to the road from which | 


we had wandered, and by pursuing that would 
presently reach Little Orleans, another station 
on the canal, four miles below. 

We followed these directions, and at length 
reached Little Orleans, a straggling settlement 
on the river and canal. 
inland, determined to reach Mrs. Bell’s, on the 
National Turnpike, seven miles distant. After 
riding half a mile we stopped at a house to in- 
quire the way, when threé cavalrymen came 
out and a red-faced sergeant began to cross- 
question us. 


These fellows had been placed 
on guard at the Little Orleans crossing, buf had 


evidently been taking their ease. To their in- 
quiries as to our Sfate and business Devins re- 


plied that we were United States officers, just | 


from Virginia, and on our way to Hancock. 
This avowal aroused the crafty sergeant’s sus- 
picions, and he plied his questions so fast and 
so bunglingly that Devins became impatient, 
and cursing him, rode off. At the end of five 


or six miles we were again puzzled about the } 


road, and seeing a house near, my companion 
dismounted to make inquiries. 
ment we heard the sound of horses’ hoofs ap- 
proaching by the road we had come, and ap- 
parently moving in hot haste. Presently our 
red-faced sergeant, followed by two men with 
carbines cocked, burst upon us, their faces all 
flushed and their horses all sweated and blown. 
The placidity with which we regarded their 
demonstrations rather dashed the sergeant, and 
he began to look confused; but plucking up 
confidence, he gave me to understand that his 
mind was not entirely at ease in regard to our 


It was a failure. | 


| an old hat, an empty cigar box, and a map of 
| Virginia for their trouble. 


From hence we struck | 


At this mo- | 
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Lore 
I asked him what reason he } 


nat 


satisfaction. | 
to doubt our statement that we were Unit ] 
States officers. He replied that the languag 
the Lieutenant had used toward him was not 
that of an officer. This was a fair hit; and in 
return we reiterated our statements, and ope, 
ing our over-coats, exhibited the United States 
button. 

The sergeant still had doubts, 
might annoy us further, I opened 
er fiercely about neglecting the 


ig | 
upon him rath- 
duty to whict 
Instead of watching the 
river we had found him loafing at a countr 
house half a mile back; he was now five mil 

from his post on a foolish errand ; 


and feari 


he had been assigned. 


I had a great 
This quelled the sergeant 


mind to report him. 


who began to apologize and take the defensiy: 


So the scene ended, and we went on our w: 
It was dark when we 
jaded and hungry. 


arrived at Mrs. Bell’s 
An hour's repose and a 
fat dinner nerved us for the completion of o 
journey. We reacheg Hancock the same night 
by eleven o’clock. 

November 22.—Lieutenant Devins rode on t 
Williamsport. I determined to enjoy the so 
ciety of my friends for a day longer. During 
our absence Captain K— had made a raid t 
Berkeley Springs, hoping to surprise a reb« 
conscript party sojourning there. His expedi 
tion was unsuccessful in the main feature. ‘The 
party escaped, and the raiders got two horses, 
I claimed the maj 
as my share of the plunder. 

November 23.—We heard the rebels had re 
turned and occupied Berkeley Springs in force 
As I was about to start for Darnestown, I en 
deavored to dissuade my father from returning 
home while the enemy were in possession. Hi 
had violated their orders and crossed the lines 
and he might be rearrested and maltreated i 
revenge for the late action of the Federal troops 
The old man’s eye blazed with excitement. ‘‘] 
must go back,” he said; ‘‘I can not go to war; 
but I feel that it is my mission to face thes 
people—to show them on all occasions that ther« 
is one Virginian, at least, who abhors their trea 
son and despises their usurped authority.” So 
we parted; but the look and the words will re 
main impressed upon my memory forever, for 
it was the last time I ever saw my father’s face 

Nove mbe T 


ym 


25.—Making my way back to the 
division I arrived at Poolsville this afternoon, 
and called on General Stone at his head-quar 
ters. He showed me a letter from an aid-de 
camp of Beauregard, inclosing copies of th« 
orders and communications sent by Stone t 
Colonel Baker during the battle at Ball's Blufi 
—the original papers having fallen into th 
hands of the Confederates on that occasion. 
Having seen the newspaper strictures on the 
management of that battle, the orders were in- 
closed to enable General Stone to place his own 
action in a proper light, and fix the responsi 
bility where it properly belonged. This is the 
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I have heard 


first act of chivalric courtesy that 
of from the other side. 

November 26.—About mid-day arrived at 
Camp Magruder, near Darnestown, and report- 
ed the results of my reconnoissance to the general 
commanding. The news received of the ene- 
my’s numbers and position while I was at Will 
amsport had been confirmed at Hancock and 
Romney, with circumstantial details corrobora- 
ing the general statement, so that there was no 
oom for a reasonable doubt of their approxi- 
mate correctness. At this time the enemy cer- 
ainly had not over fifty thousand men under 
ums in Northern Virginia. 

I found the topographical establishment in a 
The Captain and his 
valet had gone to Washington. Adam, our 
ook, had been sent to Frederick with a fellow- 
servant, who had been taken violently ill with 
yphoid fever. I found Luce alone, trying to 
ook dinner. Luce was a delightful companion 
—artist, poet, musician, wit, inventor, a soul 
illed with all generous sympathies, and a mind 
vccomplished in all elegant attainments ; but 
in the kitchen he was a botch. The dinner 
was already ruined past remedy. I sharply 
censured his action, and forthwith relieved him 
of command in the culinary department, con- 
temptuously throwing his abortive mess to the 
fat pup (who, by-the-way, despised it). Icom- 
menced a new dinner, which was presently 
served and pronounced a success. Even Luce, 
who was half starved, had the magnanimity to 
compliment it highly. In the evening Captain 
A—— with Captain C——, of the New York 
Ninth, arrived. I was appointed cook pro tem., 
and for my pains politely complimented at each 
meal by the company. Visited head-quarters 
and discussed public affairs with the officers— 
the proposition to remove the Confederate Capi- 
tal to Nashville, the great decline in their 
bonds, the local and personal jealousies which 
are embroiling both army and leaders, give 
token of the speedy dissolution of this infernal 
league. How can a movement founded wholly 
on the local prejudices of the masses, and the, 
factious ambition of individuals, end otherwise 
than in anarchy and mutual destruction ? 

‘“*T talked with Major C—— about old John 
Brown and his raid. No were 
broached on the subject , but he convinced me 
beyond a doubt that Brown had good reason, 
on that occasion, to expect reinforcement from 
a certain set in the North. Many were on 
their way from adjacent points in Maryland 
and Southern Pennsylvania, but in the hour 
of imminent action their hearts failed them 
and they turned back. 

November 28.—After dinner Benjamin got 
home with the light wagon, and, detaching the 
horses, left it standing in its usual place. He 
came into the kitchen, and I turned over the 
ookery to him after a conversation of ten or 
tifteen minutes perhaps. Upon going out I 
was astonished to see the wagon lying over- 
turned at the foot of the slope some two hun- 


melancholy condition. 


new ideas 


dred yards distant, while my horse and one of 
the cavalry horses were running about, snort- 
ing and gazing at the vehicle with every ex- 
pression of amazement. Upon examination 
we found the tongue of the wagon broken 
short off, and tracking it back to the spot 
whence it started, perceived that it had been 
violently dragged around a tree, breaking some 
of the lower branches. It was at first suggest- 
ed that this must have been the work of some 
drunken or malicious person about the camp; 
but we had heard no noise, and such an act 
within the-respected precincts of head-quarters 
would have been unprecedented. Moreover, 
the earth was soft, and the of 
wheels and horses were ,plainly visible there 
were no human tracks to be found. We were 
completely mystified. Meanwhile my pony 
had ceased to graze, and continued to trot 
around the overturned carriage at a respectful 
distance, snorting violently, and rolling his 
eves like Toodies at his cravat tie. Presently 
light bégan to dawn, and by putting facts to- 
gether we solved the mystery. The pony had 
been grazing in the meadow with his halter 
looped up carelessly. The halter had got 
The pony, on the arrival of the car- 
riage, went nosing about it to seek for oats, 
which it frequently carried. The halter be- 
came entangled in the running gear of the 
vehicle. ‘The horse started, the vehicle fol- 
lowed. He became frightened and ran, drag- 
ging it after him. In the race he got loose, 
and the carriage continued to roll down the 
declivity until it upset in the swamp at the 
bottom. The pony’s subsequent behavior ver- 
ified our surmises. For a week after he never 
came in sight of the light wagon without re- 
newing his ludicrous manifestations of aston- 
ishment; and when, under the soothing influ- 
ences of time and oats, he seemed to have for- 
gotten his terror, yet if, while he stood near, 
any one would slyly give the wagon a push, he 
would start and take to his heels as if the devil 
were after him. 

On recounting this story to some friends in 
the evening it led to the narration of other 
wonderful stories, and finally to the discus- 
sion of mesmerism, spiritualism, and the other 
‘¢isms,” credences, and superstitions that have 
prevailed among the enlightened as well as 
the ignorant of all nations and all ages. We 
came to the conclusion that ‘‘there may be 
more things between heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy.” ‘The human 
mind seems most unreliable when most confi- 
dently relied on. 

November 29.—It is definitely concluded that 
we are to take up our winter-quarters in Fred- 
erick City 
noitre the roads in that direction preparatory 
to a move. 

November 30. 


while traces 


loose. 


I received orders to-day to recon- 


-I started this morning with 
an orderly, via Monocacy Chapel and Urbana, 
to view the roads. My orderly was a sociable 


fellow, and talked so incessantly that, at Mo- 
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nocacy Chapel, I penciled a report of my re- 
connoissance and sent him back with it. I 
stopped to dine at old Howard's farm-house at 
the foot of Sugar Loaf Mountain. While din- 
ner was preparing a negro girl came in and 
reported that Mass Sammy was lying in the 
road, and the ‘‘creetur” was running loose 
across the field. The old woman instantly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Hit’s that fool spur. He’s spurred 
the creetur and she’s flung him.” Mass Sam- 
my presently entered, limping, covered with 
mud, his eye bleeding, and (speaking meta- 
phorically) his comb decidedly cut. He was 
a man of twenty-five or six years, city bred, 
and possessed with the martial ambition of 
riding with a spur. - 

December 1.—Having staid all night at Thom- 
as Dixon’s, near Urbana, I rose early and rode 
back to Darnestown through a damp and chilly 
wind which pierced to the bones. As I passed 
the site of the encampment occupied before 
our movement to Edwards’s Ferry six weeks 
ago, I was constrained to visit it to verify or 
rid myself of a trifling presentiment which had 
been haunting me for a month. I had lost a 
cake of very fine ultramarine, used in coloring 
my maps. I could not fix the date of the loss 
within ten days, nor the locality within a cir- 
cuit of twenty miles. Yet I was strongly im- 
pressed with the idea that by seeking on the 


spot where Luce’s tent stood I should find it. | 


This impression haunted me so persistently 
that it amounted to annoyance. Yet I refused 
to gratify my urgent curiosity. I was ashamed 
of it. The old ground had been picked over 
and plundered by all the soldiers, negroes, and 
children of the vicinity for weeks. It had been 
washed by all the autumn storms, and it was 
absurd to expect at this date to recover my 
treasure. I had passed the place several times 
and resisted the violent itching I had to look 
over it. To-day I was alone and free to grat- 
ify my weakness. My horse, seeing his old 
feeding- ground, turned unchecked from the 
main road and trotted up to the spot, stopping 
upon the former site of Luce’s tent. The first 
object that met my eyes was a little square 
package of mouldy paper lying among the 
straw and leaves. I dismounted and took it 
up. It was my lost ultramarine. I was as 
much delighted for the moment as if the real- 
ization of my presentiment had involved the 
fate of nations. 

December 3.—The army is in motion for Fred- 
erick. I started in charge of the topographical 
baggage-wagons and party. It was bitter cold, 
and the roads so thoroughly frozen as to be 
equal to stoned highways. Arrived at Clarks- 
burg about the middle of the afternoon, and 
found entertainment at a house at the eastern 
end of the village, kept by a motherly old lady 
with two pretty daughters. 

By the time that my party and horses were 
comfortably provided for the premises were in- 
vaded by the Provost Marshal with all the 
thieves, drunkards, deserters, mutineers, and 
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murderers of the Division in his charge. The 
officers, however, were sociable and agreeah| 
fellows, so that we had a jovial evening and 
comfortable night. 

December 4.—To-day we arrived and too} 
up our winter-quarters in Frederick City. 

For the next month our time was ‘passe 
agreeably in organizing the duties of our offi 
attending reviews, and in enjoying the eleg: 
hospitality of the loyal city of Frederick. W 
heard of Jackson’s rampaging along the Balti 
more and Ohio Railroad, and sputtering at Dan 
No. 5 and Williamsport, intending, perhaps, t 
interrupt the navigation of the canal. His ex 
ertions in these matters will serve to keep | 
half-naked troops from freezing in this col 
weather. 

A letter from my wife informs me that the 
Virginia militia are occupying Berkeley, a 
that General Carson is occupying our cottags 
He treats the family with marked courtesy, anc 
does every thing in his power to prevent de 
struction. 

I afterward saw a negro refugee from Vir 
ginia, who informed me that the National 
troops were at Berkeley and my house was ¢ 
cupied by their officers. Thus they live, chang- 
ing governments from day to day, not knowing 
when they go to bed whether the political hori- 
zon on the next morning will be gray or blue. 

My wife incloses me a letter from A— 
who is about to be married, and desires me t 
procure her a permit to visit Baltimore for th 
I wrot 


purpose of getting her wedding finery. 
in reply that so spirited a rebel as Miss A 


should by all means be content to get married 
in homespun. 

December 30.—I received orders to-day to 
report to the Topographical Bureau at Was! 
ington in view of assignment to another de- 


partment. I supped on terrapins and oysters 
with Lieutenant-Colonel Bryan, Captain Bing- 
ham, and others, and was felicitated on my ex 
pected change to ‘‘an enlarged sphere of use- 
fulness” as the preachers say when called to a 
place with a larger salary. But my change 
brought with it no increase either of rank o1 
pay; and I was ordered from a field where my 
local knowledge might have been eminently 
useful to one, where, in my present position, I 
would be a mere draughtsman—still farther 
from those who needed my care and protection 
to sink my individuality in the masses and mud 
lying in front of Washington. 

On the following morning J packed my bag- 
gage by express and started on horseback foi 
Washington. The whole weary and freezing 
day I jogged along chewing the cud of bitte: 
fancies. About sunset I entered Damascus, 
and while hesitating as to where I should look 
for shelter I remembered Luce’s telling me 
that he was once comfortably entertained here 
at a house, where a pretty girl lived who spent 
most of her time before the glass arranging her 
As I rode slowly through the village 1 
saw the fire-light glowing hospitably through a 


hair. 
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cottage window. On approaching I saw a girl 
before the glass dressing her hair. I immedi- 
ately dismounted, and knocking at the door 
claimed food and shelter. The answer was, 
‘*Well, we do sometimes take in strangers.” 
I supped and rested pleasantly before the fire, 
making friends of the old folks, children, and 
iogs. The girl continued to fix her hair (of 
which she had a charming suit) until several 
f the village beaux came in to pay their * de- 
voirs.” I retired to bed early and slept pro- 
foundly until the cheering beams of the first 
sun of 1862 awakened me. Another fatiguing 
day’s journey brought me to Washington, where 
[arrived in time to partake of a late New-Year’s 
dinner with some friends. 

January 2, 1862.—I repaired to the Topo- 
graphical Bureau this morning, and received 
orders to report to Colonel Simpson, of the 
Fourth New Jersey, Kearney’s Brigade, at the 
Theological Seminary near Alexandria. Thus 
ends my connection with the Army of the She- 
nandoah. Thus ends the first volume of my 
journal with the eventful year of eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one. Eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two! May the bright and balmy sun- 
shine that welcomed your birth betoken a 
brighter future for my home and country. But 
whether your skies may be clear or clouded, 
whether your winds blow soft or biting—speed 
on— 

** Here’s a heart for any fate.” 
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policy which permits so many thousand square 
miles of our most fertile territory to be occu 
pied and stripped by an enemy so contempti 
ble both in moral and physical power? of the 
Government which refuses its protection to so 
many thousand loyal citizens, who are stretch- 
ing forth their arms to it and imploring assist- 
ance? While our armies are rotting in their 
camps, losing more men and moral power by 
disease and inaction than would be spent in 
twenty battles, the enemy is keeping every 
thing astir with his zealous activity. With less 
than fifty thousand men afoot he has blockaded 
the Potomac, cut off the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, is threatening to drive our troops out 
of Western Maryland, and actually besieges 
Washington, scarcely defended by an army of 
two hundred and fifty thousand men. These, 
however, are but trifling evils and easily reme 
died. But there are others more deadly and 
irremediable resulting from this fatal delay. 
The active and virulent poison of treason is 
withering and blighting the hitherto steadfast 
loyalty that existed in many portions of the 
Southern States. How many are daily drifting 
away from their allegiance to a Government 
which seems to have neither the power nor the 
will to crush its enemies and protect its friends! 
How this lack of respect and confidence seem 
to be creeping north of the feebly-defended 


| military lines—poisoning the body of the na 


tion itself! Where do we see and hear more 


| dangerous defection and more venomous trea- 


As my orders were not pressing, I remained 
in Washington for several days discussing po- 
litical and military affairs with such acquaint- 
ances as I chanced to meet. I have observed 
that while in the field I am never troubled with 
a doubt of the entire ability of the Government 
to crush out the rebellion in good time; and I 
feel at the same time satisfied that our political 
system will weather this storm and even be 
strengthened by the trial, yet whenever I come 
to Washington I fall into discouragement in re- | 
gard to both our military management and our 
political salubrity. I hear that Jackson 
bombarding Hancock. We have more than | 
double his force in position to be thrown upon 
his communications, cutting him off entirely, 
and forcing him to surrender or destruction. 
What deep-laid strategic plan there may be | 
that prevents us from assailing and destroying | 
a detachment of the enemy which has walked 
like a hungry wolf into our trap I can not im- 
agine. Have the mud, cold, and dangers of a 
winter campaign more terrors for those who 
have volunteered to defend their homes and 
country, their freedom and civilization, than 
they have for the stupid and aimless destruct- 
ives who are laboring to scatter all these things 
to the winds? Is the National soldier, with his 
complete equipments and ample supplies, really 
incapable of taking the field against one-third 
his numbers of these half-starved ragamufiins ? 
[ can not believe it. I know that it can not be 
What, then, am I to think of the military 


1S | 


80. 


son than in the Federal city, under the very 
shadow of the Capitol? Can it be that this 
vast aggregation of power and civilization is to 
perish thus early and ignominiously of its own 
inherent insufficiency, helplessly groping like a 
blind giant stung to death with poisonous flies ? 
Has our Democratic theory of equality been 
so successfully established that we have now 
no man or class of men sufficiently above their 
fellows as to be fitted to direct them in this 
terrible emergency? Has the habit of timor- 
ous subserviency to public opinion and popular 
will so emasculated our strong minds that none 
are to be found’ capable of decisive action ? 
Now when the clearest dictates of reason, pol- 


| icy, the public safety, the cries of the nation, 


demand action we are permitted to be kicked, 
cuffed, and flouted, and make no reply. 

I was introduced to General Rosecrans at 
Willard’s by Major Doubleday. ‘The General 
expressed a desire to have me attached to his 
command, and asked me certain questions in 
regard to the topography of the Valley of Vir- 
ginia and the Upper James, which induced 
me to think he meditated a campaign in that 
direction. Our conversation was interrupted 
by a man who had a machine for putting per- 
cussion-caps on the musket-tubes when, during 
frosty weather, the men’s fingers were so be- 
numbed that they could not handle them. The 
General went off with him, while I am sure, 
from his explanation, that a machine for blow- 
ing the men’s noses on similar occasions would 
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be equally useful. The city seems to be filled 


with patented machines and plans for carrying 
on the war. With the booming of the rebel 
cannon in their ears our Congressional vatent- 
ees are busily occupied in disposing of the lives 


and property of their insolent besiegers, liber- | 
ating slaves, confiscating and hanging in pro- 


spective, with their trunks packed all the while 


ready for a move into Canada in case of emerg- | 


ency. Those who have faith in material en- 


. " . . a . » | 
gines are confused with the infinite variety of- | 


fered. Earth, air, fire, and water are all sci- 
entifically tortured into subserviency to the 
great end—all warranted to crush the rebellion 
in an incredibly short time, and at an astonish- 
ing small expense of human life, not to men- 
tion, money. 


MACHINES FOR FIELD REOONNOISSANOE. 


I regret that I have so little confidence in 
these well-meant efforts either of our law-giv- 
ers or mechanical inventors. Jnter arma silent 
leges. With his short, clumsy sword the Ro- 
man conquered the world. The Duke of Wel- 
lington said that a reliance on long-range rifles 
and patent engines would enfeeble the morale 
of the soldier. His words were verified in the 
Crimean contest, where the traditional valor of 
the English troops was neutralized by too much 
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reliance on English superiority in military cut 
| rm: . = 
jlery. This nation can not be saved by denun 
|ciatory debates or extreme party legislation, 


} 


| nox yet by oceans of money nor whole gall 
| of “* cute” inventions, nor by armies that black 


en the land and navies that whiten the seas. 
The security and greatness of a nation in 
crisis like the present can only be assured | 
the valor and blood of its citizens. The on 
}must show itself proof against all trials, 
other must be poured out unreservedly upor 
the high altars of the country. It has seen 
to me that the American people feel this nex 
| sity, and have rushed to the sacrifice with a 
votion that rises to sublimity. They have 
yet found no leaders. 
| January 7.—I went to Willard’s this morning 
| hoping to meet General Rosecrans again. 
| here understood that he had come to the city fo 
| the purpose of proposing a campaign in W 
;ern Virginia and East Tennessee, but had fail 
jin his mission. I then mounted my horse, and, 
| crossing the river by the Georgetown Aqueduct, 
rode to the Seminary Camp, near Alexandria, 
and reported to my former friend and chief, 
| now Colonel Simpson of the Fourth New J 
My pony was comfortably stabled, 
I passed an agreeable afternoon making thx 
I 
|the evening I was domiciled in the Seminary 
| building, and introduced to the surgeons whx 
| occupied the place as a hospital. I shared ; 
|room with Dr. Osborne, surgeon of the regi 
|}ment, and immediately set to work studyin 
and mapping the topography of the adjacent 
country. * * * 
‘The Theologics: Seminary, around which the 
gad 


were grouped, is beautifully situated on a wood- 


sey. and 


| acquaintance of the regimental officers. 


regimental camps of Phil Kearney’s bri 


ed eminence, three miles from Alexandria, ec 
manding a view of the Federal City, the Poto 
mac River, and the surrounding country, wit! 
a horizon of fifteen or twenty miles radius. It 
included the whole circle of forts, redoubts, and 
earth-works defending the capital, and the win- 
ter encampments of the vast army there 
sembled. I have seldom looked upon a grand 
er panorama than that seen from the cupola of 
the central building of the Seminary. Every 
thing here is on a rigid military footing. The 
troops drill frequently. The officers study and 
discuss tactics and points of discipline. 
General Kearney on parade—a keen, soldierly- 
looking man with the air of a game-cock. He 
rides a white horse, and wears an empty sleeve 
pinned across his breast, having lost an arm in 
the war with Mexico. The tone of the brigade 
officers is high, and among them are many edu- 
cated and polished gentlemen. They relieve 
the prevailing dreariness of wintry snows and 
mud by frequent social suppers, where all the 
culinary delicacies of this favored region are 
washed down with the choicest brands of for- 


m- 


I saw 


attended a ‘‘ possum” supper 


— on the occasion of his tak 


eign wines... I 
given by Dr. S 
ing leave of the brigade for service elsewhere. 
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The table groaned with the choicest products! hoping to enjoy a quiet conversation concern- 
of the famous Chesapeake shell-fish, flesh, and | ing past campaigns and future prospects. Th« 
fowl—wine and confectioneries flashed between, | attempt was a failure, as it was near pay-day, 
like jewels on the “cheek of night.” But why} and a stream of applications for furloughs 
a possum supper? Where's the chef de cuisine; poured in upon the unlucky Colonel. It re- 
that gives its name to the feast? ‘The Doctor| minded me of my sthool-days, when the boys 
uncovers a dish in the centre of the table, and| wanted holiday to go to a fair or a camp-meet- 
there, in all its farcical grimness, lies the ‘‘pos-| ing. One fellow’s grandmother was at the 
sum,” reminding one of a roasted rat sodden in| point of death. Another’s wife was very ill. 
castor-oil. The Doctor is a jolly wag, as well| A third had a child that was very bad. A 
as a charming companion and accomplished | beardless recruit pokes his finger in his eye, 
gentleman. and desires five days ‘‘to see the end of his 

January 10.—A day of rain and fog. The} ‘old man,’” who has been suddenly taken down 
mud apparently bottomless and tenacious as} with a ‘‘ parallax.” Evidence of the truth of 
wax. I passed the evening with the Colonel, | these statements, in the form of letters, tele- 





grams, and personal witnesses, is volunteered 
with a readiness that would suggest a doubt in 
the mind of a wicked lawyer; but our amiable 
and truthful Colonel is credulous of these tales 
of sorrow. It is remarkable, indeed, that such 
a Pandora’s box of diseases and misfortunes 
should open upon unhappy New Jersey always 
about pay-day. Yet the regulation is inexo- 
rable—but ten furloughs at a time are allowed 
to a regiment. The ten lucky ones are gone 
already, and there is no chance for a week to 
So the hackneyed lies are filed away 
to await their turn, and the weepers, readily 
resigning themselves to the inevitable, dry their 
tears, and laughingly plan some other scheme 
for dissipating their pay. 

January 11.—On going the rounds to-day 
the Colonel found a huckster selling beer with- 
in the precincts of the camp—a high offense 
and breach of regulation. He forthwith or- 
dered the vendor to the guard-house, and pull- 
ed the spigot out of the barrel. As the foam- 
ing liquor spouted out upon the ground the 
huckster poured out in unison a stream of 
He was a poor 
man, striving to support a starving family ; this 
small keg of smaller beer was his little all, his 
only hope for bread for his innocent babes. 
The Colonel relented, and with his own hand 
replaced the spigot, contenting himself with 
ordering the sinner to get out of his camp with 
his A Jew who was caught ped- 
dling copper watches through the tents was 
treated with less consideration. He was in- 
continently packed off to the guard-house for 
forty-eight hours. As a considerable portion 
of the brigade got there for one reason or an- 
other during the peddler’s term of confinement 
he opened shop for the benefit of his fellow- 
prisoners, and sold off his whole stock to great 
advantage. 

January 15.—I see in the Philadelphia En- 
quirer a confused report of a fight at Berkeley 
Springs. I suppose this refers to the affair 
that took place there ten days ago; but as I 
have had no letter since Jackson’s operations 
in that vicinity I feel some uneasiness in re- 
gard to my friends. 

Major —— and Surgeon visitefl me, 
and we passed the evening playing euchre, dis- 
cussing public affairs at intervals. The Doc- 
tor’s views were very discouraging. The cor- 
ruption of contractors, the virulence of faction, 
the blunders, indecisions, futilities, and cow- 
ardice patent in our military operations—all 
seemed to indicate that there must be a break- 
down. I could not but feel the force of his 
views, and acknowledge the truth of his state- 
ments. Yet I could not acquiesce in his con- 
clusions, as I had been ten days out of Wash- 
ington, and I felt the vigor of the military sur- 
roundings. What government or what people 
has escaped similar or worse difficulties? In 
all countries and all history the word ‘‘ army 
contractor” is a synonym for fraud. What na- 
tion has ever attempted to make war (even with 


come, 


prayers and supplications. 


nuisance. 
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a foreign enemy) whose efforts were not ha) 


pered and thwarted by domestic faction? Loo} 
at our own history during the Revoluti 
struggle of 1776—half of our people wer 
verse to the war, a third of the military fo 
of the Colonies supported the British cro 
Then what else than blunders, weakness. a 
waste of means can be expected of a | 
that has grown up in entire ignorance of 
art of war; whose habits and instincts hay 
combined to unfit them for military servic: 
who believed in Peace Congresses and ap 
proaching millenniums, and the universal en 
pire of love and dimes, among whom the 1 
tary profession was hardly held reputable ? 

It can scarcely be expected that such a px 
ple will, in the commencement of a war, 
hibit the promptitude, energy, and effi 
that characterizes the action of those gov 
ments which possess large and well-train 
standing armies. Yet even among these, w! 
called to the field after a long interval of p 
what failures and mismanagement! Read Na 
pier’s History of the War in the Peninsul 
look at the more recent exhibit of the Engl 
in the Crimea; recall the earlier efforts of tlh 
French on the opening of their great Revolu 
tion. Our most unwarlike nation has, wit! 
the space of six months, marshaled for war, 
equipped, provisioned, and organized an army 
of six hundred thousand men. What this arm 
will accomplish we will see. Those who hav 
general command have general information 
have doubtiess general plans which time \ 
develop. It can not be otherwise. Let 
therefore, bide our time patiently and hopefu 
ly. I, for one, have an abiding faith in t 
power and destiny of the American people. 
am at times troubled with a momentary faint 
ness. I fret and vituperate, but if I hear a 
other speak discouragingly forthwith my fait! 
becomes belligerent. This nation will not per 
ish thus ignominiously. 

January 17.—The weather was so mild to 
day that I sketched in the open air a view of 
the winter camp of the Fourth New Jersey 
The men were engaged in erecting a new flag 
staff in the centre of the parade-ground. fi 
the afternoon I received a visit from my uncle, 
the chaplain of the Third Pennsylvania caval 
ry regiment, commanded by Colonel Averill. 
This regiment was encamped five or six miles 
above us, and we had exchanged several visits 
since I came over the river. Indeed, Colonel 
Averill had proposed to me to apply for a va 
cant Majority in the regiment, and my uncle 
had called over to urge me accept the proposi 
tion. I must get my commission from th¢ 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and he naturally is 
unwilling to commission natives and residents 
of other States. I still had a lingering hope 
of being recalled to the Army of the Shenan 
doah when the great movement begun. My 
personal services would be more important in 
that field, and my feelings induced me to pre 
fer it. To accept a commission in a cavalry 
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regiment here would cut me off entirely from 
friends and home. Yet all our former ideas 
of personal merit, social distinction, and char- 
acter were fast becoming emerged in the mili- 
tary hieroglyphic wrought upon the shoulder- 
knots. I had, like many others, entered the 
service with the praiseworthy but rather ro- 
mantic notion that it was even more honorable 
to serve one’s country without rank or pay. 
However elevating such sentiments may appear 
at first, the man who attempts by their means 
to sustain long flights will find himself in the 
condition of a flying fish ; his wings will dry up, 
Vou. XXXIII.—No. 197—P P 
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and he must, per force, fall to the practical level 
whence he started. I determined to seek a 
commission in the Line or Staff service in time 
for the spring campaign. Having talked over 
these matters, I proposed to my uncle to visit 
Colonel Simpson's tent. As we walked to- 
gether he began making minute inquiries about 
my father’s health and appearance, as he had 
not seen him for some years. I described him 
as I had last seen him at Hancock, erect, ani- 
mated, filled with fire and faith as he talked of 
national affairs, yet when the excitement was 
past he would relapse into age and feebleness 
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nennverendete 
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that it pained me to recall. The Colonel was 
absent when we entered his tent, but I observed 
upon his table a telegraphic dispatch addressed 
tome. ‘‘ Here,” said I, cheerily, ‘is my re- 
call to Banks’s column. There will be some 
movement soon.” 

**Open it,” said my uncle, ‘‘ and let us hear 
the tidings.” 

I opened the missive and read as follows: 

* Hancock, January 17, 1862 

** Your father died of pneumonia yesterday. 1 forward 
letter from —— by to-day’s mail. 

“W. W. Wiixrys, A. A. G.” 

I spent this afternoon alone, strolling about 
a country once beautiful and pleasantly im- 
proved, now withered by the double desolation 
The light of a lurid sunset 
was just fading into a more dismal gray when 
the funeral train of an officer moved out from 
one of the redoubts and wound slowly through 
the felled forest that covered the slope of the 
hill. A military band accompanied the pro- 
cession, thrilling the dreary twilight with strains 
of solemn music. The blasted landscape, the 
ruined dwellings, the wailing anthem, all com- 
bined to fill the soul with images of death— 
death, not fearful, but sublime. 

Looking upon a nation’s agony, how trivial 
appear our private griefs! Absorbed as we 
are in the petty details of our daily routine, how 
wften do we fail to realize the importance of 
the era in which we are living, the grandeur of 
the drama which we are acting! On the events 
of these days hang the culminating hopes of 
mankind for a thousand years. Hundreds of 
millions of human hearts are now watching the 
issue of this contest with trembling solicitude. 
How small a matter seems a man’s life given to 
so great and gloriousa cause! Now the music, 
as it ascends from the misty valley, arouses the 
echoes with its notes of martial triumph. The 


of war and winter. 


brief hour of mourning is already past. 
January 18.—Damp and foggy. Last night 
the Hutchinson Family gave a concert at the 
Seminary. During the performance a song 
was introduced containing abolition sentiments. 
[t was violently hissed by one party, and de- 
fended by another, until a grave disturbance 
ensued. This morning the excitement is un- 
abated, and the subject is discussed by the offi- 
cers with a degree of feeling that both surprises 
and distresses me. Such exhibitions of parti- 
san spirit menace the social unity of the bri- 
gade, if not the military efficiency of the army. 
Colonel S takes the conservative view, and 
believes that a recurrence of the disorder may 
be avoided by prohibiting the exciting cause. 
I have just heard that the Commander-in-Chief 
has revoked the permit given to the Hutchin- 
sons, and ordered them out of the lines. 
January 19, Sunday.—Thick fogand rain. At 
breakfast we discussed the Slavery question and 
the objects of the war. New Jersey officers will 
not admit the question of Slavery as entering 
into their views. They see no object in the 
war of sufficient importance to dignify and jus- 


tify it, except the single idea of national unity. 
That must be maintained at all cost and at all 
hazards. It is the great essential, upon whic} 
the whole people will unite; and they object 
to the introduction of all non-essential, ideolo- 
gistic factions or local issues, as tending to , 
grade and enfeeble this great idea. Son 
however, maintained that the Institutior 

Slavery lies at the bottom of the whole matter 
and that its abolition was essential to the 


cure establishment of that national unity vw 
which all were equally determined. I prot 
ed against all exciting discussion of the s 
ject as needless. It was virtually a dead iss 
The opinion of the nineteenth century 
heretofore spared the Institution out of r 8] 
for the power of the United States Governn 

Its special maintainers, in their madness, 
forestalled destiny, and were striving now t 
destroy the only barrier that stood between it 
and an abhorrent world. Whether they wor 
or lost in the coming struggle, slavery was 
equally doomed to destruction—exposed as it 
must be, naked and enfeebled, to the pressm 
of that vast, all-controlling, and mysterio 
power, the Opinion of the Age, of which it m: 
be truly said, that, ‘* Whoso falleth upon it sh: 
be broken; but upon whomsoever it shall fa 

it shall grind him to powder.” 

For the rest, let this and all other disputed 
questions slip until we have decided the great 
question. At the siege of Jerusalem the Jews, 
when not engaged in resisting the assaults of 
the Romans, spent their time in cutting eact 
other’s throats—their mode of discussing differ- 
ences of opinion respecting ceremonial forms 
and religious dogmas. The Moors of Grenada 
fought around the doors of their mosques until 
the pavements were slippery with blood, and 
then, with swords dripping with fraternal gore, 
ran to man the walls against the Spaniards. 
Both cities fell. Most fortunately for this coun- 
try the armed rebellion has claimed territoria 
limits, and assumed a distinct and organize: 
form. We know in what direction to march 
our armies, and upon whom to point our can- 
non. But the prevalence of factious opinion 
poisons the healthy blood of a nation, confuses 
its counsels, and undermines its strength un- 
seen. The nation true to itself may langh to 
scorn the dangers of a localized rebellion, backed 
by all the powers of the earth. Poisoned by 
internal faction we may perish ignominiously 
of our own corruption, the most despicable fail- 
ure that ever stained the pages of history, the 
most pitiable monument of human incapacity 
for free government that ever merited the de- 
rision of a despot. 

January 21.—The drums are rolling and the 
bands playing peans for a victory in Kentucky. 
General Thomas has defeated Zollicoffer at 
Mill Spring with great slaughter, thus opening 
the road to East Tennessee. This news is in- 
deed important, and has suspended the dis- 
cussion of the Hutchinson concert. 

January 26, Sunday.—Cool wind with pleas- 





ant sunshine. Rode over to Camp Marcy to 
ee my kinsman, but found him absent at church. 
Dined with Colonel A—— and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gregg of the Eighth Regular Cavalry. 
\fter dinner we had the following graphic 
ketches of Arlington House ‘efore and after 
he battle of Bull’s Run: 

On the day the troops marched out the sun 
hone bright, the banners flaunted, the bands 
illed the air with inspiriting strains of mar- 
ial music. Columns of trigly dressed, neatly 
quipped infantry moved with cadenced tread 
ind burnished arms glittering inthe sun. Gay 
avaliers pranced on bedizened chargers, ex- 
changing courtly salutes with carriage-loads of 
smiling ladies and immensely respectable civil 
ficials, who crowded the grounds to witness 
the victorious march of the grand army. 

There were regiments of invincible Fire 

Zouaves, 
** Whose breeches were red and whose jackets were blue,” 
and portentous reporters, their patrons and ad- 
mirers, already writing out the deeds of valor 
and renown that were to be accomplished by 
these heroic imitations. So the gay and mar- 
tial pageant left the stage, and with it went the 
narrator. 

Scene 2, Monday morning, July 22.—Arling- 
ton revisited. The sky is overcast, and a con- 
tinuous soaking rain has dampened and bedrag- 
gled all nature. A death-like silence reigns 
over the old house and the gloomy groves that 
surround it. The camps are desolate, the tents 
dripping and lazily flapping in the fitful gusts, 
as if impatient at their loneliness. Here and 
there a pavilion lay overthrown, exposing beds 
and furniture to unheeded soaking. A crip- 
pled and discarded horse straying among the 
trees raises his head for a moment to salute the 
passer with a dreary stare, and then quietly re- 
turns to his grazing. The occasional twitter 
of a lonely sparrow or subdued scolding of an 
irritated wren were thrown in to point the ef- 
fect of utter silence, as the idea of utter desola- 
tion was pointed by the appearance of a single 
human figure on the wide and lofty portico. 
Seated in a high-backed chair, leaning against 
the door-jamb, his military costume wet and 
mud-stained, his hair disheveled, skin blis- 
tered to a lurid red, hat slouched over his eyes, 
breathing thick and heavily, asleep. This was 
M ‘Dowell, the Federal commander. 

In the afternoon I started on my return to 
Camp Seminary. My way led through Blen- 
ker’s Division, located about Hunter’s Chapel. 
The Dutch were hived around the lager beer 
tents like bees around a sugar hogshead in a 
dry summer. Numerous drunk were straying 
between this and the other encampments, all 
outrageously polite to any passer supposed to 
be an officer, heightening the grade of the 
salute in proportion to the quantity of beer 
they had belted. 

January 28.—The papers are still cackling 
over the defeat of Zollicoffer. 1 am anxious to 
hear of some further results. 
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January 30.—Raining. I visited Major Bir- 
ney to-day, and had some conversation with him 
respecting my chances for a commission in the 
Pennsylvania cavalry. He proposed another 
position for me. His brother, David B. Bir- 
ney, who commanded a regiment in the Patter- 
son campaign, is now Colonel of the Twenty- 
third Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. He 
is about to receive a commission as Brigadier- 
General, and will want an Adjutant. He offers 
me the position, and I will take it into consid- 
eration. The rank and pay are less than the 
other, but for many reasons a staff appointment 
will suit me better than a commission in the 
line. These gentlemen are sons of the Mr. 
Birney who was formerly supported by the 
Anti-Slavery party for the Presidency. The 
Colonel at the breaking out of the war was a 
lawyer in Philadelphia. The Major, with whom 
I have been conversing, has led a life of varied 
experiences. He was born in Alabama, was 
educated partly in Kentucky, and afterward at 
the North. He became early imbued with anti- 
slavery principles, and has led a characteristic 
American life: having figured as a farmer, 
manufacturer, editor, lecturer, writer, teacher, 
soldier, and lawyer. He was in France during 
the Revolution of 1848, and commanded at one 
of the barricades. He was afterward a pro- 
fessor in a school there, but becoming an object 
of suspicion to the police under the present 
Emperor he returned to America, and has late- 
ly been practicing law in New York. He is, 
of course, a zealous partisan of the war, and 
our philosophy on the subject runs very gen- 
erally in the same direction. 

February 1.—I went over to the city to-day, 
and met General Birney at Willard’s. He form- 
ally tendered me the position of Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General on his staff. I asked a week to 
consider the proposition, which was politely ac- 
corded. The General’s manners and appear- 
ance are extremely prepossessing, and I re- 
member having met him in the Patterson cam- 
paign. The rank of Captain of infantry, at one 
hundred and twenty dollars per month and 
forage for two horses, will do to commence 
with. 

February 3.—I have been only two days in 
the city and feel my faith in men and govern- 
ments beginning to sicken again. I must hast- 
en back to seek invigoration in the atmosphere 
of the camp. 

I left Washington in a furious snow-storm, 
and rode to Camp Marcy, where I dined with 
my friends, and disclosed my intention of 
accepting Birney’s offer. It was combated 
with a zeal most friendly and flattering ; but I 
believed I had reason on my side. The aspect 
of the country as I rode to Camp Seminary was 
most gloomy and Russian-like, yet the soldiers 
seemed as lively as snow-birds in the storm. 
Owing to the stupidity of the orderly at Camp 
Marcy my pony had been left standing out 
during my visjt, and on coming out I found the 


| snow heaped upon his back a hand-breadth in 
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depth. As we jogged homeward over the rug- | 


ged roads he whined and grunted like a sick 
child, and I feared the unwonted exposure had 
injured him. He went gayly to his stall, how- 
ever, and evidenced by his appetite that he had 
received no serious damage. 

I found the regimental mess at supper, where 
I was warmly welcomed and felicitated on my 
prospective promotion. We spent the evening 
in Dr. Oakley’s room, where we met the mem- 
bers of the surgical staff and a number of other 
officers— Doctors Dougherty and Osborne; Col- 
onel Torbert, of the Second New Jersey ; Cap- 
tains Sturgis, Jackson, Ryerson; and Lieuten- 
ant Hamick. Our discourse turned upon the 
climate and monstrous vegetable growth of 
California, when one of the party produced a 
set of prints showing the great trees of that 
region, four hundred feet in height, and thirty 
feet in diameter at the base. One of the pic- 
tures represented an officer on horseback riding 
into the hollow of a fallen and decayed trunk. 
Another gives a view of a waterfall which, in 
three consecutive leaps, falls two thousand 
three hundred feet. What a magnificent coun- 
try! 

Returning to my quarters I parted with Col- 
onel Simpson, who took the path toward his 
tent. A moment after entering my room I 
heard the report of a musket, followed by cries 
of agony and voices shouting for the corporal 
of the guard. I was thrilled with the horrible 
suspicion that the Colonel had been shot by a 
stupid sentinel. Voices in wild alarm calling 
for a doctor seemed to confirm my appalling 
surmise. I called to Osborne, who was writ- 
ing letters at the other end of the room, and 
then rushed out to face the tragic scene. I 
met a group of men and officers hurrying to- 
ward the Seminary, the medical head-quarters 
of the brigade. The Quarter-Master led the 
way with a lantern. To my great relief the 
next person I recognized was the Colonel, act- 
ive and sympathetic, giving orders to those 


who were supporting a soldier apparently suf- | 


fering from a mortal wound. Surgeons, hos- 


pital stewards, and servants swelled the crowd. | 


The sentinel’s musket had gone off accidental- 
ly and blown his hand off. Back at the post I 
saw the corporal, with one or two comrades, 


ing member. The wounded man was carried 
into the surgical room, surrounded by a sympa- 
thizing and agitated group. Lint and bandages 
were spread upon the table, and cases of instru- 
ments unrolled, exhibiting rows of hooks, pinch- 
ers, and gleaming blades, suggestive of all man- 
ner of insufferable tortures. The barber had 
brought his basin and towels, ready to catch 
the blood, while two young surgeons, who had 
been heating water to make some punch, mag- 
nanimously devoted it to the dressing of the 
gory wound. The man’s hand had not been 
blown off, after all; for, on raising his arm to 
the light, it appeared encased in a dirty glove 
still dangling to the wrist. 
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groaned and shrie| 


movement the soldier 
most piteously, so affecting some of the specta 
tors (not accustomed to such bloody work) that 
they were obliged to retire to reinforce th 
stomachs with some narcotic stimulant. ‘Ty 
surgeons with hook and scissors undertook t 


remove the glove. The patient’s outcries we; 


| so violent during the operation that it was p 


posed to administer chloroform. Before it was 
brought in, however, the glove came off. ar 

developed a manipulator red and dirty enoug} 

but with four fingers and a thumb complet 

The hand was turned over and over to the 
light, and wrist and arm were carefully exam 
ined. ‘Damn it!” quoth the Doctor, “] 
can’t see the wound!” Neither could any on 
else. Nota scratch, nor a bruise, nor a poy 
der-burn! The sentinel was the most astor 

His hands 
and feet were half frozen, and he had beer 
dancing to warm them, holding his musket 
near the muzzle, meanwhile. 
off accidentally, jarring his benumbed fingers 
painfully; imagination did the rest. The meet 
ing dissolved in shouts of derisive laughter. 


ished individual of the company. 


The piece went 


| Several whose sympathies had been most pain 


| 


fully excited vented themselves by giving tl 
ex-patient a kick or two as he retired. TI! 
Colonel, who had been most deeply grieved of 
any, condemned the man to stand on a barre! 
for three hours in the cold next morning. 


SEMINARY PUMP. 

February 4.—Bright and mild. I wrote to 
General David Birney, accepting the position 
he has offered me. Below I saw the regiments 


| of a neighboring division engaged in a snow- 
with a light, searching in the snow for the miss- | 


balling drill—attacking, retreating, and maneeu- 
vring in handsome style—by the bugle-calls and 
under the direction of their officers. It struck 
me as a very cheerful and appropriate exercise 
to break the monotony of camp life in snowy 
seasons. At night I attended a supper at the 
mess-room of the Second New Jersey—a ric! 
and elegant affair. Champagne, speeches, 
songs, and stories were the order of the even 
ing. Several of the officers expressed their 
fears lest the war would be over before they 
had an opportunity of fleshing their burnished 
arms or griming their gilded trappings in bat- 
tle. I have often recalled that night when, in 
after-times, I have seen and heard of Phi! 


At every touch and | Kearney’s brigade, foremost in the blaze and 
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storm of battle, and wondered how many of 
that gallant company have survived to remem- 
ber that festal evening, with its hopes and fears. 

February 7.—Clear and mild. 
to the city to-day and paid a visit to General 
Birney at the camp of the ‘Twenty-third Penn- 
He was at dinner, and I joined him 

I afterward wrote to the 


I rode over 


sylvania. 
vith a will. 
ent applying for the requisite commission, 


Presi- 


ind after some agreeable general conversation 
returned to Camp Seminary. 

February 8.—Mild and misty. At breakfast 
ve all pitched into the authorities for continu- 
ng inactive solong. The genial spring breezes 
ave begun to thaw men’s blood and render the 
mud and despondency of inaction doubly irk- 

! Our strictures were suspended by hear- 
at a distance. What that 
mean? Fort Henry in Kentucky has been 
aptured by our gun-boat fleet. The reoccu- 
pation of Romney by Lander is also news of 
less national interest, but being nearer home 
adds to my personal enjoyment. 

February 12.—This morning smells delicious- 
ly of spring. 
victory at Roanoke Island. 


ing cheers does 


More drums and cheering for the 
The Fourth New 


Jersey is paraded and formed in hollow square, | 


facing inward receives the news and responds 
with three times three. 

February 14.—Raining. Having settled my 
affairs and taken leave of my kind friends of the 
brigade, I started with horse and baggage for 
Washington. Having seen General Birney I 
ascertained that my application had been duly 
forwarded, but would not be acted upon for two 
weeks perhaps. I determined to improve the 
leisure thus afforded by visiting my family at 
Berkeley—engaging the General to telegraph 


me at Hancock, Maryland, in case of any move- | 


ment. 

February 18.—I arrived at Hancock last 
night. This morning is bright and balmy as 
spring. Soon after breakfast I called to see 
General Williams (of Banks’s Division), who 
holds this ypee with his brigade. The Gen- 
eral, ascertaining that I wished to visit Berke- 


ley, kindly offered me a company of cavalry as 


anescort. Colonel Knipe, of the Pennsylvania 


Rifles, also offered me his horse and arms. I 


crossed the river at the head of my troop, and | 


took the road to Berkeley after an absence of 
nearly seven months. 
of the familiar landscape were unchanged, still 
defying the power of human might and malig- 
nity; but all the minor landmarks were ob- 
literated. Fences, houses, and barns had dis- 
appeared ; heaps of ashes and the carcasses of 
dead horses marked the route over which Jack- 
son's army had advanced and retired. The 
streets of the village as I entered were silent 
and deserted, with no signs of life except an 


occasional face of a woman or child peering | 


from a half-closed door or window. 


In the public square I met some negroes who | 


recognized me. Captain Homer halted the 
escort here, and sent out pickets to guard the 


The grander features | 


roads, having been informed that a large body 


of rebel cavalry were a short distance above the 
town, 
} 


aa 


Meanwhile my friends, informed of my 
vent, had appeared at doors and balconies 
As I rod 


past the Pendleton cottage I saw my ven 


and were waving joyful welcome. e 
rable 
kinsman waving his handkerchief from the bal- 
cony. I responded wit ti- 
br 


‘Grant has captured Fo 


h the triumphant 
ought over the 1 


f Done lson, 


n fi 


dings which I had ver: 


with feen 
prever. 


thousand prtsoners— Unio 


As I approached my own door there were 


handkerchiefs waving too, and my daughter, 
all bright and blooming, ran out to meet me. 
hed 
so persistently for a face that I knew could not 
be there. My sight grew dim for a moment, 
but I quickly rallied, determined to drain to 
the bottom my cup of social joy and triumph. 
We talked, laughed, dined, drank wine, and 
at 
again; Victory had perched upon the National 
A few days more and 
the power of the nation would move, sweeping 
all before it like an Alpine avalanche. Who 
could for a moment doubt the result ? 


It is strange that my eye should have sear 


congratulated each other. I was home 


eagles in all quarters. 


‘“*'Twas as though God himself had set 
*Gainst Satan—" 

Courage, dear friends! One brief and glori- 
ous campaign, and all will be over. We will 
see our beloved Virginia again free from her 
sitting clothed and in her 
right mind. The evil spirits cast out,” and 
peace established in all her borders. The flag 
that enfolds all that is great and noble in her 
past history shall wave forever in power and 
honor over the homes of her living and the 
graves of her dead children. 
| In the afternoon I returned to Hancock ac- 
|companied by my wife and daughter, and by 
| sunset we were comfortably established in our 
quarters at Barton’s. While here I gathered 
the following account of Jackson’s recent op- 
| erations in this vicinity : 
| Having been sent to Winchester in the early 
part of the winter to protect that place against 
an anticipated occupation by the National forces, 
| and encouraged by their apathy, he determined, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the season, 
to make an active campaign. He consequent- 
| ly gathered all the available force in the North- 
western Department of Virginia, amounting to 
| about ten thousand volunteers and several thou- 
| sand militia, with thirty pieces of cannon. With 
| this force he moved into Berkeley and Jefferson 
counties, completely destroying the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad between Harper's Ferry and 
Hedgesville, and making several abortive at- 
tempts to render the Chesapeake and Cumber- 
land Canal useless by destroying the dams from 
which it was fed. These attempts brought on 
some skirmishing along the river, in which the 
National troops, from the superiority of their 
ordnance, generally had the advantage. In 
the beginning of January Jackson moved with 
| his whole force toward Berkeley Springs. The 


bloody oppressors—‘* 
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place was occupied by a battalion of National 
troops, with two guns of Muhlenburg’s Battery. 
As the rebels advanced by the Winchester road 
a company of the Thirty-ninth Illinois Infantry 
was sent out to feel and reconnoitre their col- 
umn; as the reports from the country had been 
so uniformly false or exaggerated, they were not 
credited in the present instance. The scouting 
party encountered the enemy’s advance several 
miles out and made a dashing attack upon it, 
killing and wounding several and checking the 
whole column. Perceiving they had fallen 
upon a greatly superior force, the gallant Illi- 
noians retired in good order and unmolested to 
their post at Berkeley. 
deceived by this audacious and unexpected at- 
tack that he halted for the night, and next 
morning advanced as cautiously on the village, 
occupied by five companies, as if he were in the 
presence of a large army. The Federals, still 
incredulous in regard to the enemy’s force, held 
their ground; and Muhlenburg’s two guns, post- 
ed on the ridge over the hotel, opened sharply 
on the columns advancing by the Winchester and 
Martinsburg roads. The presence of artillery 
again confused the rebel commander, who had 
expected to find nothing but infantry opposed to 
him, and again his march was checked and his 
opportunity lost. The eyes of the National 
officers were at length opened by seeing heavy 
flanking columns moving both to the right and 
left of their position. They quietly retired with 
their guns by the Sir John’s road, and, crossing 
the river, joined the brigade under Lander, 
stationed at Hancock, in Maryland. About 
four hours after the Illinoians had withdrawn 
the enemy's advanced cavalry under Colonel 
Ashby entered the village. Jackson, with his 
artillery and a brigade of infantry, passed 
through without stopping, and took position on 
the bluffs opposite Hancock. Young's brigade 
occupied the Berkeley Springs Hotel, while the 
militia bivouacked here and there where they 
could find a convenient resting-place. The 
rebel General's plan, it seems, was to capture 
the force at Berkeley, then cross the Potomac 
at Hancock, move up the National Turnpike, 
capture Cumberland, and cut off Kelley, who 
held possession of Romney. Hancock was de- 
fended by Lander with about two thousand men 
and two guns. He was summoned to surren- 
der by Jackson, and his answer may be better 
imagined by those who know him than by those 
who do not. Persons who were present say the 
oaths were appalling. Immediately after Jack- 
son’s messenger returned the cannon opened. 
The rebel bombardment was urged to the ut- 
most, and several houses in the centre of the 
town were perforated by shells, while the women 
and children were running wildly through the 
streets seeking an escape from the fire. Muhlen- 
burg’s two guns, already in position, returned 
the fire with such fatal accuracy as to drive the 
rebel batteries from the bluff. 

During the heat of the bombardment the 
gallant lieutenant commanding the artillery, 


Jackson was so much 
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wishing to quiet the alarm of the fleeing wo 
men and children, rode up the street and ad 
dressed them in the following soothing words 
** Ladies, don’t be frightened, there is no dan 
ger, I assure you—their powder ain’t wort! 
damn!” Jackson got his pontoons upon 
river bank, but so sternly were the opp 
shores held by Lander’s infantry that ne 
commands nor persuasion could induce the 
el troops to attempt a crossing. 

While matters stood in this position at 
cock, Kelley made a dash from Romney in t 
direction of Winchester, and at Blue’s G p at 
tacked and dispersed a body of militia, storm 
their redoubt and capturing four cannon \ 
all their stores and baggage. This spi 
low caused the rebel commander hastily 
abandon his position before Hancock, and 
move on Romney by the Bloomery road. ‘J 
weather, which had been mild at the commen 


l 


ment of the movement, had now become intens 
ly cold, and the march was accomplished wit 
the most severe suffering to the troops. 
meanwhile quietly withdrew from 
leaving Jackson to occupy, unopposed, a useless 
and devastated village which he could not 
ford to hold, and from which he could not ad- 
vance. 

This campaign was as stupidly conceived, at 
as feebly executed, as any that will be recorde 
on either side in this war of failures and blun- 
It cost the rebel commander about two 
thousand men hors du combat (chiefly from co 
and exposure), and nearly cost him his commis- 


Kelle 


Romne¢ 


ders. 


sion. I was told he was so offended at the stri 
tures that were heaped upon him by his supe 
rior officers, and the public generally, that h¢ 
tendered his resignation, which, however, was 
not accepted. 

During the rebel occupancy of Berkeley m) 
father’s property was wasted and plundered wit 
many circumstances of obscene and wanton out- 
rage. Besides large quantities of blankets and 
bedding which the men took to supply their 
necessities, a great amount was destroyed from 
mere spite and malignity. Doors, balusters, 
and furniture were used for fire-wood, although 
the place was surrounded with abundance of 
good timber. Private papers, collections of 
rare books, choice paintings, port- folios of 
sketches and engravings, cabinets of curiosities 
and articles of vertu, were torn, trampled un- 
der foot, defaced, or carried away. A chivalric 
amateur of the arts introduced his horse int: 
my studio and served his feed in the desk. Bot! 
animals left indelible traces of their apprecia- 
tive tastes behind them. The handsome resi 
dence of Mr. Garrison, a gentleman from Ne\ 
Jersey, was needlessly burned, as were severa 
barns and other buildings. 

Iil-natured folks might be tickled to hea 
that our visitors were not altogether partial h 
their attentions, and that sympathizing friend 


| of the Southern cause fared little better that 


their avowed and open enemies. Some boxe 


of clothes and valuables, belonging to Southern 





ASTHE 


neighbors, had been deposited in our house to 
nsure protection against the Federal Hessians 
and Vandals. Although special pains were 
taken to protect them by proclaiming the po- 
litical proclivities of their owners, they went 
with the rest. Some neighboring cottages, be- 
longing to well-known friends of the Southern 
cause, were gutted as ruthlessly as ours had 
been. For the rest the family received no per- 
sonal rudeness from either officers or men. In- 
deed they spoke with feeling of many acts of 
sympathetic and kindly attention received from 
individuals during these trying times. 

Directly after the departure of the invading 
army my father took to his bed, complaining 
if a severe cold, owing, perhaps, to the unusual 
exposure and discomfort to which he had been 


WOODEN LEGS. 


TLOS. 


subjected during the occupation of his house by 
the troops. During his illness he seemed to 
suffer but little, except from general prostration 
of vital energy. In his broken and fevered sleep 
his mind seemed continually occupied with the 
unhappy condition of his beloved country, and 
when he died, on the sixteenth of the month, in 
his seventieth year, his last audible words were, 
“Forward! Forward! M*Clellan!” 

February 21.—To-day I received a telegram 
from General Birney, informing me of my ap- 
pointment as Assistant Adjutant-General, and 
requesting me to report at once. This prom- 
ises a speedy answer to the patriot’s dying cry. 

The days of impatient and wearing expect 
ancy are at length past, and those of tremen- 
dous realization are at hand. 


WOODEN LEGS. 


FINWO children sat in the twilight, 
Murmuring soft and low, 

Said one, ‘‘ I'll be a sailor-lad, 
With my boat ahoy! yo ho! 

For sailors are most loved of all, 
In every happy home, 

And tears of grief or gladness fall 
Just as they go or come.” 


But the other child said sadly, 
‘* Ah, do not go to sea, 

Or in the dreary winter nights 
What will become of me ? 

For if the wind began to blow, 
Or thunder shook the sky, 

While vou were in your boat, yo ho! 
What could I do but ery ?” 


Then he said, ‘‘I’ll be a soldier, 
With a delightful gun, 

And I'll come home with a wooden leg, 
As heroes have often done.” 

She screams at that—and prays and begs, 
While tears—half anger—start, 

“Don’t talk about your wooden legs, 
Unless you'd break my heart!” 


He answered her rather proudly, 
“Tf so, what can I be? 
If I must not have a wooden leg 
And must not go to sea? 
How could the Queen sleep sound at night, 
Safe froin the scum and dregs, 
If English boys refused to fight 
For fear of wooden legs?” 
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She hung her head repenting, 
And trying to be good, 

But her little hand stroked tenderly 
The leg of flesh and blood! 

And with her rosy mouth she kissed 
The knickerbockered knee, 

And sighed, ‘‘ Perhaps—if you insist— 
You'd better go to sea!” 


Then he flung his arms about her, 
And laughingly he spoke, 

“But I’ve seen many honest tars 
With legs of British oak! 

Oh Darling, when I am a man, 
With beard of shining black, 

Fill be a hero if I can, 
And you must not hold me back.” 


She kissed him as she answered, 
“T'll try what I can do— 

And Wellington had dcth his legs, 
And Cceur de Lion too! 

And Garibaldi,” here she sighed, 
“T know he’s lame—but there— 

He’s such a hero—none beside 
Like him could do and dare!” 


So the children talked in the twilight 
Of many a setting sun, 

And she'd stroke his chin and clap her hand 
That the beard had not begun, 

For though she meant to be brave and good 
When he played a hero's part, 

Yet often the thought of the leg of wood 
Lay heavy on her heart! 
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THE ROB ROY 


CRUISI 
MHE ROB ROY is a canoe, built of oak, 
| with cedar deck; fifteen feet long, twen- 
ty-eight inches broad (she should, her Captain 
thinks, have been two feet shorter and two 
nches narrower); nine inches deep, weighs 
eighty pounds, and draws, when manned, 
three inches of water with an inch keel. For 
her a stream with a clear channel four inches 
1 a yard wide, without bends of less than 


deep 


1 . 
fifteen feet, is a navigable river. 


of propulsion are a man with a stout pair of 


IN 





Her means 


arms, a double-bladed paddle seven feet long; | 


and, when occasion serves, a lug-sail, or pref- 
rably a ‘‘sprit,” rigged to a five-foot mast, 
with bamboo yard. When not in use the sail, 
mast, and yard are rolled up together, making 
a bundle much like an artist’s sketching um- 
brella. In the deck is an elliptic hole fifty- 
four inches by twenty, in which sits Captain, 


| 


THE ROLLERS. 


| OF THE ROB ROY. 


who is also crew, and all hands. <A cover 
India-rubber cloth fits tightly around the com! 
ing, and is fastened by a button to the Cap 
tain’s breast, keeping all dry below deck. The 
Rob Roy is, in form, dimensions, build, and 
equipment, a civilized brother of the Esqui 
maux kyack. But we doubt whether any clv- 
ilized canoeman would for any money under 
take the gymnastic feats performed by the 
Greenland kyackers, as described by Mr. Cl 
F. Hall :* 

Owner, Captain, and crew of the Rob Roy 
is J. Macgregor, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of the ‘* Temple,” London, and so we 


aries 


* “T enjoyed a rare sight. One of the Esquimaux 
turned sts in the water seated in his kyack. 
Over and over he and his kyack went till we 
* Enough!’ and yet he wet only his hands and fa 
is a feat p med only by afew. It 

and strength to do 

miss in the stroke 

oar as they pass from 
their head 
and body are under the 
water) to the 
might terminate fatally 
No one will attempt this 
feat, unless a 
companion in his kyack 
is near. The next feat I 
witnessed was for an Es- 
quimaux to run his kyack, 
while seated in it, over an- 
other, Getting some dis- 
tance off he strikes brisk- 
ly and pushes forward. In 
an instant he is over, hav- 
ing struck the upturned 
peak of his own kyack 
nearly amid-ships, and at 
right angles, of the other. 
These feats were rewarded 
by a few plugs of tobacco." 
—Hall’s Arctic Reseai ch- 
es, p. 78. 


sammer 


requires ¢ 


centre (when 


surface 


however, 


ESQUIMAUX FEAT. —SUMMERSET. 
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a Barrister at 
Law: at all events a gen- 
tleman and ‘ muscular 
Christian” in the 
sense of thatrather abused 
phrase; for he paddled 
his own canoe a thousand 
miles; took kindly to al- 
most every body and ey- 
ery thing; laid by duly on 
Sundays, carried religious 
tracts for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, and gives to the 
** Royal National Life- 
Boat Institution,” and to 
the ‘Shipwrecked Mari- 
ners’ Society,” the profits 
of the clever little book in 
which he narrates the in- 
cidents of his summer va- 
cation. 

The thousand miles of 
canoeing were performed 


suppose 


best 


upon the British Thames; the German Sam- [ 


Danube ; 
French 


the 
Mo- 


Meuse, Rhine, Main, and 
Reuss, Aar, and Ill; the 


bre, 


Swiss 


A CHOKED CHANNEL, 
For a three months’ cruise the following 


given as a list of ‘‘ Useful Stores:” Basket t 
sit on, 126 1 inches, holding an India-rub- 


selle, Meurthe, Marne, and Seine; the Ger-| ber coat; nails, screws, putty, gimlet, cord, 


man Lake Titisee; the Swiss lakes Constance, 
Untersee, Zurich, Zug, and Lucerne; half a 


thread, string; buttons, needles, pins; | 
gage-bag 12125 flannel jacl 


Ket 


inches ; 


dozen canals in Belgium and France, and two | with short flaps, two pairs of flannel trowsers, 


expeditions in the open sea of the British Chan- 
nel. 
sler. 
has dived into caves and catacombs ; has trotted 
in a Norway carriole, and galloped in a Rus- 
sian tarantasse; has sailed on the /Zgean, and 
boated on the Nile; has ‘*muled” in Spain, 
‘*donkeyed” in Egypt, ‘‘cameled” in Syria, 
**sleighed” in Canada, and ‘‘rantooned” in 
Ireland. He has, he says, ‘‘most thoroughly 
enjoyed these and other methods of locomotion 


He has climbed glaciers and volcanoes ; 


in the four quarters of the world; but the pleas- | 


two flannel shirts, one on the person, the oth 


Mr. Macgregor is an experienced tray- | for shore; thin alpaca Sunday coat, thick waist 


coat; pair of light-soled shoes, straw-hat, tw 

collars, three pocket - handkerchiefs; brush, 
comb, tooth-brush; Testament, tracts for dis- 
tribution; purse, circular 
change; blue spectacles, book for journal an 

sketches, pen and pencils; maps, cutting of : 
six-inch square at a time for pocket- references 

pipe, tobacco-case, and light-box; guide-books, 
and pleasant book for evening reading, tearing 
off covers, advertisements, and pages as read; 


notes, and smal 


ure in the canoe was far greater than them all.” | for no needless weight should be carried hun 


SHOOTING A RAPID, 


dreds of miles—even 
fly settling on the bi 
must refused a fre¢ 
passage ; box of ‘*‘ Greg 


be 


ory’s Mixture,” sticking 
plaster, small knife, a1 

pencil. Canoe, paddle, 
mast, sail, and luggage, 
will all weigh about 12 
pounds. 

Several parties of oars- 
men have made pleasant 
voyages on the great Eu- 
ropean 
of whick have been given 
to the world. Mr. Mac- 
gregor thus pleasantly 
sets forth the superiori- 
ty of the canoe and pad 
dle over the boat 
oars: 

‘In the wildest parts 
the best 


rivers, accounts 


ana 


rivers the 


of 








channel is too narrow for oars, or, if wide, it is | 
too shallow for a row-boat; and the tortuous 
nassages, the rocks and banks, the weeds and 
; - the milldams, barriers, fallen trees, 
whirlpools, and waterfalls which con- 
occur on a river winding among hills, 
make those very parts where the scenery is 
wildest and best to be quite unapproachable in 
an open boat, for it would be swamped by the 
sharp waves, or upset over the sunken rocks | 
which are utterly impossible for a steersman to 


snags, 
rapids, 
stantly 


‘‘ But these very things, which are obstacles | 
1 dangers to the ‘pair oar,’ become interest- | 
ng features to the voyager in a covered canoe. | 
‘or now he looks forward, and not backward, | 
is he sits in his little bark. He sees all his | 
yurse, and the scenery besides. With one} 
vowerful sweep of his paddle he can instantly 
turn the canoe, when only a foot distant from 
fatal destruction. He can steer within an inch 
in a narrow place, or press through reeds and 
weeds, branches and grass; can hoist and lower 
his sail without changing his seat; can shove | 
with his paddle when aground, or jump out in 
good time to prevent a decided smash. He can 
wade and haul the light craft over shallows, or 
on dry ground, through fields and hedges, over 
dykes, barriers, and walls; can carry it by hand | 
up ladders and stairs, and can transport his 
boat over high mountains and broad plains in a 
cart drawn by a horse, a bullock, or a cow. 
‘* Nay, more than this, the covered canoe is 
far stronger than an open boat, and may be 


fearlessly dropped headforemost into a deep 
pool, or a lock, or a millrace, and yet, when 
the breakers are high, in the open sea or fresh 
water rapids, they can only wash over the cov- 


ered deck, while it is always dry within. 

‘* Again, the canoe is safer than a rowing- 
boat, because you sit so low in it, and never 
require to shift your place or lose hold of the | 
paddle; while for comfort during long hours, 


THE ROB ROY ON WHEELS. 
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for days and weeks of hard work, it is evidently 
the best, because you lean all the time against 
a backboard, and the moment you rest the pad 
dle on your lap you are as much at ease as in 
an arm-chair; so that, while drifting along with 
the current or the wind, you can gaze around, 
and eat or read or chat with the starers on the 
bank, and yet, in a moment of sudden danger, 
the hands are at once on the faithful paddle 
ready for action. 

** Finally, you can lie at full length in the 
canoe, with the sail as an awning for the sun, 
or a shelter for rain, and you can sleep in it 
thus at night, under cover, with an opening for 
air to leeward, and at least as much room for 
turning in your bed as sufficed for the grea 
Duke of Wellington; or, if you are tired of th 
water for a time, you can leave your boat 
inn—it will not be ‘eating its head off,’ R 
horse ; or you can send it home or sell it, an 
take to the road yourself, or sink into the dul 
old of the ‘Premiére Classe,’ 
dream you are seeing the world. 

‘* With such advantages, then, and with 
weather and good health, the canoe voyag 


cushions and 


good 
abont to be described was truly delightful, an 
I never enjoyed so much continuous pleasure 
in any other tour.” 

The ease and cheapness with which the light 
canoe can be packed upon a railway or steamer, 
carried overland upon a cart, or borne throug! 
the streets of a village when the day’s rowin; 
is done, are no small items of advantage. In 
deed, on most railways the boat was taken as 
luggage, as though it trunk, 
extra charge. Mr. Macgregor's usual mode of 
procedure was to have his canoe carried as 


were a withou 


nearly as possible to the head-waters of a river 
which he wished to explore, and then to row 
down the current, setting sails upon broad 
streams and lakes. Thus he struck the Danub« 
at its very source, in a clear spring in the prince- 
ly gardens at Donauschwingen, and launching 
his canoe a little below 
where, two or three 
brooks having joined, 
the stream is a few feet 
broad, he followed it to 
Ulm, where it has be- 
come a great river. 
Mr. Macgregor’s tour 
was commenced by row- 
ing from London down 
the Thames to Sheer- 
ness, where he had ; 
chance to try his canoe 
in rough water. Her 
buoyancy and stability 
more than equaled his 
expectations. In th 
very midst of the waves 
he managed to rig uy 
mast and sail. Ther 
he sent the canoe by 
rail to Dover, 
by steamer to Ostend, 


thenc« 
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where he gave her another trial in the rough 
rollers of the British Channel, where she be- 
haved admirably, to the great delectation of the 
bathers on the beach and the spectators on the 
pier. Thence canoe and crew went by rail and 
cart to Namur, where trial was made on the 
Sambre and Meuse. 

These quiet streams were for a while suffi- 
cient to please the voyager. ‘‘'The banks would 
be called tame if seen from the shore, but are 
altogether new when you open up the vista from 
the middle of the stream. The picture that is 
rolled up sideways to the common traveler now 
pours out before you, ever enlarging from a 
centre, and in the gentle sway of the stream 
the landscape seems to swell on this side and 
that with new things ever advancing to meet 
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| you in succession. How careful was I,” con- 
tinues Mr. Macgregor, ‘‘at the first shallow, 
getting out and wading as I lowered the boat. 
1A month afterward, I would dash over them, 
| with a shove here and a stroke there, in an- 
| swer to a hoarse creak of the stones at the bot- 
tom grinding against my keel.” 

The voyage down the Meuse gives occasion 
| for some pleasant Dutch pictures in pen and 
}ink. Sometimes when a steamer passed, the 
| voyager would draw alongside, get a penny roll, 
land glass of beer, to the astonishment of the 
| wondering passengers, who set the visitor down 
as a mad Englishman. 

‘*The pleasure of meandering with a new 
river is very peculiar and fascinating. Each 
few yards brings a novelty or starts an excite- 





A crane jumps up here, a duck flutters 
there, splash leaps a gleaming trout by your 
side, the rushing sound of rocks warns you 
round that corner, or anon you come suddenly 
upon a millrace. All these, in addition to the 
scenery and the people and the weather, and 
the determination that you must get on, over, 
through, or under every difficulty, and can not 
leave your boat in a desolate wold, and ought 
+o arrive at a house before dark, and that your 
luncheon bag is long since empty; all these, I 
say, keep the mind awake, which would per- 

1ance dose away for 100 miles in a first-class 
carriage. 

‘‘The river soon got fast and lively, and hour 
after hour of vigorous work prepared one well 
for breakfast. Trees seemed to spring up in 
front and grow tall, but it was only because I 
came rapidly toward them. Pleasant villages 
floated, as it were, to meet me, gently moving. 
All life got to be a smooth and gliding thing, 
without fuss and without dust, or any thing 
sudden or loud, till at length the bustle and 
hammers of Liege neared the Rob Roy—for it 
vas always the objects and not myself that 
seemed to move. Here I saw a fast steamer, 
the Seraing, propelled by water forced from its 
sides, and as my boat hopped and bohbed in 
the steamer’s waves we entered a dock togeth- 
, and I hoisted the canoe into a garden for 
> night.” 

At Liege—famons for its gun-barrels, where 
»ven the women stalk about with twenty stocked 
rifles, each weighing ten pounds, on their backs 
—Mr. Macgregor met the young Earl of Aber- 
ieen, with a canoe very much like his own, only 
1 foot longer and two inches narrower. The 
two canoemen joined company. Sometimes 
they sailed, sometimes paddled a mile or two, 
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| joined to help the boats over a weir, or, by 
way of change, walked a while on the bank, 
towing the canoes after them. At intervals 
were floating-baths, filled with merry bathers, 
and squads of soldiers marched down for their 
daily dip or target-shooting on shore. Once, 
on rounding a point, they came right into a 
great herd of cattle swimming in close column 
across the stream. 

The two voyagers kept company for a while, 
passing Maestricht, once thought one of the 
most strongly-fortified places in Europe, whose 
straight walls would go down in a few hours 
| before the heavy shot of modern artillery. 
Thence they struck eastward by railway to- 
ward the Rhine. The railway officials de- 
murred at first to taking the two boats, but 
suddenly, at a word from a by-stander, hurried 
the canoes aboard. ‘Do you know,” said this 
stranger, after they were fairly on the way, 
‘‘why they yielded so suddenly?” ‘Not at 
all,” replied the Englishmen. ‘‘It was be- 
cause I told them that one of you was the son 
of the Prime Minister, and the other Lord Rus- 
sell’s son.” 

The canoes were launched upon the Rhine 
at Bingen, and after a day’s pleasuring were 
put on the cars for the River Main. The En- 
glishmen fell into converse with a German fel- 
low-passenger, to whom they endeavored to 
give some idea of their pleasure trip. But the 
honest German, mistaking the word ‘* canoes” 
for ‘‘cannons,” was for a while under the im- 
pression that the foreigners were traveling foi 
pleasure with a couple of pieces of artillery 
fifteen feet long, weighing only eighty pounds. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Main the voyagers part- 
ed company, the Earl paddling down the Rhine, 
the Barrister taking his canoe up the river by 
steamer as far as steam- 
ers run; thence by wag- 
on through the passes of 
the Black Forest, stop 
ping for a day’s sail upon 
Titisee—a lonely littk 
lake, or, as we should 
call it, pond, 3000 feet 
above the sea—one of 
the score or two in 
which, according to pop- 
ular belief, the troubled 
ghost of Pontius Pilate 
has its habitation until 
the Day of Judgment, 
then onward again 
through forests and de- 
files, by lonely mountain 
brooks, over the ridge 
to Donauschwingen, the 
source of the Danube. 
Mr. Macgregor notes the 
kindliness and. intelli- 
gence of the dwellers of 
the lonely mountain vil- 
lages. At the hotels 
each guest utters his 
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on,” or ** Bon appetit,” 
All the 
** There 


**Gut Tag,” ‘Gut Morg 
upon coming to or leaving the table. 
peasantry, too, can read, and do read. 


is more reading in one day in a common house | 
same sort | 


in Germany than in a month in the 
of place in France.” 

It happened to be a high-day at Donau- 
schwingen, for there was a great ‘singing 
meeting” for that part of Germany. The Rob 
Roy, a lion none the less welcome for 
unexpected, was borne in procession through 
the streets, and safely deposited in the coach- 
house of the hotel. 


Satisfying himself that among the rivulets | 


which claim to be the source of the Danube 


that starting froma a spring in the garden of | 


the Prince of Furstemburg was the true one, 
our voyager, paying thirteen francs as his ho- 
tel bill for three days, launched his canoe upon 
the brook, and began the descent of the Dan- 
ube, amidst the ‘*‘ hochs!” and farewells of the 
crowd. 

The upper Danube is exceedingly pictur- 
esque. Having in a few miles swollen from a 
tiny brook to a considerable river, it winds 
slowly through level meads, with waving sedge 
on the banks, and silken, sleepy weeds in the 
river. There are long-necked, long-winged, 
long-legged herons, which seem to have for- 
gotten to get a body, and flocks of wild ducks 
in the water, while the air is alive with gay 
butterflies and fierce-looking dragon-flies. The 
hay-makers are busy in the fields, half their 
work seemingly consisting in sharpening their 
miserable scythes. At length hills begin to 
skirt the stream; these are soon crowned with 
old castles; then come woods and rocks, and the 
current grows more rapid, the river descending 
fifteen hundred feet in the course of a five-days’ 
sail. Every few hours is a mill-dam. If one 
is not more than four feet high our canoe-man 
was wont to shoot it; if higher, the canoe was 


being | 
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dragged around and launched below. When 
he came to one of these places he used to walk 
straight into the hay-fields, dragging the boat 
over the wet, newly-mown grass, in literal imi- 
tation of the mythical American craft which 
would run wherever there was a heavy dew, 
greatly to the amusement of hay-makers. 
Once Mr. Macgregor got belated, and night 
fell in with no signs of a habitation in sight, 
and he had made up his mind to sleep supper- 
less in the canoe, thongh a storm was coming 
up. Just then he caught sight of a light high 
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up on the bank; scrambling through the thick- | nigh forgotten his Latin, and they had no other 


‘t, oar in hand to keep off the large dogs which 
throng around these lonely habitations, he 
knocked loudly at the door. All was still, 
though just before he had heard the sound of 
several voices. At length a window far above 
was opened, and a fat night-capped head was 
thrust out, and after a parley the window was 
closed—soon to be opened and other heads 
thrust out. At length, convinced that the 
stranger was alone, he was admitted and hos- 
pitably entertained with the best that the house 
contained—kirschwasser, bread, and eggs, of 


which latter the hungry traveler made ‘way | 


with half a score. The priest was sent for to 
talk with him, but as the Englishman had well- 


language, their talk was not very edifying. 

At Teutlingen, a quaint old town “with a 
good inn and bad pavement,” where every 
house seems to be dyer’s shop or a tannery, 
the Rob Roy and her master was quite a lion. 
The whole floating population followed in pro- 
cession as the boat, mounted on a wheel-bar- 
row, was borne to the inn, where it was hoisted 
into the hay-loft; and until far into the night 
visitors came with lanterns to get a sight of the 
curious craft. In the morning all the populace 
flocked to the bridge to see the departure, one 
man politely requesting that it might be de- 
layed a few minutes till his bedridden father 
could come up to get a sight. 
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Leaving the Danube at Ulm, famous in his 
tory, the Rob Roy was sent by rail to Freder- | 
ickshafen, on the Swiss Lake of Constance, | 
upon which the canoe was soon launched, and 
a sail was taken around that romantic sheet of | 
water, then down its outlet, the ‘‘arrowy | 
Rhine,” to Schaffhausen, the finest of Euro- | 
pean waterfalls; then by rail again to Lake 
Zurich, the centre of the region where gather 
the Swiss tourists, for whom arise the huge | 
hotels which seem to be managed with the 
special view of demonstrating the problem of 
giving the least accommodation for the most | 
money. 

**If you wish to live well in Switzerland,” | 
says Mr. Macgregor, ‘‘go to German hotels, 
and avoid the grand barracks reared on every | 
view-point for the English tourist. See how | 
the omnibus from the train or steamer pours | 
down victims into the landlord’s arms. | 
The whole party, men, women, and children, 
are so demure, so afraid of themselves, that the | 
hotel-keeper does just what he likes with them, 
every one. As a helpless bachelor, and wit! 
out a courier or heavy baggage, I enter too, 
and venture to order a cutlet and potatoes. 
After half an hour two chops come and spinach, 
each just one bite, and cold. I ask for fruit, 
and some pears are presented that grate on the 
knife, with a minute bunch of grapes—good 
ones, I will acknowledge. For this I pay two 
shillings. Next day I row down the lake and | 
order, just as before, a cutlet, potatoes, and 
fruit. Presently appear two luscious yeal-cut- 
lets, with splendid potatoes, and famous hot 
plates; and a fruit-basket teeming gracefully 
with large clusters of magnificent grapes, 
peaches, pears, all gushing with juice, mellow 
apples and rosy plums. For this I pay one shil- 
ling and sixpence. The secret is, that the Ger- 
mans won't pay the prices which the English 
fear to grumble at, and won't put up with the 
articles the English fear to refuse.” 

At a village on the lake our canoeist seems 
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| countries, where there is no common languag 


| people alike. 


to have had his only serious occasion for fay) 
finding during his whole voyage. His pet, t} 
Rob Roy, was badly treated. He had config 
her to the care of a man who seemed to by 
stolid, honest fellow; but she had ‘been sad] 
tumbled about, filled with water, the seat ea 
off and floating outside, the covering derange 
the sails untied, and the sacred paddle defi}, 
by clumsy hands. The man who suffered thix 
to be perpetrated,” says Mr. Macgregor, “y 
not, I hope, forget the Anglo-German-Fr 
set-down he received (with a half-franc 

I shall not in future forget the time-honor 


| practice of carrying the canoe, invariably, int 


the hotel.” 

This practice of carrying the canoe to th 
hotel every evening gave rise to a multitude of 
pleasant scenes; the children, whether of large 
or smaller growth, taking immense delight j 
following the vessel in its land passage, and, 
sase of need, aiding in its transport. Let t! 
following serve as an example of many: 

‘* Frequent intercourse with natives of strang 


| between them and the tourist, will gradual 


which suits a 
Thus, in any place, no matter 
what was their dialect, it was always easy t 
induce one or two men to aid in carrying th 
canoe. The formula for this was something it 
the following sty le: 

‘*T first got the boat on shore, and a crowd 
of course soon collected, while I arranged 
interior, and spunged out the splashed water, 
and fastened the cover down. Then, tighten 
ing my belt for a walk, I looked round with ; 
kind smile, and selecting a likely man, I woul 
address him in English deliberately as follows 
—suiting each action to the word, for I hav 
always found that sign language is made mor 
natural when you speak your own tongue 


teach him a ‘sign language,” 


| the time you are acting: ‘Well, now, I thin! 
|as you have looked on enough and have sec: 
| all you want, it’s about time to go to a hotel, 
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Gasthaus. Here! you 
_yes, you/—just take 
that end of the boat up, 
so—gently, dangsam! 
mgsam! — all right, 
ves, under your arm, 
ike this — now march 
ff to the best hotel, 
Gasthaus.’ 
“Then the proces- 
sion naturally formed 
itself. The most humor- 
US boy sof course took 
yrecedence, because of 
services willing to be 
erformed; and, mean- 
while, they gratuitously 
lanced about and un- 
ler the canoe like the 
Fauns around Silenus. 
Women only came near 
and waited modestly till 
the throng had passed. 
[he seniors of the place 
kept on the safer con- 
fines of the movement, 
vhere dignity of gait 
might comport with 
close observation.” 
From Lake Zurich to 
Lake Zug is some ten miles, over a high neck 
of forest land, over which the canoe was taken by 
art, the driver whereof was vastly proud of his 
ovel freight. After sailing around this pretty 


ike, studded with islands, the Rob Roy rumbled 
y cart over to the Lake of Lucerne, the Sea of | 
the Four Cantons, famous in Swiss story, which 
Mr. Macgregor thinks ‘‘ the prettiest lake in the 
vorld.” ‘* Like other people,” he says, ‘‘ and at 
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other times, I had traversed this beautiful water 
of the Four Cantons; but those only who have 


|; seen it well by steamer and by walking, so as 


to know how it juts in and winds around an in- 
tricate geography, can imagine how much bet- 
ter you may follow and grasp its beauties by 
searching them out alone and in acanoe. For 
thus I could penegrate all the wooded nooks, 
and dwell upon each view-point, and visit the 
rocky islets, and wait long, 
longer—as long as I pleased 
— before some lofty berg, 
while the ground-swell gen- 
tly undulated, and the pass- 
ing cloud shaded the hill with 
gray, and the red flag of a 
steamer fluttered in a distant 
sunbeam, and the plash of a 
barge’s oar broke on the 
boatman’s song; every thing 
around changing just a lit- 
tle, and the stream of in- 
ward thought and admiration 
changing too as it flowed; 
but all the time, and when 
the eye came back to it again, 
there was the same grand 
mountain, still the same.” 
The outlet of the Sea of 
the Four Cantons the 
Reuss, which falls into the 
Aar, and this again into the 
Rhine. The Reuss is a 
rapid stream, and nobody 
camld tell whether it was 
boatable, though there was a 
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story of a man who had gone into it with a boat, | 
was arrested by the police, and punished for thus 
periling his life. However, Mr. Macgregor re- | 
solved to try it. The voyage turned out rather 
perilous, and he had more than one occasion to 
shirk a waterfall. At length he came to a place 
where the river ran swiftly through a gorge with 
steep, rocky banks, the channel filled with rocks 
and rapids. He had been warned of this bad 
place, but had forgotten the admonition. The 
river here makes a series of sharp turns, almost 
like the figure 8, gliding over a sloping ledge 
of tlat rocks lying athwart the stream only a few 
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main stream converges as it rushes down a nar- 
row neck. The trough of this wave was two feet 
below the level of the surface, the crest of th 
wave four feet above, so that there was six 
feet of wave through which the Rob Roy must 
plunge bodily ; behind this main wave was an- 
other but smaller. What was behind that? 
If it was a rock, then the last hour of the Ro! 
Roy, and most likely of her Captain, had come. 
The canoe plunged headlong into the shining 
mound of water. The canoeman shut his eyes, 
| clenched his teeth, and clutched his paddle as 
| he saw her sharp prow deeply buried, and be 


inches below the surface. Over this the Rob/| fore she could rise the mass of solid water 


| 


Roy swept, the keel and sides grinding and | struck him with a heavy blow full in the breast, 


bumping on the stones, or slipping over the soft 


closing round his neck, as if cold hands had 


moss which qothed their sides. Right in front | gripped him, quite taking away his breath 
was the peculiar wave, always raised when a/ An instant after there was another slap and 








lutch, but feebler, from 
. lesser wave, a whirl 
, the eddy below, and 
gallant little Rob 
Roy slowly rose from 
nder a load of water. 
[he peril was seen, en- 
yuntered, and overpast 
in a moment. Hardly 
. drop of water had got 
inside under the water- 
roof covering, and 
though the breast of the 
voyager and all his front 
was drenched, his back 
was hardly wet in driv- 
ing through the waves. 
From the Reuss the 
Rob Roy passed into the 
Aar, not without some 
adventures, such as be- 
ing fixed on a waterfall, 
ind from the Aar into 


the Rhine, once more, at Waldschut ‘‘ Forest | 


id.” It was now late in September, and the 
Rob Roy had wet her keel in the waters of En- 
gland, Holland, Belgium, France, Wurtemburg, 
Bavaria, Baden, Rhenish Prussia, the Palatin- 


ate, Switzerland, and the Grand Duchy of Ho- | 
henzollern Sigmaringen, with a population of | 
52,000, and a sovereign bearing the sounding 


title of ** His Royal Serene Highness the He- 
reditary Prince of Hohenzollern Sigmaringen,”’ 
of sufficiently pure blood, we believe, to entitle 

family to furnish husbands or wives to the 
eigning families of Europe. 


Down the Rhine once more, but still far | 


above the point where the Rob Roy had sailed 
two months before; but whither the fame of 
the little canoe had preceded her, and where 
the good burgers made unavailing efforts to 


pronounce her name; some hailing her as the | 


‘*Roab Ro,” others as the Rub-ree: while a 
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spectacled personage, most likely a University 
Professor, or a Doctor of Philosophy at least, 
called out, ‘* Ah, ah! Valtarescott !” manifest- 
ing thereby his own acquaintance with the nov- 
els of the great Wizard of the North. 

Down the rapid Rhine again, paddling vig- 
orously, and shooting the rapids in all sorts of 
ways until Bale was reached. Here at the 
turning point, where the Rhine bends from 


| west to north, and seeks the sea, there were 


routes innumerable which might be taken home- 
ward. 

The one finally chosen led across the range 
of the Vosges, over which the Rob Roy was 
borne by rail and cart to the head-waters of 
the Moselle, down which she was paddled for a 
while ; thence again carted to the upper course 
of the Meurthe, which seemed lined with wash- 
ing barges and fishermen, patiently waiting 
for a nibble, which they rarely got; then again 

by canal and railway 
to the Marne, down 
which the little canoe 
floated for 200 miles, 
with little of adven- 
ture, saving the an- 
noying passages of a 
few barrages or *‘ bar- 
One of these 
consisted of three low 
steps reaching quite 
across the stream, 
each having a line of 
iron posts, with con- 
necting chains, reach- 
ing from the top of 
one to the bottom of 
that below. The space 
between these posts 
was only an inch or 
two greater than the 
breadth of the Rob 
Roy, and to steer 


riers.” 
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through was a deli- 
cate task. But a 
group of navvies had 
gathered to see what 
the Englishman would 
do. Sohe resolved to 
try the passage ; but 
the boat got entan- 
gled in the chains, 
and the Captain got 
out quietly into the 
water, whistling as 
though all was just 
as it should be, lifted 
the canoe through, 
and got in dripping 
wet, and paddled off 
amidst the cheers of 
the crowd. 

Again, hoping to 
cut off a long bend, 
he turned into a nar- 
row canal. But soon 
the channel became 
so thoroughly filled 
with grass and weeds 
that it was just like a 
hay-field, with grass four feet high ready for 
mowing. Through this the canoe was pushed 
for miles under a hot sun. But at length the 
canal struck the river again, and the Rob Roy 
glided down Paris-ward until it entered the 
Seine. 

‘*The gradual approach to Paris by gliding 
down the Seine,” writes Mr. Macgregor, ‘‘ was 
altogether a new sensation. By diligence, rail- 
way, or steamer, you have nothing like it—not 
certainly by walking into Paris along a dusty 
road. For now I was smoothly carried on 


panorama majestically unfolds. Villas thick- 
en, gardens get smaller as houses are closer ; 
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a wide and winding river, with nothing to | Homeward she went by rail to Calais, by steam- 
do but to look and listen, while the splendid | er thence to Dover, and then by rail again to 
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trees get fewer as walls increase ; barges line 
the banks ; commerce and its movements, lux- 
ury and its adornments; spires and cupolas 
grow out of the dim horizon, and the hum of 
life gets deeper and busier, while the pretty 
little tinkling sound of the river waters yields 
to the roar of traffic, and to that indescribable 
thrill which throbs in the air around this capi- 
tal of the Continent, the centre of the politics, 
the focus of the pleasure and splendor of th 
world.” 

Here ended the voyage of the Rob Roy. 


London. 

Our country furnishes a field for canoe voy- 
ages which would ex- 
ceed in pleasure and 
interest that of the 
Rob Roy. Forty-eight 
hours from New York, 
by steamer or rail, 
would land the canoe 
at the very head-wa- 
ters of either the Con- 
necticut, the Hudson, 
the Delaware, or the 
Susquehanna. For a 
bolder journey, why 
not go down the Saint 
Lawrence, from Lake 
Ontario, sailing or pad- 
dling among the Thou- 
sand Isles, shooting 
the Rapids, passing 
Montreal and Quebec, 
and going up the lake- 
like Saguenay ? 
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XIV.—THE WILDS OF ARKANSAS. 


Extent and Population. —Secession. —The Indians, —Com- 
mencement of Hostilities.—The Battle of Pea Ridge.— 
Disastrous Gun-Boat Expedition.—The march to Helena. 
—RBattle of Bayou Cache.—Battle of old Fort Wayne.— 
Battle of Cross Hollows; of Cane Hill.—Battle of Prairie 
Grove.—Capture of Van Buren; of Arkansas Post.—Re- 
pulse of the Rebels at Helena. The march upon Little 
Rock; its Capture.—The State Redeemed. 


HACKERAY, upon his return to England 
from this country, was honored by a break- 
fast, given him by Dickens and others of the 


Cc. ABBOTT. 
‘ 


literati of London. The conversation turned 
upon America and the mother-wit of the com- 
mon people. Thackeray was asked what was 
the wittiest thing he had heard during his tour, 
He replied: 

‘*T was once steaming up one of the majestic 
Western rivers, fifteen hundred miles from the 
Atlantic coast, when I met a Western.man who 
had just returned from the tour of Europe. I 
asked him how he liked England. He replied, 
hesitatingly, ‘ Why, I liked England very well 
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—very well indeed, in the daytime.’ ‘In the 
daytime,’ I rejoined, ‘why what was the diffi- 
culty in the night?’ He answered very sober- 
ly, ‘I was always afraid to go out after dark 
lest I should step off !’” 

The magnitude of this country exceeds all 
ordinary comprehension. Arkansas, which de- 
rives its name from an extinct tribe of Indians, 
and which is one of the new and but little known 
States of the Mississippi Valley, embraces an 
area of 52,198 square miles, It is considerably 
larger than Ireland, and about equal to the 
whole of England. The Arkansas River, which 
sweeps through its centre, takes its rise among 
the Rocky Mountains, and flows unobstructed 
two thousand miles before it empties its flood 
into the Mississippi, of which it is a tributary. 
The Mississippi, in its tortuous course, washes 
the eastern border of the State for a distance 
of nearly four hundred miles. The Arkansas 
River rolls its majestic flood through the heart 
of the State in a winding course of nearly fif- 
teen hundred miles. In the year 1800 France 
was in possession of the whole of the vast region 
north and west of the Mississippi to the Pacific 
Qcean, and as far north as the British territory, 
excepting only the portions then occupied by 
Spain. 

Jefferson and other far-seeing statesmen of 
that day were keenly alive to the importance 
that the mouth of the Mississippi, and the im- 
mense valleys watered by its western tributaries, 
should be under the exclusive control of the 
United States. After much diplomacy the 
country was purchased by the United States 
Government for fifteen millions of dollars. The 
whole country, which was then almost an un- 
explored wilderness, roamed over by painted 
savages, was called Louisiana. It has been 
cut up into the States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, the greater part of Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, the Indian Territories, ete. 
Such a transfer of real estate was probably 
never before made since the creation of the 
world. Its possession by the United States 
was deemed a matter of vital importance to our 
national peace and prosperity. Napoleon said, 


‘*This accession of territory strengthens for- 
ever the power of the United States. I have 
now given to England a rival who will sooner 
or later humble her pride.” Arkansas was re- 
ceived as a State into the Union in 1836. 


At the commencement of the rebellion the | 


population of Arkansas consisted of about 
324,323 whites and 111,104 slaves. At the 
Presidential election of 1860, which called out 
nearly every available voter, the State cast 
36,959 votes. This handful of men assumed 
that the State belonged exclusively to them, 
and that they had a right to withdraw the terri- 
tory from the National Government, and trans- 
fer it to England, France, Spain, Mexico, or 
the Confederate rebels, as they pleased. 

There was a strong Union party in Arkansas, 
composed of the peaceable and respectable 
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|der of the arsenal. 


classes of the people ; but they were soon over- 
borne by the madness of those reckless men 
who were determined at every hazard to break 


up the Government. On the 16th of January. 


| 1861, the Legislature voted to submit the ques- 


tion to the people, whether they would call] 
Convention to act upon the subject of secession 
The election was held on the 18th of February. 
The vote stood 27,412 for the Convention. 
15,816 against it. At the election of delegates 
for this Convention the Union vote was 23,626. 
the secession vote 17,927, being a majority of 
5699 against secession. 

As one of the measures adopted to “fire the 
Southern heart,” on the 8th of February a mo 
of rebels under military organization, but act- 
ing without either State or National authority, 
ascending the river in two steamboats from 
Helena, demanded of Colonel Totten, the Unit- 
ed States officer in command, the surrender of 
the National arsenal at Little Rock. Thes 
desperate men, four hundred in number, seem 
to have overawed the Governor. Without the 
shadow of an excuse for the treasonable act— 
for the State had not then even pretended to 
secede—he demanded, backed by the bludgeons 
and the bowie-knives of this mob, the surren- 
Colonel Totten had no 
force to resist the demand. Thus the arsenal, 
with 9000 stand of arms, 40 cannon, and a large 
amount of ammunition, passed into the hands 
of the rebels. Colonel Totten did every thing 
which his country could have asked of him un- 
der the trying circumstances in which he was 
placed. 

After long debate the Convention, not being 
able to agree, adjourned on the 20th of March, 
referring the question of secession back again 
to the people. On the 12th of April South 
Carolinian rebels opened fire upon Sumter. 
This brought matters to a crisis. Every man 
was compelled to take sides, for the nation or 
against it. The rebels in Arkansas were elate 
with joy. In reply to the demand from the 
National Government for a quota of troops to 
aid in putting down the rebellion Governor 


| Rector replied : 
when he had signed the articles of cession: | 


“Tn answer to your requisition for troops from Arkansas 
to subjugate the Southern States, I have to say that none 
will be furnished. The demand is only adding insult t 
injury. The people of this commonwealth are freemen, 
not slaves, and will defend, to the last extremity, their 
honor, lives, and property against Northern mendacity and 
usurpation.” 

Twelve days after the fall of Sumter, on the 
22d of April, the Arkansas rebels seized a fine 
marine hospital which the United States Gov- 
ernment had built at Napoleon, near the mouth 
of Arkansas River. The Government had in 
store there one hundred and thirty boxes, con- 
taining one hundred and forty thousand ball 
cartridges, one hundred Maynard rifles, two 
hundred cavalry saddles, and five hundred sa- 


bres. These were destined for the National 


| troops, two thousand in number, who were sta- 


tioned along a line a thousand miles in extent 
to guard the frontiers of Arkansas and Texas 
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from incursions of the Indians. These military 
stores were seized by General Jones under in- 
structions from Governor Rector. 

Two days after this, on the 24th of April, 
Governor Rector sent Colonel Borland to cap- 
ture Fort Smith, at the city of the same name, 
ipon the Arkansas River, on the extreme west- 
ern border of the State. The insurrectionists 
ached the fort in a steamer at 12 o'clock on 
the night of the 24th. Captain Sturgess, who 
was in command, apprised of their approach, 
left with his little garrison of two cavalry com- 
panies an hour before their arrival, taking with 
him the horses and all the stores he could re- 
move, falling back upon Fort Wachita, in the 
Indian Territory. Fort Smith was one of the 
finest on the frontier. The rebels having seized 
it, with National property estimated at the 


value of three hundred thousand dollars, raised | 


the Confederate flag with cheers for Jeff Davis. 
The Convention was now hurriedly reassem- 
bled, and without waiting for the action of the 


people, on the 6th of May an ordinance of se- | 


cession was passed, with but one dissenting 
vote. Commissioners were immediately dis- 
patched to the rebel Congress in Montgomery, 
and on the 18th the State of Arkansas was de- 
lared no longer to belong to the United States, 
but to the Confederacy of Southern rebels. 
The passage of the ordinance of secession in 
the Convention was a solemn scene; and yet 
but few of those infatuated men were aware of 
the woes they were bringing down upon their 
land. It was three o'clock in the afternoon. 
[he hall was crowded almost to suffocation. 
Profound silence prevailed as vote after vote 
was given, broken only by cheers when some 
well-known Union man gave in his adhesion 
to the cause of treason. When the result was 
announced a cheer arose which shook the build- 
ing to its foundations. Thus the great crime 
was perpetrated which plunged thousands of 
the families of Arkansas into life-long woe. 

West of Arkansas extends the Indian Terri- 
tory, spreading over almost countless leagues 
and occupied by remnants of many Indian 
tribes. ‘Their country embraces 82,073 square 
miles, being about equal to the whole island of 
Great Britain. The region had been divided 
out to the Cherokees, Osages, Quapaws, Sene- 
cas, Shawnees, Creeks, Seminoles, Reserve In- 
dians, Choctaws, and Chickasaws. Their ag- 
gregate population amounted to 71,500. Some 
of these, through the labors of missionaries, 
were partially civilized; others were in a very 
savage state. 

The Secession Convention had authorized 
the calling out of sixty thousand men to prose- 
cute the war against the United States, and 
efforts were immediately adopted to bring the 
tomahawk and the scalping-knife of these fierce 


warriors to their aid. As early as the 29th of | 
January, 1861, more than three months before | 


the act of secession was passed, Governor Rec- 
tor wrote to John Ross, the veteran, well-edu- 
cated Chief of the Cherokees, urging him, by 


every consideration he could present, to mar- 
shal his warriors under the rebel flag. The 
Indian Chief wrote a very dignified reply, de- 
clining to enter the war path against his breth- 
ren of the United States, from whom he de- 
clared that he had received only kind treatment. 
But the rebels were determined to drag the 
poor savages into the conflict. 

On the 15th of May Colonel Kannady, the 
rebel commissioner at Fort Smith, which was 
just on the borders of the Indian country, and 
which, as we have shown, the rebels had wrest- 
| ed from its feeble garrison, wrote again to John 
| Ross, wishing to know explicitly ‘‘ whether it is 
| your intention to adhere to the United States 
|Government during the pending conflict, or 
| if you mean to support the Government of the 
| Southern Confederacy.” The reply of John 
Ross was noble. After stating that their rela- 
tions were perfectly amicable with the United 
States, and that they had no grievances of 
which to complain, he adds: 





*“*The Cherokees have properly taken no part in the 
present deplorable state of affairs. They have done no- 
thing to disturb the cordial friendship between them and 
their white brothers. Weak, defenseless, and scatter d 
over a large section of country, in the peaceful pursuits of 
agricultural life, without hostility to any, and with friend- 
ly feelings toward all, they hope to be allowed to remain 
so, under the solemn conviction that they should not be 
called upon to participate in the threatened fratricidal war 
between the United States and the Confederate States, 
and that persons gallantly tenacious of their own righta 
will respect those of others. Under existing circumstances 
my wish, advice, and hope are, that we shall be allowed 
to remain strictly neutral. Our interests all centre in 
peace.” 

But the rebels were inexorable. As by the 
rigors of a conscription more merciless than the 
world had ever before known, they drove every 
man within their borders, capable of bearing 
arms, into their ranks, so they compelled the 
poor Indians to take sides. When these half- 
civilized men found that they must fight, many 
of them rallied beneath the banners of the 
United States. 

On the 29th of January, 1862, General Ear] 
Van Dorn took command of the rebel forces in 
the trans-Mississippi district, having his head- 
quarters at Little Rock, the capital of Arkan- 
sas. He was preparing to invade Missouri, to 
co-operate with rebels there in compelling the 
State to secede from the Union and to unite 
with the Confederacy. To frustrate this pur- 
pose, General Halleck, in command of this De- 


partment, sent a considerable force, under Gen- 
eral Curtis, down into the southwest corner of 
Missouri, where the rebels had already com- 
menced their march of invasion. The two hos- 
tile bodies met near Springfield. The rebels 
were repulsed, and the patriots unfurled their 
triumphant banners over the court-house in the 


city. 

The Confederate General Price retreated 
toward Arkansas. General Curtis hotly pur- 
sued him. There were sundry skirmishes be- 
tween the rear-guard of the fugitives and the 
advance of the pursuers, until, after a chase of 
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seventy miles, it was telegraphed to Washing- 
ton, by General Halleck, on the 18th of Febru- 
ary: 
‘The flag of the Union is floating in Ar- 
kansas. General Curtis has driven Price from 
Missouri, and is several miles across the Arkan- 
sas line, cutting up Price’s rear, and hourly 
capturing prisoners and stores.” 

The rebels made a brief stand at Sugar 
Creek, but were speedily routed and driven 
headlong toward Fayetteville. Again they 
offered resistance at Cross Hollows and at 
Fayetteville, and again from each place they 
were driven wildly, with loss of prisoners and of 
stores. At Mudtown, one of the encampments 
of the foe, the rebels, as they retreated, pois- 
oned the wells and the provisions which they 
left behind. It was reported to General Hal- 
leck that forty-two officers and men were thus 
poisoned. Notwithstanding the exasperation 
of our soldiers in view of such barbarity, they 
did not wreak any vengeance upon the rebel 
prisoners in our hands, 

General Curtis was now in quite a wilderness 
country, many a weary league from the base 
of his supplies at St. Louis on the Missouri. 
He had with him an army of about 10,500 cay- 
alry and infantry, with 49 pieces of cannon. 
Anticipating that the rebels would concentrate 
all their possible force to attack him, he selecteda 
strong position about fourteen miles east of Ben- 
tonville to make a stand against whatever odds 
might march against him. The four divisions 
of his army were stationed at points to guard 
all approaches, but from which they could be 
easily rallied and united in case of an attack. 

The 5th of March was bitterly cold and blus- 
tering, and the ground was white with snow. 
As General Curtis was engaged in writing, 
scouts came hurrying in with the information 
that the rebels were approaching in force, evi- 
dently prepared to give battle. Van Dorn had 
concentrated an army of between 25,000 and 
30,000 men, composed of troops from Missouri, 
led by Price, bands from Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas, under M‘Culloch, and a mass of In- 
dians, whom they had compelled to join their 
ranks, from the Cherokee, Chickasaw, and 
Choctaw tribes, goaded on by Albert Pike. 
These troops were gathered in the Boston 
Mountains, a high range in the extreme north- 
western part of the State. 

Generals Sigel and Asboth were southwest 
of Bentonville. The first dash of the foe was 
toward their little band. Sigel immediately 
retreated upon Bentonville, and then, while 
pressed by an overpowering force—often sur- 
rounding him, in one of the most brilliant ex- 
ploits of this or any other war, slowly retired, 
beating back the assaults of the foe on both 
flanks and his rear for five-and-a-half hours, 
until safely, and with all his baggage train pre- 
served, he reached the reinforcements which 
Curtis sent to his aid. Truly does Sigel say, 
in his address to his soldiers : 

‘On the retreat from Bentonville to Sugar Creek, a dis- 
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tance of ten miles, you cut your way through an enemy a: 
least five times stronger than yourselves. The ac ivity 
self-possession, and courage of the little band of 600 y 

ever be memorable in the history of this war.” ; 


Curtis rapidly concentrated the patriot arm 
upon a commanding swell of land called Pe. 
Ridge, on the banks of Sugar Creek. Va 
Dorn, exulting in his immense superiority j; 
numbers, marched from Fayetteville to Ben 
tonville, leaving Pea Ridge some miles distay; 
upon his right. Near Bentonville he took 
detour to the westward with the main body of 
his army, and while he made the feint of an at- 
tack upon Curtis upon the south, he presse 
rapidly northward and gained, about eigh: 
miles from Curtis, and in his rear, the only 
road by which he could retreat to Springtield 
He now felt sure of his victims. Less tha; 
ten thousand patriots, in a strange country, 
with their lines of communication and their re 
treat cut off, were completely surrounded by 
thirty thousand as desperate men as evel 
plunged into the horrors of battle. 

Curtis, fully aware of the arduous conflict 
which was before him, prepared to meet th 
foe, now rushing upon him from all sides, | 
adopting all the precautions which militar 
skill and bravery could suggest. Parties we: 
detailed to fell timber to obstruct the approach- 
earth-works were thrown up and positions 
selected for the batteries. All the men worked 
with a will, and as by magic the spacious en 
campment became strongly fortified. By th 
middle of the afternoon of the 6th the four di 
visions were assembled on the selected field t 
await the crisis of a battle whose result w: 
very uncertain, and the issues of which woul 
inevitably prove most momentous. ‘The lin 
of the army extended three or four miles front 
ing Sugar Creek on the south, with the broke 
plateau, called Pea Ridge, extending north 
ward in the rear. It had been supposed that 
the enemy would attack from the south, as it 
was not then known that the great mass of th 
rebel army had swept around to cut off our re 
treat and to attack us from the north. 

As soon as this movement of the enemy wa 
ascertained on the 6th a change of front becam: 
necessary. While effecting this change intel 
ligence was brought that the rebels were ad- 
vancing in force, having already commenced 
their attack directly in our rear. It was then 
about half past ten o’clock in the morning. It 
was clear and cold, and not a breath of air swept 
the ground, which was slightly whitened with 
snow. The battle commenced on the right of 
our column, and raged all day most furiousl;s 
through ravines and over ridges and into for 
ests, with charges and counter-charges, re 
pulses, and victories in a blending of terror, 
confusion, uproar, wounds, and death which it 
is in vain for any pen to describe. The Third 
and Fourth Divisions, severally under the com- 
mand of Colonels Carr and Davis, bore th 
brunt of this battle. 

The loss on both sides was severe. 
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Dorn had massed an 
numbers at this point, 
lies and penetrating thick underbrush, suc- 
ceeded in driving back our right wing nearly 
a mile. Night closed the conflict. General 
Curtis thus sums up the result: 


immense superiority of 


‘«The enemy ceased firing, and I hurried men after the 
caissons and more ammunition. Meantime I arranged the 
infantry in the edge of the timber, with ficlds in front, 
where they lay on their arms and held the position for 
the night. I directed a detail from each company to bring 
water and provisions. Thus, without a murmur these 
weary soldiers lay, and many of them slept within a few 
yards of the foe, with their dead and wounded comrades 
scattered around them. Darkness, silence, and fatigue 
soon secured for the weary broken slumbers and gloomy 
repose. The day had closed on some reverses on the 
right, but the left had been unassailed, and the centre had 
driven the foe from the field.” 


and threading deep gul- | 


| visible. 


General Asboth with his artillery rendered 
signal service, as did Colonel Osterhaus in a 
very gallant charge. Before the battle com- 
menced the purity of the atmosphere was such 
that every object on the hills and slopes was 
But the smoke of the conflict soon 
settled so thick and heavy that the whole scene 
was enveloped in sulphurous gloom, and the 
position of the batteries could only be dis- 
cerned by the lurid flash at the moment of dis- 
charge. The dense masses of infantry were 
entirely obscured by the ever-thickening cloud. 
During the night the lines of the hostile parties 
were not more than six hundred feetapart. It 
was bitter cold, but no fires could be safely 
lighted lest the batteries of the enemy should 
open upon them; and the air was so still that 
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it was necessary to carry on conversation in 
whispers. The braying of the mules through 
the long hours of the night was painful to hear. 
Many of them had been without water for forty- 
eight hours, and without food for twenty-four. 

The patriot commanders passed a sleepless 
night. Though Curtis kept up good courage 
and was sanguine of ultimate success, the su- 
periority of the foe in numbers was so great 
that most of the officers, though prepared for a 
desperate fight, silently and anxiously awaited 
the dawn. The long-looked-for light at length 
appeared in the east; and the sun, like a fiery 
ball, shone portentously through the murky 
clouds. The enemy held the only road by 
which we could retreat. 
swarmed with their troops. They outnum- 
bered the patriots three to one, and a thousand 
of our men had already fallen dead or wounded. 

Soon after the dawn there was some skirm- 
ish firing, and at eight o’clock, as the can- 


The woods and hills | 


noniers stood to their guns along the entire | 


line, the fire was opened. Sigel arranged his 
batteries in a way which elicited the highest 


admiration from the most scientific observers. | 


He soon had thirty pieces of artillery opening 
upon the enemy a fire which no human courage 
could endure. Canister and grape tore through 
the crowded ranks of the foe with awful de- 
struction. An officer in the regular army, who 
was a witness of this scene, writes: 

** For two hours and ten minutes did Sigel’s iron hail 
fall thick as autumn leaves, furious as the avalanche, 
deadly as the simoom. One by one the rebel pieces ceased 
to play. Onwardcrept ourinfantry. Onward crept Sigel 
and his terrible guns. Shorter and shorter became the 
range. No charge of theirs could face that iron hail, or 
dare to venture on that compact line of bayonets. Again 
Sigel advanced his line, making another partial change 
of front. Then came the order to charge the enemy in 
the woods; and those brave boys, who had lain for hours 
with the hail and shot of the enemy falling upon them and 
the cannon of Sigel playing over-them, rose up and dressed 
their ranks as if it were but an evening parade. And as 
the ‘ Forward’ was given the Twenty-fifih Illinois moved 
in compact line, supported on the left with the Twelfth 
Missouri acting as skirmishers, and on the right by the 
Twenty-second Indiana, As they passed into the dense 
brush they were met by a terrible volley. This was an- 
swered by one as terrible and far more deadly. Volley 
followed volley ; yet on and on went that line of deterin- 
ined men. Steadily they pushed the rebel force until they 
gained more open ground. Here the Confederate forces 
broke in confusion and fled. The day was ours. And the 
battle of Pea Ridge was added to the already long list of 
triumphs clustering around the old starry flag.” 


The rebels retreated precipitately through 
the gullies and ravines, pelted by round shot 
and shell from such batteries could be 
brought to bear upon their rapidly-vanishing 
lines. Sigel pursued them some miles toward 
Keitsville, firing on them as they ran away. 
M‘Culloch, a rebel of reckless daring and much 
military skill, fell in thisengagement. His loss 
was greatly deplored by his comrades. 

The Indians, goaded on by Albert Pike, were 
roused, like wolves having once lapped blood, to 
demoniac ferocity. They gratified their savage 
propensities by scalping the wounded; and it 
is said that it made no difference to them 


as 


whether the scalp was peeled from the brow of 
friend or foe. All Would alike count as tro- 
phies of their prowess around their camp-tires, 
The rebels complained that they rendered but 
little efficient service ; that they were bewil- 
dered by the deafening roar of battle. They 
had been accustomed to the rifle. They had 
heard the war-whoop. But when they Saw 
12-pounders running around on wheels, caus- 
ing the forest to tremble with their thunderings, 
while shells shrieked through the air, prostrated 
large trees, and exploded with carnage which 
swept away whole platoons, their amazem 

passed all bounds. No power could hold them 
to the discipline essential in modern warfare. 

The Texan Rangers were more fierce and 
savage even than the Indians. Probably 
more desperate set of men never existed. The 
Richmond Whig speaks, with much complacen- 
cy, of the Texans, ‘‘ with their large, heavy 
knives, driving skulls in twain, mingling blood 
and brains and hair.” This spectacle, the W/ 
amiably declares, ‘‘ was not devoid of satisfac- 
tion.” 

The patriot loss in killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing, as given by General Curtis, was’ 1351. 
The rebel loss has not been ascertained; but 
it must have been far more severe, from their 
crowded masses and the terrible accuracy and 
destructiveness of our fire. The rebels retired 


| south of the Boston Mountains, to repair dam- 


ages and to recruit their forces. General Cur- 
tis established himself at Keitsville, and re- 
ceived reinforcements from Kansas and Mis- 
souri. Then ensued for many weeks a series 
of marchings and countermarchings to battle 
the designs of the rebels. The story of these 
arduous campaignings through darkness and 
storms, «traversing with weary footsteps wide 
and miry prairies, and fording swollen streams, 
can probably never be told.* 

These movements, though all-important, 
though accomplishing great results, though ac- 
companied with the heroic endurance of fa- 
tigue, exhaustion, and death, were uneventful 
in those incidents which give so dreadful an 
interest to the carnage of the field of battle. 
By the middle of April General Curtis was 
marching through the State with the strides of 
a conqueror. In that sunny clime the chilling 
winds of winter had passed away, and every 


| where verdure and summer's bloom cheered 


the eye. Foraging and scouting parties were 
moving in all directions, sweeping vehemently 
before them every form of opposition. Curtis 
now set out for Little Rock, the capital of the 
State, on the Arkansas River. Leaving the 
Boston Mountains on his right he marched by 
the way of Salem and Batesville. At Bates- 





* For this narrative of the great victory at Pea Ridge 
I am indebted to the official reports of Generals Curtis 
and Sigel, and of the subordinate officers, Colonels Jeff. C 
Davis, Pattison, Washburn, White, and others; also to an 
admirable description given by an officer in the regula: 
army, and a very minute detail from the correspondent of 
the New York Herald. I have also examined the rebel 
narrative given in the Richmond Whig. 
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ville he expected to meet a gun-boat expedi- 
tion, which was fitted out at Memphis under 
Colonel Fitch, to descend the Missouri, and 
steam up the White River with supplies and 
reinforcements. But this expedition, consist- 


ing of three gun-boats and a transport, having 
on board the Forty-sixth Indiana Regiment, 
met with disaster, and failed to accomplish its 


object. 

‘The boats successfully entered the White 
River, and had ascended the stream some fif- 
teen miles, to a point near Saint Charles, when 
they encountered a concealed battery. Though 
the troops landed and captured the battery, 
it was not until a shot had pierced the steam- 
drum of the Mound City, filling the boat with 
scalding vapor, which drove the men into the 
river. Nearly every one was scalded. Out 
of a crew numbering 175 but 23 escaped unin- 
jured. After the explosion took place the reb- 
els fired upon the scalded men who were strug- 
gling helplessly and drowning in the stream. 

The lass of the Mound City, and the neces- 
sity of sending two other steamers back to 


Memphis to convey the wounded there arrest- | 


ed the immediate progress of the expedition, 
though it subsequently reached its place of des- 
tination. The scene of suffering witnessed as 
these scalded men were collected is too painful 
to record, Awful has been the price of misery 
and of death through which our country has 
been redeemed from the assaults of rebellion. 
Thirty-seven of these unhappy men died on 
their passage to Memphis. This disaster and 
victory—for the batteries were taken, and White 
River thrown open—occurred on Tuesday, June 
17, 1862. Among the many incidents of the 
disaster may be mentioned that a sailor by the 
name of Jones leaped, badly scalded, through 
one of the port-holes into the river. As he 
was swimming around to get to some one of the 
boats he received three gun-shot wounds—one 
in the leg, one in the shoulder, and one in the 
back. Still he kept afloat, and not being able 
to reach any of the small boats was swept down 
the rapid stream nearly half a mile, where he 
was taken on board the Lexington, and is prob- 
ably still living. 

The situation of Curtis was now very alarm- 
ing. He was nearly destitute of provisions, 
far distant from his sources of supply, and sur- 
rounded by envenomed foes. To add to the 
embarrassments of this heroic leader it became 
necessary just at this time to concentrate all 
our forces for the siege of Corinth. Curtis re- 
ceived dispatches calling for ten regiments to 
be sent immediately, by forced marches, to Cape 
Girardeau. Without a murmur, though it 
must have been with deep pangs of regret, he 
yielded to a necessity which frustrated all his 
plans. But for this in a few days the flag of 
the Union would have floated over Little Rock, 
and Arkansas would have stood forth redeemed. 

Curtis thus found himself with a very feeble 
band, altogether too weak to prosecute a vigor- 
ous war against twenty thousand rebels dispersed 





through the State, and in great danger of be- 
ing surrounded, cut off from his base of sup- 
plies at Springfield, and starved into surrender. 
He therefore decided to meve his army across 
the State to Helena, on the Mississippi. That 
river, then traversed above Vicksburg by our 
gun-boats, could be his line of communication 
with the North. 

But such a march as this, through an almost 
pathless wilderness, where there were scarcely 
any opportunities for forage, and all necessary 
supplies were to be transported with the army; 
where forests were to be penetrated, vast plains 
traversed in the blaze of a July sun, and rivers 
forded or bridged; while guerrillas were hov- 
ering on his flanks, and a vigilant and daring 
foe, familiar with the country, was throwing ev- 
ery possible impediment in his way, and often 
gathering in strength to give him fierce battle, 
involved difficulties which required the highest 
qualities of genius and heroism to surmount. 
Even before the army commenced its march it 
was exposed at times to severe deprivation for 
want of food. 

The distance to be traversed was nearly two 


| hundred miles, and the march occupied about 


eighteen days. On the 24th of June Curtis 
abandoned his communications with Spring- 
field, Missouri, which had been for some time 
his base of supplies, called in his guards, and 
commenced his adventurous march, At Jack- 
sonport, twenty-five miles from Batesville 
where the Big Black River enters into the 
White, a delay of five days occurred to make 
still more efficient preparations. He then again 
put his columns in motion, to push forward with 
the utmost possible rapidity. 

There was a band of about twelve hundred 
rebels in front of him, to destroy the bridges, 
barricade the roads with trees felled by the 
forced labor of the negroes, to fire upon his 
trains from the cane-brakes as they could get 
opportunity, and to place every possible obsta- 
cle in the way of his advance. There were 
frequent skirmishes as our troops fought their 
way along, until, on the 7th of July, they en- 
countered a force of six Texan regiments upon 
the banks of the Cache River, who were pre- 
pared to dispute our advance behind a block 
ade of fallen timber. But few have heard of 
the battle of Bayou Cache; and yet there was 
exhibited there military discipline and bravery 
which could not have been surpassed on the 
world-renowned arenas of Austerlitz and Wa- 
terloo. 

Colonel Hovey, of the Thirty-third Illinois 
regiment, was ordered to open the road. Parts 
of four companies of the Eleventh Wisconsin, 
under Colonel Harris, were in the advance. 
Cautiously they moved forward with one small 
rifle piece, belonging to the First Indiana cav- 
alry, under Captain Potter. As this little band 
reached a turn in the road they came suddenly 
upon two Texan regiments of cavalry, with a 
regiment of infantry. Their first greeting was 
a volley of bullets, which killed five of our men 
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and wounded both Colonel Harris and Captain 
Potter. The fire was promptly returned from 
both musketry and the rifle-gun. But now, 
with loud yells, the rebels came rushing on in 
an impetuous charge. Our men fell back, but 
still pouring volley after volley into the ranks 
of the foe. 

Hovey, who was at some distance in the rear, 
hearing the firing, and seeing the clouds of 
dust which rose above the trees and filled the 
air, pressed forward with the Thirty-third Il- 
linois, and very sagaciously placed his men in 
ambush by the side of the road. Our over- 
powered troops, still firing as they retreated, 
were pursued by the rebels, who uttered loud 
yells as they rushed furiously forward. Sud- 
denly there was poured in upon them a crash 
of musketry from the patriots in ambush which 
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tumbled twenty-five of the foe from their sad- 
dles, and caused ihe whole column to real and 
stagger; and as volley followed volley from 
their concealed assailants the rebels broke and 
fled, utterly panic-stricken. 

It was now about half past ten o'clock in the 
morning. Just then Colonel Wood, who had 
been sent fifteen miles from the camp to save 
a bridge from being destroyed at Bayou de 
Vieu, and which enterprise he gloriously ac- 
complished, came up at full speed with the 
First Indiana. They were greeted with cheers, 
which added to the dismay of the disordered 
foe. Colonel Hovey rode up to Wood, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ You will find the rebels down there, 
Colonel, thick enough. Pitchintothem!” No 
second word was needed. With cheers the 
eavalry plunged forward, the horses leaping a 
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ditch four feet wide, from which the rebels had | 
broken up the bridge. In the perilous leap 
some of the men were pitched headlong, and 
one horse had his leg broken. Rails were 
thrown into the ditch, and some steel rifled 
guns passed over. The cavalry was then 
brought into line of battle, the artillery in 
front drawn by hand. The enemy was soon 
discovered advancing again with extended 
wings. At the distance of but two hundred 
yards we opened upon them with a terrible 
fire of canister. As round after round tore 
their ranks again the rebels fled. Onward 
rushed the pursuers. In the enthusiasm of the | 
moment the officers seized the drag ropes, and | 


HERRON. 


thus aided in the impetuous chase. Several 
times the resolute rebels endeavored to make 
a stand, but such volleys as were poured in 
upon them no courage could endure. Thus 
they were driven, strewing the ground with 
their dead for a distance of three miles. The 
enemy lost in filled over a hundred in this 
running fight, while our loss was but five killed 
and forty-seven wounded. 

Continuing his march through Augusta and 
Clarendon, the advance, under General Wash- 
burn, reached Helena, on the Mississippi, at 
nine o’clock in the morning of the 12th of July 
The last day and night the troops accomplished 
a forced march of sixty-five miles. During 
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the whole war there were but few adventures; On the 14th of July, just after Curtis had 
more heroic than this movement of the army | safely arrived at Helena, the rebels were con- 
of Curtis through the wilds of Arkansas. | centrating their forces at Fayetteville for a raid 
The battle of Pea Ridge really decided the | into Missouri. Major Miller pounced upon 
fate both of Arkansas and Missouri. The reb- | them with a patriot force of about six hundred 
els made a few attempts to recover their lost | men, and after a severe conflict utterly rout- 
ground, some of them quite desperate, but in | ed and dispersed the Confederate band, which 
all they were utterly baffled. We had a small | numbered about sixteen hundred. 
army of observation on the northwestern front-| Again, after some weeks of recruiting, the 
ier of Arkansas, chiefly composed of Kansas | rebels concentrated their forces at Old Fort 
troops under General James G. Blunt, and | Wayne, near Maysville. Seven thousand had 
Mississippi and Iowa troops under General F. | been gathered there. At a short distance, at 
J. Herron. The rebel forces were stationed |a place called Cross Hollows, there were four 
at several posts throughout Arkansas, under | thousand more, chiefly Texans, under Marma- 
Generals Hindman, Roan, Rains, and Marma-| duke. Blunt, with a small but well-tried Un- 
duke. lion force, was at Pea Ridge. Maysville is 
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about twenty-three miles west from Benton- 
ville, and directly on the bounds ary line be- | 
tween Arkansas and the Indian Territory. 
Fort Wayne, which is the site of an old | 
United States military garrison, long since | 
abandoned, is about four miles south of Mays- 
ville, on the southern edge of a very beautiful | 
prairie. 

At seven o'clock in the evening of the 20th 
of October Blunt, with the Second and Third 
brigades of his command, consisting mostly of 
Kansas and Indiana troops, with two Cherokee 
regiments, left camp at Pea Ridge. Through 
all the dark hours of the night his troops push- 
ed forward until they reached Bentonville, just | 
before daylight in the morning. Here they! 


AS. 


halted until five o’clock in the evening for his 
train to come up. He was anxious to reach, 
if possible, the rebel encampment, so as to at- 
tack them by surprise, before the dawn of the 
morning. But there was yet before the troops 
a march of thirty miles, by night, through a 
strange land, rough, hilly, and densely wood- 
ed. The column started from Bentonville at 
five o'clock in the evening. When they had 
reached a point about three miles beyond Ben- 
tonville the supply train was directed to go 
into camp, and to follow on early in the morn- 
ing, while the rest of the column pressed on as 
rapidly as possible. 

About two o'clock in the morning the ad- 
vance halted, that the long line, broken by 
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darkness and the incidents of the march, might 
close up. But the men were by this time so 


exhausted that, as soon as halted, they dropped | 


by the wayside and were. soon soundly asleep. 
After the delay of half an hour the column was 
again pushed forward. But by some mistake, 
in the darkness and the inevitable confusion 
of such a march, only the head of the column, 
consisting of about six hundred Kansas troops, 
was put in motion, while the rear still enjoyed 
their bivouac. These Kansas troops were un- 
der the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Bas- 
sett. General Blunt, with his body-guard, was 
ahead. They reached Maysville just before 
daylight. But by some means the tidings that 
the Yankees were coming had penetrated the 
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streets, and all the male inhabitants had fled 
to the rebel camp. 

It was now five o’clock. As Blunt was mak- 
ing his arrangements to sweep rapidly across 
the prairie and attack the intrenched foe he 
learned, to his surprise, and greatly to his cha- 
grin, that the main body of his little army was 
seven miles in the rear, and that he had only 
six hundred men to march upon a force esti- 
mated at seven thousand. A courier was dis- 
patched to order the column up as rapidly as 
possible; while Blunt, with true heroism, re- 
solved to move directly upon the enemy with 
the small force then at his command, and com- 
mence the attack with the utmost fierceness. 
tHe hoped thus to hold the foe there until the 





main body should come up, and help him to a 
victory, and cut off the rebel retreat. 

One of our ever firm friends, a negro, gave 
Blunt a minute description of all the rebel de- 
fenses, and having his freedom promised him 
served as a faithful guide. Dashing rapidly 
forward, these mounted troops swept over the 
prairie of which we have spoken, and drove 
the pickets into the edge of the forest, or tim- 
ber, as it is there called. Cautiously entering 
the timber they advanced about a quarter of a 
mile, when they encountered the enemy, drawn 
up in line of battle at the edge of a pasture. 
Two howitzers were brought forward to within 


two hundred yards of the foe, and with great 
rapidity and precision a fire of shells was open- | 


ed, which the rebels promptly returned, and 
instantly the entire line was cngaged. 

The rebels could not but observe our small 
ferce. 
that a little band of but six hundred men would 
have the audacity to attack them. They must 
have supposed that a larger force was some- 
where concealed, or, with their accustomed 
daring, they would have rushed upon and over- 
whelmed the bold band which had thus bid 
them defiance. The Kansas troops were all 


ordered to dismount and advance on foot to 


within short range, where they opened upon 


the foe a terrific fire from their Harper's Ferry | 
| rents. 


rifles. 


Just then the Kansas Sixth, under Colonel | 
Judson, and the Third Cherokee regiment, un- | 
der Colonel Phillips, came upon the field. A} 
charge was now ordered by troops who were | 
| band of nine hundred men confronted by four 


without bayonets. Gallantly it was made. 
Five companies of the Second Kansas, under 
Captains Hopkins, Moore, Gardner, and Rus- 
sell, all led by Captain S. J. Crawford, making 
up for the paucity of their numbers by the ve- 
hemence of their cheers, plunged directly into 
the centre of the hostile lines, drove the can- 
noniers from their guns, and dragged back the 
captured battery, consisting of four brass pieces, 
in triumph to their comrades. 
ly done. 


transmitted to the children and the children’s 
children of these brave men. 


And now, when the victory over seven thou- | 


sand men was virtually won by six hundred, 
the troops which, by mistake, had been left 
behind began gradually to arrive. The Sixth, 
under Colonel Judson, with foaming steeds, 
came galloping over the prairie. Rabb’s re- 
nowned battery, urged forward by its youthful 
commander, came thundering along, the horses 
on the full trot. 


did new regiment, forgetting exhaustion in their | 


eagerness to reach the spot where the tempest 
of battle was raging, came on at the double 


quick. Rabb’s battery was, without a moment's | 
delay, in position, hurling its missiles upon the | 


foe. 
But the enemy had now lost all courage, all 
hope, nearly all organization, and was flying in 
Vou. XXXIII.—No. 197.—Rr 


They probably deemed it impossible 


victory were certain. 


It was glorious- | 
It was a deed of which Kansas may | 
be prond, and the record of which should be | 


The Eleventh Kansas, a splen- | 
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dismay. They were pursued for seven miles, 

leaving a trail of their dead behind. So utter 
was their discomfiture that they did not halt 
in their retreat until they reached Fort Gib- 
son, on the Arkansas River, seventy miles from 
the scene of their rout at Old Fort Wayne. 
In this brilliant little campaign we lost but 
four killed and five wounded. The loss of the 
rebels is not known. Our own troops buried 
fifty of their dead. Sut for the accident by 
which a part of our force had been left b« hind 
the entire rebel force would have been cap 
| tured or destroyed. 

We have spoken of another body of the reb 
els, numbering four thousand, who were en 
camped at Cross Hollows, a place about twelve 
miles south from Fayetteville, or on the main 
road which leads to Ozark, on the Arkansas 
River. In the evening of the 27th of October 
General Totten started from Osage Spring, 
about seventeen miles west from Fayetteville, 
to capture or disperse this rebel band. He 
took with him about seven thousand men. A 
few hours later General Herron moved from 
his camp with about nine hundred men, mostly 
cavalry, by a detour, to get into the rear of the 
enemy, to cut off his retreat. It was a night 
of Egyptian darkness, and the air sharp with 
frost. The obscure road led through brush 
wood and forests, over hills and across tor- 

Unexpectedly, just as the dawn was 
breaking, Herron came upon the foe before Tot- 
ten had accomplished his march. Herron had 
apparently ‘‘ caught a Tartar.” He found him- 
self, as the day was dawning, with an exhausted 


thousand rebels on their own chosen ground. 


| Taking a hasty survey of the position, he rush- 


ed upon the foe with as. much enthusiasm as if 
The rebels were pushed 
across the river, driven back to their camp, 
where they made a stand for an hour and a 


| half, when the patriot boys, with loud huzzas, 


made a charge with such abandon of courage 
that the foe broke and fled in quite a panic, 
leaving the camp in our possession. A large 
number of wooden barracks were found there, 
which the rebels had used for winter-quarters. 
| These were burned to the ground, and thie 
cooking utensils and most of the camp-equipage 
| destroyed. Pushing on with their victory they 
drove the routed foe four miles into the Bos- 
| ton Mountains, capturing a portion of their 
| train and taking a few prisoners. Fifteen dead 
| bodies were picked up and buried, and the path 
along which the rebels retreated was sprinkled 
with blood. This feat was accomplished main- 
ly by the First Iowa cavalry and by the Seven- 
teenth Missouri. It is too difficult to account 
for the fact that in this brilliant affair we did 
not lose a man, and but five were wounded. 
One of these, however, subsequently died. 
General Blunt, who was now cOmmanding 
| the First Division of the Army of the Frontier, 
encamped at Lindsay’s Prairie, fifteen miles 
south of Maysville. On the 26th of November 
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he learned that the rebel General Marmaduke, | the south side of the town. Here they con- 
with eight thousand men, was at Cane Hill, | centrated their whole force. They were pur- 
about fifteen miles west of Fayetteville. Hind-| sued with as much eagerness as they had fled, 


| 
man, with another large force of rebels, was | Blunt had just completed his arrangements for 
an impetuous assault, of whose successful re- 


on the march, expecting to effect a junction | 


with Marmaduke on the 28th, when, with a| 
united force, they contemplated another raid 
into the rich fields of Missouri. 

Blunt, with characteristic promptness, de- 
cided to attack Marmaduke before Hindman 
could arrive. With his whole available force, 
consisting of three brigades, four batteries, and 
six mounted howitzers, he commenced his 
march at daylight on the morning of the 27th, 
with three days’ rations of hard bread and salt. 
There was a march of thirty-five miles before 
them, over an extremely rugged road, before 
they could reach the foe. At 7 o’clock that 
evening the resolute band, exhausted by the 
rapid march, bivouacked within ten miles of 
the hostile encampment. 

At 5 o'clock the next morning the march was 
resumed, Leaving the main road the army 
took by-paths so as to come upon the foe from 
an unexpected quarter on the north. No re- 
sistance was encountered until our troops were 
within half a mile of the rebel camp. The 
enemy had, however, received tidings of our 
approach, had called in his pickets, and was 
prepared for battle. Our advance consisted of 
about two hundred Kansas cavalry, commanded 
by Colonel Cloud, with two mounted howitzers 
under Lieutenant Stover, and Rabb’s Battery, 
with General Blunt, his staff and body-guard. 
The main body of the army was still some miles 
in the rear, struggling against the innumerable 
impediments of the way. 

In passing down a gorge, between two ab- 
rupt hills, the advance encountered a small 
force set to watch the passage, which they drove 
headlong before them. Emerging from this 
gorge they found the enemy drawn up in line 
of battle upon some elevated ground on their 
right with their guns in battery. Rabb’s pieces 
were soon in position, and for nearly an hour, 
while the remainder of the patriot army was 
hastening forward, the hills trembled under the 
fierce cannonading which ensued. The rebels, 
not knowing how weak our advance was, did 
not venture from under cover of their guns. 
The fire from Rabb’s Battery proved so de- 
structive, and the danger was so great from 
other pieces of artillery coming up and taking 
position to rake them, that the rebels aban- 
doned their first line of defense, and retreat- 
ing to another ridge, three-fourths of a mile in 
their rear, where their reserves had been posted, 
again made a stand, 

But more of our artillery soon came up, and 
our admirably trained gunners opened a fire so 
rapid, and with such accuracy of aim and de- 
structiveness of execution, that again the foe 
was compelled to seek safety in flight. Re- 
treating through the village of Cane Hill, for 
the third time they made a stand on a very 
commanding ridge, running east and west on 





sult he cherished no “doubt, wher to his deep 
disappointment he saw the foe on the full re- 
treat toward the mountains in theirrear. Ten- 
ney’s Battery succeeded in rushing forward so 
as to throw a few shells into their ranks just as 
the fugitives were disappearing under cover of 
the forest. 

Our men and horses were exhausted by the 
long march. But the rebels, both men and 
horses, were fresh, and thus they had the de- 
cided advantage in the race which ensued, 
The patriots, animated by the enthusiasm of 
victors, strained every nerve inthe chase. The 
rebels were retreating through the Boston 
Mountains, on the main road toward Van Bu- 
ren, on the Arkansas River. <A participant in 
the battle thus graphically describes the scence : 

* From one hill to another, through every deep ravine, 
up and down mountains and through the woods they fled, 
occasionally making a stand in some masked place, until 
charged and shelled out. Thus the battle continued, the 
retreat and the pursuit, from ten in the morning until 
dark. Almost every rod of ground was fought over for a 
distance of ten miles. Both armies were exhausted 
Cavalry regiments dismounted and fought through th¢ 
brush. Artillery horses dropped in their harness, and the 
men would seize the ropes and drag the guns forward. 
The closing scene was between sunset and dark. The 
enemy made a standin adeepravine. Our howitzers had 
not yet come up. Our men, impatient, made a charge, 
cavalrymen on foot, with sabres and pistols, infantry with 
bayonets, and Indians with rifles in the very thickest of 
the woods. The cheering of the white men, the shrill war- 
whoops of the Indians, the clashing of sabres, and the in- 
cessant roar of small-arms, converted this remote mount- 
ain gorge into a perfect Pandemonium. The enemy gave 
way and darkness prevented further pursuit. This ended 
the battle of Cane Hill.” 


The pursuit would probably have been still 
continued had not Marmaduke sent an officer 
galloping forward with a white flag, requesting 
the privilege of taking off their dead and wound 
ed. Blunt states, in his official report, that 
though he was convinced that this was but a 
cowardly trick to enable them to make good 
their retreat and save their guns, still consider- 
ation for the fate of Colonel Jewett and others, 
who had fallen upon the ground the rebels then 
held, and fears lest they might be brutally mur- 
dered, induced him to respect their flag of 
truce. 

Our loss was small. The enemy fired wildly 
in their hurried retreat, and most of their shot 
whizzed harmlessly through the air or buried 
themselves in the trees over the heads of our 
soldiers. But four were reported as killed, and 
thirty-six wounded. The enemy’s loss is re- 
ported at seventy-five killed, but the numbers 
wounded can never be known, as they were 
borne away by their comrades. Blunt with his 
victorious command encamped at Cane Hill. 

On the second of December, 1862, General 
Blunt received information that the united rebel 
forces in Western Arkansas, under the com- 
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mand of Hindman, were preparing to march 
upon him from their camp in the vicinity of 
Van Buren, which was distant but about twenty 
miles from Blunt's camp at Cane Hill, and that 
their approach might be expected any day. 
Blunt resolved, at all hazards, to hold his posi- 
tion. He accordingly sent dispatches for the 
Second and Third divisions of the Army of the 
Frontier to march to his aid as rapidly as pos- 
sible. These troops were in the neighborhood 
of Springfield, Missouri, and had a march be- 
fore them of one hundred and twenty-five miles. 
Herron took command of the two divisions, and 
with the promptitude which ever characterized 
this energetic commander, made his arrange- 
ments to set out immediately to join his im- 
periled comrades near Cane Hill. It was mid- 
winter, which in that climate is often cold, wet, 
and stormy. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances it would require several days to ef- 
fect the junction. 

On the night of the 4th Blunt received the 
intelligence that the enemy were but fifteen 
miles off, and were approaching by the mount- 
ain road. He sent out a small but resolute 
force to occupy some commanding position 
where the foe should be held in check until 
the reinforcements should arrive. Early the 
next morning, with his entire command, he 
took positions outside of the town, which would 
control the approaches from the south. Here 
he made every arrangement to meet the foe 
which prudence and courage could suggest. 
Detachments were sent out several miles to 
the east and southeast to watch the various 
roads leading toward Fayetteville, lest the reb- 


Blunt decided first to secure the safety of his 
train. The little hamlet called Rhea’s Mills is 
| at the eastern extremity of a beautiful rolling 
| prairie, about eight miles long from east to 
west and two miles wide, called Prairie Grove. 
| It was a highly-cultivated region for that coun- 
try, interspersed with fertile farms and pictur- 
| esque clumps of trees, 

On Sunday morning at four o’clock Herron 
| reached Fayetteville, having marched all night. 
Allowing his wearied soldiers but one hour's 
rest after their fatiguing march of one hundred 
and ten miles, he pushed rapidly forward, hop- 
ing to join Blunt by ten o'clock that day. When 
about six miles from Fayetteville he emerged 
from a mountain road upon the charming val- 
ley of Prairie Grove, then bathed in the light 
of the rising sun. A more beautiful morning 
never dawned upon this globe. Suddenly he 
saw a portion of his advance, consisting of the 
First Arkansas and Seventh Missouri cavalry 
falling back in great disorder. They had been 
attacked by a large body of rebel cavalry under 
Marmaduke. In fact, the two armies of Hind- 
man and Herron had unexpectedly, like two 
locomotives at full speed, come butting against 
each other. 
| The retreating cavalry were speedily checked 

and re-formed, though Major J. M. Hubbard, 
| their gallant leader, had unfortunately been 
|taken prisoner. The exultant, on-rushing 
| rebels, pressed forward in line of battle, but as 
| oar batteries opened upon them they were put 
|to flight, and were vigorously pursued four 
| miles back to Illinois Creek. Here the army 
of Hindman was found in all its strength, very 





els should steal by and get possession of that | formidably posted, and all ready and eager for 
city, which was twenty miles in his rear. On| battle. The rebel troops occupied a long ridge, 
the night of the 6th sixteen hundred of Gen- | with their batteries in positions which Herron 
eral Herron’s cavalry, consisting of the Second | described as ‘‘magnificent.” For a mile in 
Wisconsin, First Iowa, Tenth Illinois, and | front of this array of twenty-five thousand men 
Eighth Missouri, all under Colonel Wicker- | the ground was clear, and, over this cleared 
sham, reached Cane Hill, and also brought the | space, and in the face of all these batteries, 
joyful intelligence that Herron himself, with the Herron must advance to the relief of Blunt, or 
remainder of his command, was at Fayetteville. | be driven back in ignominious defeat. Blunt 
About ten o’clock on the night of the 7th | was ten miles in the rear, and all unconscious 
Blunt, while vigilantly waiting for the approach | of the storm of war just ready to burst upon 
of the foe, received the alarming intelligence | his friends. 
that a band of twenty-five thousand of the reb-| The situation of this little band of patriot 
els had contrived, by some of the unknown | troops seemed almost desperate. But Herron, 
paths of that wilderness region, to slip by him | with that promptitude of decision so essential 
and were already in his rear. This was almost to military success, decided that his only refuge 
frightful news, for but eight miles northwest | from disaster was instantly and fiercely to open 
of Cane Hill, at a place called Rhea’s Mills, the battle with the hope that Blunt might hear 


there was a large supply train of four hundred 
wagons. The enemy, by a rapid movement, 
might perhaps seize this train, which would be 
a severe, almost an irreparable loss to the 
army. Or he might advance rapidly along the 
Fayetteville road, down which Herron was un- 
doubtedly approaching in a southwesterly di- 
rection, and by an unexpected attack might so 
crush his command, or so cripple it, as to pre- 
vent him from furnishing any aid to General 
Blunt. This it subsequently appeared was 
Hindman’s plan. 


| its thunders and come to his aid. 

As he was looking over the ground, feeling 
the enemy’s position and searching for places 
|to convey his artillery across the creek, the 
rebels directed the fire of all their guns upon 
| the General and his staff, whom they saw ex- 
| posed to view at the side of their pieces. It 
| was a narrow escape for them all. For ten 
{minutes shot and shell were rattling around 
them almost as thick as hailstones from the 
clouds. Several shot fell within a foot of 
Herron. 
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They promptly withdrew their pieces, and 
after getting two batterics in position to en- 
gage the attention of the enemy, they cut a 
road through the timber, got fourteen guns 
unperceived, and 
opened so vigorous a fire upon the foe as, un- 
der its protection, to pass all the infantry over 
the creek and to form a line of battle, even 
Our well- 
trained gunners threw their shot with rapidity 


across the creek almost 


while the battle was fiercely raging. 


and accuracy which elicited the admiration of 
every beholder. 

Herron commenced pressing his batteries 
slowly forward toward the enemy's lines, fol- 
lowing up close with the infantry. 
fought’ with their accustomed determination. 
Soon the whole left was engaged. Hindman 
now endeavored to concentrate his force at 
that point to crush our left wing. To frus- 
trate this endeavor the Nineteenth Iowa and 
the Twentieth Wisconsin were ordered to charge 
a battery placed near a farm-house on the brow 
of the hill. They stormed the hill, captured 
the battery of four guns, and drove the rebels 
back more than half a mile. But rebel rein- 
forcements came thundering on, and our men, 
overpowered, were unable to hold their ground. 


One hundred patriots left dead upon the field | 


attested the desperation of the charge. 

And now the rebels, chafing and infuriated, 
attempted, in their turn, to charge en masse 
the batteries of Foust, Backof, and Boeries. 
They came rushing on with their customary 
yells to within two hundred yards of the muz- 
zles of our guns. But they were met with such 
a merciless fire ftom artillery and musketry 
that they broke and fled, having suffered slaugh- 
ter which was truly awful. Again the enemy 
attempted to mass his troops upon our left. 
Again the order to charge was given. The 
Twenty-sixth Indiana and the Thirty-seventh 


Illinois were selected for this service, and Col- | 


onel Houston in person gallantly led them. 
The victorious advance of our troops was fol- 
lowed by a repulse, as in the first charge. The 
battery was captured by the patriots, and recap- 
tured by the rebels. 

It was now about three o’clock in the after- 
noon of the short winter’s day. Still there 
were no tidings from Blunt. Soon the gloom 
of night would terminate the conflict. Her- 
ron’s troops were exhausted and badly cut up. 
Nothing remained but to hold on until dark. 
At this critical moment the opening fire of a 
battery opposite General Herron’s extreme 
right arrested attention, and the crisis was so 
imminent that General Herron, accompanied 
by Captain Clark, rode out to examine it. 
With joy which can not be described they 
found that the advance of General Blunt's 
army was pressing forward but a mile distant 
upon their right wing. 
dispatched to inform General Blunt of the po- 
sition of the foe; and with renewed fury in- 
spiring both sides, the battle was kept up until 
night spread its pall over the blood-stained field. 


The rebels | 


A courier was at once 


Let us now turn back to General Blunt. 
About one o'clock he had reached his wagon 
train, which had been spread out on a large 
open plain at Rhea’s Mills. Immediately }, 
sent forward the First Iowa, the Tenth Ohio, 
and the Eighth Missouri cavalry, with three 
howitzers, on the road to Fayetteville to ascey 
tain the position of Herron. These troops had 
advanced about two miles when, as they reached 
the top of a swell of ground which commande l 
an extensive prospect, they heard the booming of 
cannon and saw clouds of smoke rising over a dis 
tant valley, which told too plainly that the foe had 
fallen headlong upon the approaching patriots, 

A courier was dispatched at the top of his 
speed to announce the intelligence to Blunt, 
while the cavalry pressed forward to the assist- 
ance of their friends. Colonel Wickersham, 
who was in command of the detachment, soon 
came upon a large body of the rebels, who were 
endeavoring, by a secret movement, under 
cover of a heavy piece of timber, to flank He: 
ron upon the right. The Colonel, though hold- 
ing a far inferior force, brought forward his 
howitzers, and, with his cavalry in position, 
| opened fire upon the rebels, determined to hold 
| them in check till Blunt, with the infantry and 
artillery, should arrive. 

Rapidly Blunt rushed his troops forward, 
placed his batteries in available positions, and 
the engagement became gencral along the en- 
| tire line. The boom of 70 pieces of cannon 

awoke such echoes over those prairies as had 
never before been heard since creation’s dawn. 
But alas! the scenes of battle were not strange 
upon those flowery savannas. Though the 
thunders of artillery had never been heard there 
before, yet from time immemorial savage hordes 
had swept over those plains in murderous con- 
flict. The war-whoop of defiance, the battle- 
ery of onset, the shout of the victor, and the 
shriek of the dying, had often blended with the 
| gentle zephyrs of morning and of evening, while 
blood from human veins had enriched the soil, 
which for uncounted centuries has bloomed 
with beauty and with fragrance. 

Blunt, in his eagerness to get at the foe, and 
with every man’s nerves strained to the utmost 
tension by the roar of the battle, had rushed for- 
ward, often leaving the main road, over fences, 
ditches, through fields of chaparral and thorn 
brush, until his troops came upon the enemy's 
line upon their left, just in season to thwart 
the attempt they were making to flank Herron 
with an overwhelming force. When Herron’s 
heroic little band heard the first guns of their 
allies, as they came rushing to their aid, a cheer 
went up from the whole division which drowned 
for the moment the din of the battle. As cheer 
after cheer ran along their lines, the booming 
cannon of General Blunt gloriously responded, 
hurtling shot and shell into the now dismayed 
| ranks of the foe. A captured rebel said that 

the first three shots from Rabb’s battery struck 
| down over 100 of their men. General Blunt, 
in his official report, writes : 
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++ As darkness approached, the fire, which, from both ar- | 
tillery and musketry, had been terrific and uninterrupted 
for over three hours, gradually ceased along the whole line, | 
and my command bivouacked upon their arms, ready to 
renew the conflict at early dawn. I could not tell, with 
any certainty, the extent of damage done the enemy. 
But knowing that they had a force greatly superior to 
mine in numbers, I felt assured that they would give us 
battle again in the morning, and made arrangements ac- 
cordingly.” 

The patriot troops slept upon their arms. 
Ammunition was brought up, refreshments dis- 
tributed, and every thing was got in readiness to 
renew the battle at the dawn of day. But un- 
der the cover of the night the rebels fled. They 
wrapped blankets around the wheels of their 
artillery and escaped over the Boston Mount- 
ains. As the sun rose over the prairie no foe 
was to be seen, and the men of our victorious 
army grasped each other’s hands, blending their 
voices in such a cheer of victory as is not often 
heard. The fight had been desperate and 
bloody, but the victory was signal. One thou- 
sand patriots lay dead or wounded upon the 
field. By their side lay 2500 of the rebels. 

The victory of Prairie Grove deserves to be 
ranked among the most important battles of 
the war. ‘The enemy encountered outnum- 
bered us three toone. They were in their own 
country, and were familiar with every stream 
and road and mountain pass. Their passions 
and prejudices had been roused to the utmost in- 
tensity by their very able and sagacious leader. 
They fought with all that reckless daring which 
ever characterized them on every battle-field. 
The stake was all-important. The victory of 
the rebels would have, perhaps, annihilated this 
our army of the frontier. Western Arkansas, | 
Missouri, Kansas, and the Indian country would 
have been theirs without dispute. But this 
battle, so gallantly won, virtually ended the 
war north of the Arkansas River.* 

On the 8th of December Captain Milton 
Birch, with a detachment of but 40 men from 
the Fourteenth regiment cavalry of the Mis- 
souri State militia, started on a raid from Ozark 
in Missouri into Marion County, Arkansas, to 
destroy some gigantic saltpetre works near 
Yellville. He was signally successful. He 
returned to his encampment after an absence 
of but seven days, having traveled 225 miles, 
captured 42 prisoners, destroyed 40 stand of 
small-arms, captured 12 horses and 4 mules, 
and also having utterly destroyed the saltpetre 
works, which had cost the rebel government 
thirty thousand dollars. Ali this was accom- 
plished without any loss whatever. 





Van Buren, on the northern banks of the Ar- 
kansas River, preparing for another attempt to 
force his way into Missouri. Orders were 
promptly given to pick out the best men from 
each command, each mounted man to carry 
one peck of corn for his horse, and all to take 
six rations in haversack. About seven o'clock 
in the morning of the 27th the three divisions, 
consisting of 3000 cavalry and a body of in- 
fantry, commenced their movement, in a line 
almost directly south, for Van Buren, which 
was 50 miles distant. They reached Lee’s 
Creek that night, where they bivouacked. At 
daylight the next morning the army was again 
in motion. The crossing the creck is described 
as extremely ludicrous. It was midwinter, 
and the water icy cold. No time could be lost 
in constructing bridges. It was therefore or- 
dered that each mounted man should take one 
of the infantry on the croup of his horse. Many 
of the proud steeds resented the indignity, and 
as their hind quarters were thrown high into 
the air, such mishaps were witnessed as to 
cause universal merriment. Others were striv- 
ing to construct bridges with logs, which the 
swift current tore from their grasp. The 
whole command was, however, soon over, and 
the cavalry, with four mountain - howitzers, 
dashed forward till, about ten o'clock, they 
came upon two regiments of rebel cavalry, 
eight miles this side of Van Buren. Putting 
spurs to their horses they plunged upon the 
foe, soon routed them, and drove them in dis- 
orderly flight back to the river. The rebels 
attempted to save some of their camp equi- 
page by throwing the articles loosely into their 


| wagons and goading the horses to their utmost 


speed. As these wagons were driven helter- 
skelter along the rugged road, over hills and 
through ravines, while our cavalry was in hot 
pursuit, pelting the fugitives with bullets and 
shells, the ground was soon found strewn with 
smashed ambulances and broken wagons, while 
their contents of tents, carpet-bags, clothing, 
harnesses, saddles, etc., seemed almost to pave 
the road. 

When they arrived within about a mile of 
Van Buren they found themselves, at twelve 
o'clock, upon the top of a hill. After a mo- 
ment’s pause to collect the cavalry, and after 
sending a few greetings from the mountain- 
howitzers in the direetion of the foe, the whole 
body of horsemen dashed down the gradual 
descent into the town. While a part of the 
cavalry entered the streets of the city another 





The latter part of December General Blunt 
was encamped at Prairie Grove. He learned 
that Hindman was collecting a large force at 


* See official reports of Generals Blunt and Herron, 
and their subordinate officers; also a very spirited letter 
from General Herron to a friend in Iowa, in the Rebellion 
Record ; also graphic accounts by the correspondents of 
the Missowri Demoerat, the Chicayo Journal, the Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eye, and the Chicago Tribune. Though 


there is, in these accounts, diversity of details, there is no | 
diversity in respect to the great movements and issues of 
the battle. 


part galloped down the banks of the stream to 
| intercept, with their carbines, three stern-wheel 
steamers, which, freighted with corn, were mak- 
ing as rapid tracks as possible down the river. 
They were brought back and returned to the 
|levee, The ‘‘stars and stripes” were now wav- 
| ing over the court-house, greeted by the cheers 
| of the victors as infantry and cavalry crowded 
| into the city. The inhabitants gazed upon the 
| spectacle thus suddenly bursting upon them 


| with terror and bewilderment. 
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About 3 o’clock in the afternoon, just as our | 
soldiers had taken full possession of the place, 
and were enjoying a collation, the report of 
“annon was heard on the opposite side of the 
river, and shells began to fall and explode in | 
the streets. The rebels had brought their ar- | 
tillery to the opposite bank, and, without any | 
warning for their own women and children to | 
escape, had opened fire, hoping to shell out our 
cavalry. They succeeded in killing two sol- 
diers, wounding two, and killing two children. 
We soon got a battery upon a convenient emi- 
nence, and at the third shot from our guns the | 
rebels limbered up and fled. A few shells were 
sent after them to hasten their flight. Our | 
troops found many hogsheads of fine sugar on 
the levee, with corn, cattle, mules, and com- | 
missary and ordnance stores. 

The next morning the whole infantry force, 
with two batteries, marched in parade through 
the streets of the captured city, while the splen- | 
did field-bands in front pealed forth our glori- | 
ous national airs. The streets were lined with | 
spectators. They could not restrain their ex- | 
pressions of astonishment as they gazed upon 
the well-clad, highly-disciplined, patriot troops. 
President Lincoln had truly said that there was 
searcely a regiment in the Union army from 
which he could not select a sufficient number 
of men who were competent to fill the several 
places in his Cabinet. 

The rebels, in their flight, burned a large | 
part of Fort Smith, with all the buildings con- 
taining Confederate stores, also blowing up a 
Our 


magazine and destroying two steamboats. 
troops destroyed Confederate property to the 
estimated value of two hundred thousand dol- | 


lars. The next day the army returned to Prai- 
rie Grove, having inflicted a blow upon the | 
rebels from which they could not speedily re- | 
cover. General Blunt reported the only casu- | 
alties to be five or six men slightly wounded. 

A few weeks after this General John A. 
M‘Clernand, who was in command of a very | 
considerable force at Millikin’s Bend, finding 
that nothing decisive could immediately be 
done toward the reduction of Vicksburg, or- 
ganized an expedition to destroy a fort of the 
enemy at Arkansas Post, from which fort the 
rebels could seriously annoy our communica- 
tions between Memphis and Vicksburg. 

Arkansas Post, or Fort Hindman, as it was 
sometimes called, consisted of a small village 
about fifty miles above the mouth of the river, 
and one hundred and seventeen miles below 
Little Rock, the capital of the State. The fort 
was situated upon elevated ground, on the left 
bank of the stream, and formed the key to Lit- | 
tle Rock, and to the rich valley of the Arkan- | 
sas, which abounded with cattle, corn, and cot- | 
ton. It was a square, full-bastioned fort, sur- | 
rounded by the village. The exterior sides of | 
the fort, between the salient angles, were three | 
hundred feet in length, the parapet eighteen | 
feet wide at the top, the ditch twenty feet 
wide on the ground level and eight feet deep. | 


| appear. 
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Around the interior slope of the parapet there 
was a banquette or foot-bank, upon which the 
infantry could stand to fire upon any assailants, 
There were three platforms for artillery in each 
bastion, and one in the curtain facing north. 
There were two casemates, safe from shot or 
shell, eighteen feet by fifteen, and seven and a 
half feet high. The casemates were pierced by 
a single embrasure, and contained one a 9-inc} 
and the other an 8-inch Columbiad. Guns 
of large calibre en barbette seemed perfectly to 
command the river below the fort. From the 
northwestern bastion a line of rifle-pits extend- 
ed seven hundred and twenty yards toward a 
bayou. Six field-pieces were mounted along 
this line, protected by traverses. There were 
various other preparations for defense which it 
would be tedious to enumerate. ll the re- 
sources of military science had been devoted 
to make this one of the most formidable of the 
frontier posts. As early as the year 1685 the 
French, with their characteristic sagacity, had 
selected the spot for one of their military sct- 
tlements. 

For the reduction of this fort M‘Clernand 
took the Fifteenth Army Corps, under General 
Sherman, and the Thirteenth, commanded by 
General George W. Morgan. These troops 
were conveyed in transports, accompanied by 
a flotilla of gun-boats, under Rear-Admiral Da- 
vid D. Porter. On the 8th of January, 1863, 
the fleet turned from the majestic Mississippi 
into apparently a narrow creek or bayou, which 
seemed to lose itself among the hoary trees, 
bearded with moss, of a dense and impenetra- 
ble forest. This ‘‘ lonely ribbon of water” was 
the mouth of the White River. Its sluggish 
stream was scarcely wide cnough for a single 
steamer. There were no houses, no farms, no 
cultivated fields along the banks—nothing but 
swamp and wilderness, through whose glooms 
our steam puffs and dash of paddle-whceels 
seemed to sough with melancholy cadence. 

After ascending this dismal stream a few 
miles the fleet passed through a bayou, or cut- 
off, into the more lordly Arkansas. The day 
was so warm and delightful that had the forest, 
which spread for leagues around, been cov- 
ered with verdure instead of draped with hoary 


| moss, it would have seemed like midsummer. 


At length the boats reached regions of semi- 
civilization. Here and there the wretched 
log-houses of the ‘‘ poor white trash” began to 
Occasionally a rambling, comfortless- 
looking mansion of a planter would be seen 
upon the banks, surrounded with negro cabins. 
The aspect, to one accustomed to Northern thrift, 
was repulsive in the extreme. Occasionally a 
glimpse was caught of a horseman riding at full 
speed, carefully keeping out of zifle’s reach— 
probably hastening to communicate to some 
rebel force tidings of the approach of the flo- 
tilla. 

The troops commenced landing at five o'clock 
in the afternoon of the 9th, and by noon the 
next day they were safely on shore preparing 
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for the attack. After a careful reconnoissance 
Sherman was directed to diverge from the river 
with one division of his corps, General Steele’s, 
so as by a detour to invest the fort on the up- 
per side. This column was put in motion at 
eleven o'clock on the 10th, and after traversing 
with great difficulty a swamp a quarter of a 
mile wide, came upon an open plain called 
Little Prairie. Here they ascertained that it 
was impossible to approach the fort in that di- 
rection, except by a march of seven miles, and 
by crossing a narrow bridge over a bayou, where 
they would be fearfully exposed to rebel bul- 
lets. As this would endanger the safety of the 
division—even could the march be accom- 
plished—by too great a separation from the 
rest of the army, the troops were ordered to 
return. 

The second division of Sherman’s corps, 
under Stuart, had already advanced by the 
river road until they halted about half a mile 
below the fort. Steele’s division soon came 
up and formed on the right, and Osterhaus’s 
division on the left, next to the river. Rear- 
Admiral Porter now pushed forward the gun- 
boats. The Baron de Kalb, Cincinnati, and 
Louisville, all iron-clads, steamed up within 
three hundred yards of the fort, and opened a 
terrific cannonade upow ‘t, which was continued 
until nightfall, thus diverting the attention of 
the enemy from the movement of the land- 
forces. All the vessels then dropped down, 
and tied up to the bank for the night. 

In the mean time Colonel Lindsay’s brigade 
had landed on the right bank of the river, and, 
marching up the stream, had planted a battery 
nearly opposite the fort, but a little above it, 
so as to prevent any escape of the foe by water, 
or any reinforcements from thus reaching him. 
The night which ensued was cold and bleak. 
Our patriot troops, as patient in enduring suf- 
fering as they were heroic in meeting the 
perils of battle, shivered sleepless yet uncom- 
plaining through the long hours of the winter 
night, but on the morning of the 11th they 
were cheered by the bright rays of a warm and 
cloudless sun. 

About noon all the preparations were made 
for the assault. 


vigorously responded. 


tensity. Our guns were admirably handled. 
As soon as the range was attained almost every 
shell struck the guns in the fort, until, one after 
another, each one was silenced. The Cincin- 


nati, with shrapnel, cleared the crew away from | 


the 9-inch Dahlgren on the parapet, when the 


Baron de Kalb broke off the muzzle with a 10- | 


inch solid shot. Each of the gun-boats silenced 
the gun upon which it was directed to fire. By 
half past two o’clock every heavy gun in the 
fort was either dismounted or its crew dis- 
persed. Admiral Porter, during the bombard- 
ment, was in alittle steam-tug, moving rapidly 
about giving directions. 


A little after one o’clock the | 
gun-boats opened their fire, to which the rebels | 
As boat after boat came | 
into position the bombardment increased in in- | 


| The first gun from the fleet was the signal 
for the soldiers tomove. The engagement im- 
mediately extended along our whole line, main- 
ly with a brisk fire from our field-pieces. As 
soon as there was evidence that the fort was 
seriously damaged by the fire from the gun- 
boats and tie land batteries, our men pressed 
steadily forward, driving before them the en- 
emy’s advance. Nine regiments, under Gen- 
eral A. J. Smith, drove them forward, until 
they took shelter behind a cluster of cabins. 
Here Colonel Guppy, with the Twenty-third 
Wisconsin, charged them impetuously, forcing 
them to flee to their intrenchments, and fol- 
lowed them up until our troops were within 
two hundred yards of the fort. The foe con- 
| tinued to pour in upon our advancing ranks a 
| galling fire from the rifle-pits, until the pits 
| were cleared by the storm which fell upon them 
| from our infantry and artillery. 
| At this moment the One Hundred and Twen- 
| tieth Ohio dashed forward to carry the east 
| face of the fort, but were frustrated by an im- 
|passable ravine. At four o’clock the gun- 
| boats had approached near the bank, and were 
| pouring shot into the fort. The batteries of 
| Lindsay’s brigade, on the other side of the riv- 
|er, were also doing splendid execution; while 
| Morgan’s and Sherman’s commands were press- 
| ing steadily forward in front. And now came 
| the final charge. Amidst the roar and the 
blinding smoke of battle eight or nine regi- 
ments, with such shouts and cheers as the 
| frenzy of the hour only could extort, reckless 
of the bullets which swept their ranks, rushed 
| through ditch and over rampart till they found 
| themselves within the enemy’s intrenchments, 
}and the white flags of surrender floating all 
around them. The Sixteenth Indiana, under 
| Lieutenant-Colonel John M. Orr; the Eighty- 
| third Ohio, Lieutenant-Colonel Baldwin; and 
| the One Hundred and Twentieth Ohio, Colonel 
D. French commanding, were the first to enter 
the fort. Thus, after three and a half hours of 
hard fighting, at half past four o’clock our forces 
were in possession of all the enemy’s defenses. 
As trophies of this victory our troops could 
display five thousand prisoners, seventeen pieces 
of cannon, ten gun-carriages, three thousand 
stand of small-arms, one hundred and thirty 
swords, fifty Colt’s pistols, forty cans of pow- 
der, one thousand six hundred and fifty rounds 
| of shot, shell, and canister, three hundred and 
| seventy-five shells, forty-six thousand rounds 
of ammunition for small-arms, five hundred 
and sixty-three animals, together with a con- 
siderable quantity of quarter-master and com- 
missary stores. 
Onur loss in killed was one hundred and twen- 
| ty-nine; in wounded, eight hundred and thirty- 
one. Though the enemy fought behind de- 
fenses, our fire was so deadly that his loss was 
| very severe, but we are not informed.of the 
precise number. The victory of Arkansas 
Post was brilliant and decisive. It was won 
by the combined energies of the army and the 
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navy. M‘Clernand, who conceived the plat 
and conducted it to its triumphant conclusion, 
is entitled to a nation’s gratitude. M‘Clernand 
was about to make efficient use of his victory, 
by steaming up the river to the capture of Lit- 
tle Rock, when the state of affairs at Vicksburg 
required the return of his army to aid in the 
siege of that strong-hold. They first, however, 
blew up the fortifications, and demolished ev- 
ery thing that could be made a means of of- 
fense or defense. 

The Union party in Arkansas now began to 
develop itself. The supremacy of our arms 
gave hope that the rebellion would be crushed, 
and in places where protection could be afforded 


the patriots began to speak openly. On the 27th | 
of January there was an enthusiastic Union | 


demonstration at Fayetteville. On the 26th 
of February the Cherokee nation, in council, 
renounced all connection with the rebels, dis- 
qualified all from office who continued disloyal 
to the United States, and abolished slavery. 
Two regiments of loyal Arkansas cavalry were 
formed, who contributed efficient aid to the 
National cause. Our troops now encountered 
but little opposition as they moved from one 
point to another. General Blunt, with untir- 
ing energy, pounced upon the rebels wherever 
they ventured to raise their treasonable flag. 
The head-quarters of the rebel army was now 


at Little Rock, where Marmaduke was enlarg- | 


ing and strengthening his forces. Guerrilla 


bands were dashing about here and there, per- | 


petrating all acts of violence. On the 17th of 


April two thousand rebels left Ozark, on the | 


Arkansas, to endeavor to recapture Fayette- 
ville. 
regiments, the First Arkansas infantry and the 


First Arkansas cavalry, under command of | 
The attack was | 


Colonel M, La Rue Harrison. 
made at sunrise on the morhing of the 18th. 
After a desperate fight of six hours the rebels 
were repulsed with slaughter. 


About the middle of April Marmaduke left | 


Little Rock with ten thousand troops, and made 


a raid into Missouri, hoping to capture Cape | 
After a battle of five hours he was | 


Girardeau. 
repulsed by General M‘Neil, and his bleeding 
columns were driven back into Arkansas, pelted 


every mile of the way by the exultant troops | 


of Generals M‘Neil and Vandever. 


On the 4th of July, Marmaduke and Price | 


made another movement with fifteen thousand 
men to capture Helena. 
in command, with a patriot force of about four 
thousand men. The rebels commenced the 


assault at daylight. With their immense masses | 


they made many and desperate charges, and it 
is possible that our little garrison might have 
been overpowered had not the gun-boat Tyler op- 
portunely arrived and opened upon the swarm- 
ing foe with its heavy guns. 


killed and wounded and a thousand prisoners, 
the rebels fell back again to their strong-holds 
in the interior of Arkansas. 
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The post was garrisoned by two patriot | 


General Prentiss was | 


Utterly foiled at | 
every point, and with the loss of a thousand in | 


Soon after the surrender of Vicksburg a com. 
bined National force, under Generals Steele and 
Davidson, moved upon Little Rock with the 
design of obtaining the ent.re possession of the 
State. The expedition crossed the White River 
on the 17th of August. On the 2d of Septem. 
ber, after several skirmishes with Marmaduke’s 
cavalry, the whole available force was concen- 
trated at Brownsville, about seven thousand jy 
number. They marched, nearly 
each side of the Arkansas River, toward the 
sapital. Their rapid approach excited an in- 
describable panic. Women and children rushed 
into the streets and listened with terror to the 
booming of the cannon, every moment drawing 
nearer and nearer. Rebel troops were hurry- 
ing to and fro, applying the torch to steam- 
boats and public stores. Steele’s column had 
now reached the banks opposite the city, and 
planting his batteries there, shells were thrown 
shrieking and howling over the city and explod- 
ing in the woods beyond. The rapid march of 
infantry through the streets, the rush of flying 
horsemen, the clouds of dust and gleam of sa- 
bres, the terror of the citizens and the ever- 
deepening roar of the battle combined in a 
spectacle as awful as it was sublime. 

Soon a squadron of United States cavalry 
| came dashing through the streets. They urged 
their horses to the arsenal, and reached it just 
in time to save it from being blown up by the 
enemy. There was over a ton of powder and 
several thousand pounds of ammunition in the 
building. The mayor, who was sick, sent hast- 
ily a message to General Davidson, surrender- 
| ing the city and imploring his mercy. As the 
bridges were destroyed Steele and his staff 
crossed the Arkansas in a skiff and joined Da- 
vidson. The star-spangled banner, greeted by 
music and the proud tramp of the conquerors, 
It was the 10th 


abreast, on 


| now floated over the capitol. 
| of September, 1863. 
General Steele, who was in command, cap- 
tured one thousand prisoners and all the public 
property which the rebels had not found time 
to destroy. Marmaduke retreated to Arkadel- 
phia, his dépét of supplies, hotly pursued by 
the Natienal cavalry. As our troops came up 
and took possession of Arkadelphia the dis- 
pirited, disorganized bands fled from the State, 
}and sought refuge from the avenging hands 
which pursued them among the mountains, 
ravines, and forests of Northwestern Louisiana. 
Arkansas was now redeemed—nobly re- 
deemed, by heroism and endurance which have 
been rarely equaled and never surpassed. The 
flag of the Union now floated over the whole 
State undisputed, save by a few robber gangs. 
One of these gangs, eight hundred in number, 
headed by a man by the name of Quantrell, on 
the 20th of August entered Lawrence, in Kan- 
sas, murdered in cold blood one hundred and 
twenty-five of its peaceful citizens, and laid 
nearly the whole town in ashes, destroying 
property to the amount of two millions of dol- 
| lars. In December there were eight regiments 





SHELBY 


of Arkansas citizens rallied under the National 


banner, besides several thousands who had join- 


ed the companies of other regiments. Among 
the men who contributed most essentially to 
the restoration of the State, and who are de- 
serving of especial honor, should be mentioned 
Brigadier-General E. W. Gantt. 

On the 12th of November a very enthusiastic 
meeting was held at Little Rock, which was 
succeeded by others in all parts of the State, 
to take measures for the restoration of Arkansas 
to the Union. The Convention met in Jan- 
uary, 1864, declared the Secession ordinance 
null and void, abolished slavery, the cause of 
all our troubles, adopted a revised Constitution, 
and chose Isaac Murphy Governor. In his 
proclamation to his constituents Governor Mur- 
phy says: 

“ This is nobility enough; this is honor enough to be 
called a citizen of the United States, whose flag commands 
the admiration and respect of the world, and whose gov- 
ernment has never failed to avenge or right the wrongs 


done to its humblest citizen. Spurn, then, the tyranny | 


and oppression of the leaders of this wicked rebellion, and 
return to the home of your ancestors, and your own by 
inheritance, and atone for the past by securing to your 
posterity freedom, security, and happiness hereafter.” 





SHELBY CABELL. 


\ Y acquaintance with Shelby Cabell began 
iV in a queer sort of way. I was crossing 


the Pont Neuf late one night, returning from an 
evening spent with some friends in the Rue Tour- 
non to my lodgings in the Champs Elysées. It 


was not the nearest way home. I could have 
made better time by going along the quai to the 
Pont de la Concorde. 


when I could; and there are few spots more en- 
gaging to a man with a taste for the mouldy than 
those fine old relics of the times of the Fourth 
Henry, the Rue Dauphine, and Place Dauphine, 
and the quiet quarters that form at either end 
of the bridge a sort of téte-de-pont to resist the 
encroachments of demolition and change. So 
I used to go a little out of my way, returning 
from the Latin Country to the fresh drab ave- 
nues of the Elysian Fields, to pass through those 
fine old haunts of the fast people of two centu- 
ries gone, and have my little protest against the 
barbarisms of civilization. The night I speak 
of I was going over my customary plaint: ‘Ill 
fares the nation where the present snubs the past 
—the poets have no show in this age—pictur- 
esqueness and dirt have lost their charm—the 
municipal council will soon begin to make knife- 
handles of the bones of the dead ;” but it was late, 
and I had passed the evening in good company. 
Near the middle of the bridge I perceived a 
man standing motionless in the road.. As I 
came nearer he started, ran, and leaped upon 
the high stone balustrade overlooking the river. 


His hat fell off as he jumped, and as he bal- | 


anced himself on his perch with outstretched 
arms his long light hair streamed out in the 


wind, and gave him an odd, uncanny look. [| 


But I always liked to | 
loaf through Old Paris—/e Paris qui s’en va— | 
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sprang toward him, caught him by the clothes, 
and dragged him down from his dangerous ped- 
estal. In my excitement, forgetting I was in 
France, I said, ‘‘ What are you about?” As 
| he gazed at me coolly: an instant without answer- 
| ing, I said, ‘‘ Pardon, Monsieur, mais que faites 
| vous la?” 
| He picked up his hat, and brushing it with 
his sleeve, said, ‘‘I like your first phrase best. 
I speak English full as well as French, and I 
| reckon you do too.” 
| **Yes, but what business has a Kentuckian 
taking a plunge-bath in the Seine at midnight ?” 
| He looked sharply at me. ‘‘How do you 
know I am a Kentuckian?” 
| **I reckoned so,” I answered. He laughed 
| and shook hands. 

** A fair shot,” he said. ‘‘ We fellows from 
the woods have always some loose joint in our 
armor. Where do you hail from ?” 

‘* Not far from you, I should think: Fayette 

County.” 

‘*Hurrah for the Blue Grass!” he shouted. 

| ** This is a godsend. You are the first neigh- 
bor I have met in an age. Let's go and take a 

drink.” 

‘*Of course,” I replied. “But you don’t 

| Seem to me like a man who was on the point of 

| drowning himself five minutes ago.” 

“Oh no! I had no idea of doing it to-night. 
I just got up on the wall there to see how it 

| would Jook, if a man were ready to try it. And, 
| by-the-way, talking about drowning yourself, I 
have an old grudge against that useless point of 
land down there, the Vert-Galant It would 
be a very neat thing to go off the shoulders of 
the Béarnais with a plunge and a splash, if one 
could light in deep water ; but those green trees 
}and the moist turf below would let you down 
| with a few bruises. If you could get on the 
neck of the bronze horse, with plenty of spring 
in your legs and arms, you could do it leap-frog 
fashion, over the head of the King. It would 
| be quite sensational on a bright afternoon when 
| the bridge is full of passengers!” 
| He walked up as he talked to the equestrian 
| statue of Henry IV., which stands in its spa- 
cious alcove, midway of the bridge, staring, 
| horse and rider, into the narrow opening of the 
| Place Dauphine, waiting and watching for some- 
| thing that never issues from the damp and quiet 
| court. The moonlight touching to a softer ex- 
| pression the wide eyes and the firm mouth of 
the great Bourbon, one could fancy that his im- 
| age smiled at the grotesque fancy of the strange 
| creature at my side. 
‘* But it’s no use talking about that,” he said, 
| turning away. ‘Until they clear away that 
| snout of the island the jump would be only ri- 
| diculous.” 
| Especially,” I replied, ‘‘for a countryman 
| of Sam Patch.” 
We were walking through the dark little Rue 
| de la Monnaie, toward the Rue de Rivoli. My 
| companion lifted his hat respectfully. 
** You have just pronounced,” he said, ‘‘ the 
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greatest name of our times. I hope you share | be done a8 WELL as others.’ Blind eyes, tha: 


my admiration for Patch!” 


‘*Hardly, I am afraid. In fact I know no 
thing of him, except that he began as a loafer. 


flourished by bravado, and died from an awk- 


ward jump when tipsy.” 


‘“*A base calumny, Sir, born of envy, and 
kept alive by the tendency of men to deride the 
great deeds they dare not emulate and can not 
understand.” This was said with great earn- 
estness, though quietly enough. ‘‘I know all 


about him. <A year ago I thought as you do, 


and I hope to be forgiven for my foolish sneers | there, for instance. 


because of the sincerity of my repentance. I 
have carefully studied his life and character, and 
I am sure that all these incidents of his career 
that astonished the world were simply experi- 
ments as to the best way of doing it. Profound- 
ly disgusted with life he passed his last days in 
searching boldly and laboriously the best way 
of quitting it. There is a deep philosophy in all 
this. I believe that the style in which a man en- 
ters the next world depends on the manner in 
which he quits this. Pshaw! It is too simple 
for argument. Did not Cesar fold his robes as 
he fell? Does not Miss M‘Flimsey put on her 
drawing-room air before she passes the thresh- 
old of the antechamber ?” 
‘* This chap is clearly mad,” I said to myself, 
‘*but the method is a little new to me.” 
‘** Follow Patch,” he continued, as we turned 
into the Rue de Rivoli, and walked along the 
brilliant street toward the Louvre—‘‘ follow him 
from the first plunge he made from the roof of 
a five-story factory, in Pawtucket, into the 
Blackstone River, then from High Bridge, until 
at last the terror and the beauty of Niagara lured 
him, and he came to be a nine days’ wonder for 
the tourist, to whom he was no more than a 
hero is to his valet. A smaller mind would 
have said, ‘ Here is the place for the end.’ But 
Patch, with the instinct of genius, saw that Ni- 
agara was too great for him. Nature crushes 
all human effect there. The frame was too big 
for the picture. And it was this consideration 
that made him spread his umbrella for a para- 
chute, in those Titanic leaps that show what a 
craven Death is, when you know how to take 
him. When he was ready—I know he was 
ready, for when they fished him out three days 
afterward they found only a bad quarter in his 
pocket—he went to Genesee Falls, and there, in 
the midst of that quiet and beautiful nature that 
harmonized so well with an act of moral grand- 
eur like his, he plunged and went through to 
his own place. He is the Ideal Suicide.” 
“You evidently have very little respect,” I 
said, ‘for the ‘canon ’gainst self-slaughter.’” 
‘*Don’t mistake me. Suicide in general is 
not a good thing. It is only a thing to do in 
exceptional circumstances. But when done it 
should be well done. This is the glory of Patch 
—that having resolved to die, he sought through 
months of travel and experiment the best way 
of dying. The world has never caught the true 


| can not read in the light of his death the word 
- | of the sublime enigma!” 
3 We turned up the Rue Castiglione, and cast 
our eyes—as does every one emerging from the 
long colonnade to cross the Rue St. Honoré— 
up to the colossal figure of the First Consu). 
| gazing southward through the mists of midnight, 
as if the bronze eyes were fixed on Corsica. 
‘*A man ought to go out with a flash, like 
stars, candles, rockets, and most bright things,” 
continued my companion. ‘That Emperor up 
If he could not have had 
the luck of a bullet at Waterloo, why hadn’t he 
the wit, after talking things over with Montali- 
vat, at the Hotel Lambert, and confessing that 
all was lost—to come up here, mount that col- 
umn, and use his droit au vol? The finest op- 
portunity for an effect that ever was thrown 
away! Imagine the superb chance he had: to 
come out on the summit of that monument of 
his own glory, and stand in his own true garb, 
gray over-coat and cocked hat, beside that classic 
ideal: look his last on the Tuileries and the In- 
valides, and go to heaven—by way of the pave- 
ment. The adoring world would have gathered 
up the scattered relics of the real man, while the 
Ideal Image would still have stood on high, de- 
fying the storms of heaven and history.” 
We had crossed the Place and entered the 
Rue de la Paix. He turned and said, ‘‘I won- 
der no one thought of that at the Hétel Lam- 
bert that night. But I suppose he would no 
more have listened to it then than he does now. 
Ohé Lambert!” he cried. But the outraged 
statue kept his bronze eyes fixed on Corsica. 
Walking toward the Boulevard, he said, “In 
general there are objections to going off that 
column. It would not be neat to light on the 
railings at the bottom, and besides, you might 
kill an Invalide of the Guard.” 
We sat down to our coffee at the Café Napol- 
itain. 
I began with the sacramental question of 
school-boys ; ‘* What’s your name?” 
He said, “Guess it. You guessed my 
State.” 
‘** Merriwether, Cabell, Marshall, Shelby—” 
**There, that will do. Shelby Cabell is 
enough. I'll try yours. Woolfolk, Peyton, 
Clay, Rowan, Blair—” 
‘** And Harding.” I supplied the patronymic. 
**T swear,” said Cabell, ‘‘I can smell the 
Blue Grass when I hear such names.” 
We talked of home. If Cabell was mad, as 
I had begun to suspect, the evil spirit vanished 
at the awaking of old memories. We rained 
questions upon each other. Where did you go 
to school? What has become of Joe Coleman ? 
Whom do you know in Lexington? What 
sort of fellow did Miss Peyton marry? Any re- 
lation to the Logans of Logansport? We talked 
of old scenes and old friends, until we forgot the 
Boulevard and its flashing lights and roaring 
wheels; the savage freshness of the hills, the 





meaning of his strange device: ‘ Some things can 





vast solitudes of the prairies came back to me. 
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I heard around me the slow pouring of water 
from carafes to absinthe goblets, but I only 
thought how, under the early starlight, the water 
was dancing down the white ravine, past an old 
plantation on Green River. I heard the clatter 
of tumblers and spoons, and thought of the 
tinkling of cow-bells in the dim woods and wil- 
lowy watersides of the Great West. 

We sat there until the “little ladies” had 
spread their trailing plumes and rustled away, 
and the Cocodés had bored each other to the 
desired somnolence, and the lights were dead, 
the bummers fled, and all but us departed. <A 
heavy-eyed Ganymede approaches. 

“Pardon, Messieurs, mais”—and his shoul- 
ders go up to his ears. 

“True, it is late: 2addition.” 

‘* Where do you live?” (Together.) 

‘*Champs Elysées 61.” 

‘Rue Racine 2.” 

‘¢Come and see me.” 

“Of course. I don’t find a Fayette County 
man lying around loose often enough not to ap- 
preciate one when I stumble over him.” 

From that time forward I saw a great deal of 
Shelby Cabell. At first I thought him a little 
deranged, but after I knew him better I con- 
sidered his frequent references to suicide in its 
esthetic phases a harmless affectation, which 
though sometimes tiresome was oftener amusing. 
If from time to time a vague suspicion came to 
me that there was a deeper and more painful in- 
terest in this subject to Cabell than appeared, it 
vanished when I met him again. For he was 
almost always gay, hearty, and all alive. He 
intensely enjoyed seeing his own theories bur- 
lesqued, and took a keen relish in running into 
absurdity his own ghastly fancies. He always 
announced his intention of ‘ going off that way 
sometime,” but always lightly, even jestingly. 
It was at first unpleasant to hear so grim a sub- 
ject so frequently mentioned even in jest, but 
I at last grew accustomed to it, and even 
amused at the infinite variety of his gory rever- 
ies. The Western people are all more or less 
original and individual, and their characters are 
as hard to polish as diamonds. They carry their 
knobbiness and their sharp angles through all 
the friction of time and society. They are hard 
to polish, but they are as hard to corrupt. Vice 
breaks her teeth on them. Even the frightful 
solvent of slavery has not been enough to melt 
down the rugged virtues of the Kentucky char- 
acter. It has left stains, of course, but they do 
not go below the surface. Shelby Cabell was a 
fair type of these people. 


He was of good height, spare build, not per- | 


fectly erect. The Kentuckian grows fast, and 


when young has a slight stoop in the shoulders, | 
which disappears with the slenderness of youth. | 


At fifty he is portly and straight as an arrow. 
He had very good eyes; that is, they were well 
set, wide apart, brows gracefully arched; the 
eyes themselves were like all gray eyes. The 
expression of his face in repose was grave. His 
complexion was dark, too dark to suit perfectly 





the hair and eyes: but that you see continually 
among the people in the Mississippi Valley. 
There is a certain richness of organization that 
embrowns, under a Western sun, a face that 
would have been blonde any where else. Men 
blush brown out West, never pink. He was 
put together rather loosely, but a man would 
have made an unlucky mistake in selecting him 
for an easy adversary. In a row he would 
be as sure, and as quick, and as merciless as a 
piece of steel machinery. 

He was generally well dressed, though a little 
carelessly. He was not scrupulous in his crav- 
ats. His hats were too apt to suggest the Ecole 
de Medecine. But his crowning offense was 
his hair. The golden fleece which he brand- 
ished in the face of society was just cause for 


| social ostracism. I appealed to him to sacri- 


fice that much to the Decencies. 

‘Sorry I can’t oblige you,” he said, laugh- 
ingly; ‘*but I think long yellow hair is a fine 
feature in the picture of a fellow ‘going off’ 
from a given point, It gives him the effect of 
acomet. I got the idea from a painting of a 
lost lady plunging from London Bridge.” 

He had been abroad about four years. His 
father had died the year before he sailed, leav- 
ing his fortune to be divided in three portions 
among his sons. Shelby, the second son, took 
all of his patrimony in money and funds. The 
elder took the home plantation, and the cadet 
the estate coming from the mother, who died 
when they were children, on the Tennessee 
border. . When the rebellion broke out, the 
older brother went into the National Army, the 
younger joined the revolt, and Shelby, stuffing 
his worldly gear into a carpet-bag, went to Rich- 
mond to seek service in the Regular Army of 
the Confederate States. There he met the Hon- 
orable Epaminondas Strutt, who was about sail- 
ing for Europe in a diplomatic capacity. The 
Honorable and high-toned Epaminondas wanted 
a Secretary of Legation, as he had heard it was 
the thing for diplomats to be accompanied by an 
appendage so styled, though his ideas of what 
were the duties incident to that function were 
of the vaguest. But young Cabell, who was 
burning with ardor for what was called ‘‘ ouah 
cause,” and whose young imagination was also 
perhaps a little touched by indiscreet reading, 
was delighted with this opportunity of serving 
his embryo nation in the gay capitals of Europe. 
It was a sweet thing, doubtless, to die for one’s 
country, but not a bitter one to live for it in the 
town where the Chevalier de Faublas had flour- 
ished, and the Lady of the Camelias had queened 
it, for her hour. So he was proud and happy, 
when, one night in the bar-room of the Spots- 
wood House, the unctuous and effusive states- 
man grasped his hand, and said: ‘* My gifted 
young friend, your father was my most intimate 
and trusted comrade on many a well-fought field 
—political, I would say. We fought the hell- 
hounds of abolition together here. I ha've se- 
lected your father’s son out of sixteen applicants, 
to continue that fight on a furrin shore. No 
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thanks, Sir,” waving a pudgy hand with a splen- 
did magnanimity and moving to the door. 

Cabell stood a moment with his head in the 
clouds, until the bar-tender said, ‘‘ Is you or the 
Judge gwine to pay for them drinks ?” 

“Oh, I! How much?” 

‘* Eleven juleps ; two brandy strait; a lemon 
he put in his pocket; and a tumbler he throwed 
at a dorg—two dollars and eighty-five cents— 
say three dollars for luck.” 

Cabell’s duties as Secretary of Legation, thus 
begun, continued in much the same way. They 
came to a sudden and brilliant close after a few 
months’ residence in Paris. One evening at his 
rooms in the Grand Hotel, Shelby saw his high- 
toned and chivalrous chief grossly, awkward- 
ly, yet successfully, cheating at Bluff. He went 
to the table, seized the arm of the high-toned, 
ete., took an ace from his cuff and drew it across 
his cheek. He then took the sugar-tongs from 
the side-board and with them seized firmly the 
blooming nose of the high-toned, and led him 
to the door. He came back, and threw the su- 
gar-tongs out of the window. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘ will you drink to my retreat from the 
Diplomatic service of our country ?” 

In the morning he received a letter dismiss- 
ing him from ‘‘ the service.” ‘The Honorable 
Epaminondas wrote that he had been informed 
by a high-toned and reliable gentleman that 
Cabell had been educated at a New England 
College, aud had there doubtless imbibed radi- 
cal and disorganizing notions, which rendered 
him ineapable of holding an office of such deli- 
cacy and trust as Secretary to a Confederate 
States Plenipotentiary. He said he would re- 
port his action in the case to the President, who 
would doubtless be grieved, as he was, at the 
unworthiness of one he had loved and trusted. 
Not one word of the scene of the night before. 

Shelby’s illusions died hard, but they perish- 
ed one by one. 
nity of serving the cause he worshiped—for the 
letter of Strutt would, of course, be conclusive 
against him at Richmond—he grew restless and 
discontented. He gradually broke with most of 
the refugees in Paris. He soon discovered that 
his apparent popularity was only due to his lav- 
ish extravagance, and his presumed wealth. His 
first efforts at retrenchment convinced him of 
that. He had been young and credulous enough 


to dream that he was loved for himself. When | 


he first talked one evening about a simple pas- 
toral ménage in the country, he was answered 
by pretty badinage and caresses that made him 
forget his theme. The second time a pair of 
plump shoulders were shrugged petulantly, and 
the red lips said with some energy, ‘‘ Mais, c’est 
He determined one day to come to 
an understanding. His fair enslaver lived in 
the Avenue Marigny. As he reached the cor- 
ner of the Faubourg St. Honoré he saw her 
alighting from her carriage. She was with the 
Comte de Playoff, a young Russian who had 
just come down to Paris to beggar his heart and 
get rid of a few millions. He followed them up 


une scie.”” 
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Thus deprived of all opportu- | 


to her apartment. His ring was not answereq 
for some minutes. When the saucy face of the 
bonne appeared he started to enter. She stood 
in the way, and said, “* Madame n'y est pas.” 

‘** You lie!” said the furious boy ; but suddenly 
struck with a desire to be further assured, he 
said, kindly, ‘‘ Pardon me, Lisette, but I 
sure she has entered. 
is I.” 

The girl went through the ante-chamber and 
into the salon. In a moment she reappeared 
and said, ‘‘ Madame is going to the country to. 
morrow, and is desolate not to see Monsieur; but 
it is impossible: she is too busy. She will be 
happy to meet Monsieur next winter if Monsieur 
finds himself in Paris.” 

She shut the door in his face. The Ken- 
tuckian drew back his fist to smash the panel, 
but thought better of it and went home, deep); 
disgusted and humiliated. He was not jealous, 
because his time had not come to love. 

These incidents, and many others he recount- 
ed to me from time to time, rubbed the butter- 
fly-dust very rapidly from the wings of his illu- 
sions. He was getting blasé almost before he 
wasgrown. His restlessness became invincible. 
He wandered over Europe and into Asia for two 
years. He squandered most of his property. 
He exhausted most of the amusements which 
young men work so conscientiously to exhaust. 
He did the regular things that every body must 
do who aspires to sit in the august congregation 
of the Fast. 

He had now come back to Paris to ‘‘ spend 
the evening of his days,” he said, “ tranquilly. 
The pomps and glories of the world charm me 
no more. I taste the joys reserved for the phi- 
losopher. I weara bad hat. I shove no paste- 
board. I wear no gloves. I read some books. 
I see some plays, as thou dost, Antony. I have 
no wife, no child, no country. I have no heroes 
to worship. My President was caught the other 
day scudding through a corn-field in his wife's 
shawl and gyasticutum, I believe they call it. 
All my old masters in the theory and practice 
of secession have taken the iron-clad oath. I 
don’t want to be reconstructed. I have been a 
secessionist ever since I was born, and I can’t lie 
about it. The cause is gone in disaster and dis- 
grace, but I don’t think it will pay to take the 
victor’s oath for the few days I have to live.” 

One day I said to him, ‘‘ Providence is clear- 
ly against suicide at present. An officer of the 
Lanciers in the Rue de la Ville-l’Evéque made 
up his mind to quit this world yesterday. He 
fell on his sword. It pierced him from point to 
hilt, but dodged every vital spot. Without 
waiting to draw it out he seized his razor and 
made two savage cuts at his throat. His razor 
scorned to touch his windpipe or jugular. Dis- 
gusted, he cocked his Derringer and fired into 
his left temple. The flash burned his hair and 
scorched his eyelashes, but the ball skimmed 
round between skin and skull and got out on 
the other side. He staggered to his hed, but in 
a moment discovered he was not yet in heaven, 
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and rushed to his window (he lived au cinguiéme) | and so freely as when I used to steal my father's 
and vaulted over his baleony-—” blood-horses out of the stable and ride quarter- 
«Sensible at last,” said Cabell; ‘‘he should | races in the moonlight with the Merriwether 
have commenced with that!” boys. I can’t help fearing—and shuddering at 
«‘ But at that instant an upholsterer’s wagon | it—that when a man finds his life so snarled 
filled with feather-beds passed, and received him | and twisted that he must drop it as a bad job, 
fainting. The boy who drove was frightened and so goes off from some given point”’—this 
out of a year’s growth at this addition to his | was Cabell’s favorite expression: amidst all his 
joad —a mad Frenchman, with a staff sword | eccentricities he was always faithful to his pref 
spitting him through the body, a Derringer still | erence of a great leap and plunge as the proper 
grasped in his fist, and a gaping bullet hole on | way to quit this world—‘“ he may find in the 
each side of his head. They took him to a hos- | busy second of his fall, that what seemed so im- 
pital, and to-day Dr. Peloton, from whom I have possible was the simplest thing in the world; 
the story, tells me he will be ready for duty ina | and he may see the very means of gaining his 
fortnight.” | life’s set prize, so dearly longed for and misera- 
“ Poor fellow!” said Shelby, with real sym- | bly despaired of, blazing before his sickening 
pathy; ‘‘he will be so demoralized by a failure | brain. The very air as it whistles by him may 
like that that he will never try it again. A/| hiss in his ringing ears how it might have been 
man can’t be too careful and cool in such mat-| done! I tell you, Harding, that gravels mm 
ters. I saw a superb piece of work not long | sometimes!” 
ago. A young fellow in my street bad gotten| ‘‘ And I tell you, Cabell, that is the first 
tired of this make-shift world, and especially of | sensible word I have heard you utter on this 
this Old-Clo’ Empire. He knew alittle English | subject. I can’t conceive a more pitiable figure 
also, and read Carlyle. He had become im-| than that of a suicide in the next world. It 
bued with the great Scotchman’s philosophy— | will be like that we sometimes cut in troubled 
‘this world is for the strong and the mighty; if | dreams, when we find ourselves in a bright salon 
you are not strong and mighty shut your mouth, | crowded with very fine company, and suddenly 
and don’t maunder about those who are; if that | perceive we have omitted to put on our trowsers.” 
is hard, you can die—that’s always easy ;’ and| Cabell would rarely discuss the abstract ques- 
he concluded to die. He bought an ordinary | tion of suicide. He pretended to consider that 
axe, and after taking out the helve, he fastened | a settled matter for himself. But he was al- 
a pair of dumb-bells to the ends of the blade. | ways ready to treat of the comparative advant- 
Ie drove a staple tightly into his ceiling. He | ages of different styles of self-destruction. He 
tied a cord to his axe and passed it through the | contended sturdily for the attraction of gravita- 
staple. With the cord in his hand he lay down | tion as the best and most artistic agent for the 
on the floor, placing his head in a circle he had | purpose. That given, he was not bigoted as to 
drawn on the planks with chalk. Raising his | place and time. He had the heights of the 
axe to the ceiling by means of this simple ma- | principal monuments of Paris noted down in 
chinery, he adjusted his head so that the fine | his tablets, with a careful computation of the 
blue edge of the steel was precisely over his eyes | progressive velocity of a body falling from pin- 
—and let go. I went into the room two days | nacle to pavement. He seemed to delight in 
after. His concierge had come to me, not | the bristling array of figures which expressed 
knowing where he could be, and having seen | the frightful momentum of a weight of 149 
us sometimes together; and I went to the In- | pounds (he weighed that in his boots) increas- 
spector of my quarter. We went up together. | ing as the square of the distance traversed. 


It was a dead shot. Struck fair in the eyesand | ‘*Nétre Dame,” he said, ‘* would be a super) 
chipped off the top of the head, as you split an | point of departure. A clean, sheer fall from 
apple.” the front facade on the pave. But Heaven 


““Confound you, Cabell!” I protested—‘‘ this | only knows when the demolitions will be over, 
specialty of yours grows sometimes too horrible | and you don’t want to come down on a heap of 
to be amusing.” rubbish and mason’s tools. And, really, one 

** Not amusing, perhaps,” he said, ‘* but rath- | does not feel entirely comfortable in following 
er edifying. Yet it is sad to think that the | in the wake of Cland Frollo. 
great geniuses who do a good thing in this way ‘*The Tour St. Jacques la Boucherie is more 
can tell us nothing about it. All we really | finished and compact. It is especially conven- 
know is derived from the frivolous bunglers who | ient, since they have covered the saint’s back 
balk at the gates. There is one thought that | with gas-fixtures for illuminations, by which you 
as often as it occurs to me strikes me with hor- | can climb to his hat, and bid good-by to the Old 
ror.” | Paris, with nothing between you and heaven. 

His brow contracted as he spoke, and he | But if one is going to do the ecclesiastical thing 
clenched his hands and teeth like a strong man | at all, he might as well buy a third-class ticket 
in bodily pain. After a moment he continued: | to Strasbourg, and take his flight from the great- 

** You know you think very fast in rapid mo- | est spire in the world.” . 
tion. A swift sailing boat in a gale—a fast horse} He generally concluded by saying, “ After 
flying against the wind—wake up your mind toan | all, the Arc de l’Etoile is good enongh for the 
amazing activity. I have never thought so fast | likes 0’ me.” 
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The better I knew Cabell the more I won- 
dered at this odd affectation, for I thought it 
nothing else. He was so cool and imperturba- 
ble, and so genial and cordial; his views of life 
were, with this exception, so just, and his health, 
above all, so perfect, that I never dreamed he 
was in earnest. At the same time this fanciful 
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‘ * Ton.” he said, in his usual tone; ‘§ though 
it does require some clairvoyance to see a ske|_ 
eton under those beautiful lines, and Madame 
‘would not like to consider herself, nor yet to 


| be so considered, in that bony light’ "—quoting 


style of speech was utterly out of character. | 
He was not a man you would expect to hear | 


babbling for the mere sake of babble. 


There- | 


fore, though never really disquieted, I was oft- | 


en puzzled by his talk. I had as yet seen no 
adequate cause for the entire indifference to life 
he professed. When you see a man hopelessly 
crushed and ruined, bankrupt of life and hope, 
you ask, ‘* Who was she?” I could not see, in 
the greatest freedom of Cabell’s confidences, 
any sign that a single one of the many tenants 
that had flitted in and out of his heart had ever, 
like Claude Duval, carved her name on its walls. 

The Western man has a great gift of silence 
in these matters. Yet he never seems to expect 
it in others. I should not have thought of con- 
fiding a serious love-affair to Cabell. But as 


he never mentioned any thing of the kind to me | 


I concluded there was nothing worth mention- 
ing. Illogical, but natural enough. 

One afternoon he and I were at my windows 
in the Champs Elysees, The avenue was filled 
with its usual chaos of carriages rolling to the 
Bois de Boulogne. Shelby was in his pleasant- 
est vein. His satire was always sunny and 
fresh ; never morbid and poisonous as a man’s 
wit is apt to grow in Paris. He sat in the warm 
golden light, twisting his yellow mustache, and 
talking in his quaint, half-sleepy way about a 
project he had once cherished of constructing a 
Bois de la Fayette near the race-track at Lex- 
ington, describing, with a quiet verve that was 
inimitable, the teams and the toilets that the 
beauty and fashion of the Blue Grass Region 
would have displayed there. I heard hard 
swearing below my windows and looked out. 
A voiture de place lumbering down the hill, had 
struck the wheel of another laboring up, and 
there was a crash, and a jam, and a temporary 
halt of the long line of vehicles. I saw the blood 
bays of the exquisite Marquise de Bellechasse 
reined back on their haunches, and behind them 
a Daumont, full of the prettiest toilet and the 
prettiest woman in Paris. She gave me a lan- 
guid nod of recognition, as the postillions saw 
a break in the line and dashed by. 

Cabell gazed at the equipage like a man mes- 
merized, his hands clenched, a bright spot burn- 
ing on his cheek, his lips half open, his whole 
life blazing in his fixed gray eyes. I looked at 
him with astonishment. His face was new and 
strange to me, 

In a moment he sank back in his chair and 
fell to twisting his mustache again. 

‘* Well, what did you see?” I asked. 

‘*'The door of my closet flew open and I saw 
my skeleton,” he answered, as if at random, like 
a sleepy child. 

‘* What, Madame de Bellechasse ?” I cried. 





Dickens, as many of us do, when we want to 
close an embarrassing inquisition or argument, 
Mr. Boffin, and Captain Cuttle, and Richard 
Swiveller have helped me out of more tight 
places than all my friends together. 

That evening Cabell, as he was going, said. 
**Lend me a hundred or two francs.” 

I gave him the bills. 

** Shall I write you a note ?” 

I had never taken a promissory note before 
from a friend. But a new idea had come to me. 
I imagined a use for one. SoI said ‘ Yes, there 
are pens and paper. Write it in French.” 

He looked up inquiringly, but as I made no 
further explanation, he wrote the note, which 
I laid away. 

The next day I dined with an old Washing. 
ton friend, whom I had known as an attaché of 
the French Legation. Two titles and as many 
fortunes had fallen upon him through the time- 
ly kindness of a couple of uncles who had con- 
siderately died within a year of each other, leay- 
ing him sole heir. It had not spoiled him. 
Good fortune never spoiled any body. It is bad 
luck that gives the devil his opportunity over 
men. At De Bacheville’s I met the Marquise 
de Bellechasse, and sat beside her at dinner. 

I think I had better not attempt to describe 
her. I have rarely known a beauty so vehe- 
mently attacked by women, so warmly admired 
by men. The source of her fascination was in 
her ‘‘ general effect.” So much so that I have 
heard two men who were equally infatuated with 
her dispute as to the color of her eyes. The 
quarrel was adjourned from the Jockey Club to 
the Bois de Boulogne, and the unfortunate fel- 
low who swore by the brown eyes of his empress 
was carried home with a broken rib. The vic- 
tor flew to the feet of the fair cause of discord to 
sun himself in the light of the blue eyes he had 
defended, and found them hazel. She seemed 
very tall, but was very little over the medium 
height of women. Her imposing air, her Juno- 
like walk, deceived every one. If her face had 
been faithfully put in marble, it would have been 
too cold, too strong. ‘There would have seemed 
to be too much character in the traits, But no 
man could resist the strange, subtle charm of 
that soft, bright smile veiling in sweet and fem-_ 
inine beauty the fine firm mouth. There is not 
more variety in the myriad lights smitten out 
from a great diamond shaken in the sun than in 
the shifting expressions of her dark and unfath- 
omable eyes. Like the mocking-bird of the 
Western woods they talked all languages but 
their own. ‘They were too faithful ever to be- 
tray their mistress. It was her superb self- 
command that gave her command over others. 
Women instinctively felt this chilly empire over 
passion that she possessed, and took their re- 
venge by small criticism. Men, beguiled by the 
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music of her voice, the languid fall of the long, 
dark lashes over the vigilant eyes they veiled, 
the sweet smile that could seem so tired and 
dreamy, were conquered before they thought of 
defending themselves. Many a man thought on 
Monday, at the Tuileries, that this splendid 
woman was in love with him. He met her again 
on Tuesday at a Ministerial reception on the 
Right Bank, and was charmedand puzzled. The 
next night he went to the receptions on the Left 
Bank, expressly to meet her, and woke up Thurs- 
day morning restless and excited and alert, 
planning and scheming to see her again, in love 
and never dreaming it. 

She concealed her youth as many women do 
their age. Her manner was that of a splendid 
young matron of thirty. But her cheek was in- 
funtine in its freshness, in spite of the gravity 


of the eyes. Her form was superb in the per- 


fection and grace of its curves; but its lithe, and 
slender, and elastic beauty had all the indiscre- 
It looked, as she was, 


tion of a family record. 
twenty-two years old. 

Though a good enough Christian in her way, 
she firmly believed in the unscriptural doctrine 
of hiding your light under a bushel. She was 
full of talent, but did her best to keep it out of 
sight. It hurts the self-love of men for women 
to be clever, and she did not care to add insult 
to the injury she did. So that few men knew 
that Adéle de Bellechasse read in five languages 
nearly all that appeared of value in art, and sci- 
snee, and history. 

She was an American, daughter of what the 
newspapers call a Merchant Prince. A man 
enriched by sagacious trade. If he had enlisted 
for a soldier, he would have been a General. If 
he had drifted into politics, a Senator. He was 
a square, grave, witty, shrewd, well-bred inan, 
with a bald head and a white mustache, who 
could drive his own bargains and his own horses, 
and buy his own books and his own wine, and 
who wouldn’t be condescended to by a prince, if 
a prince were ass enough to try it. A man 
whom no country on earth but America could 
send out. Every where else it requires one life- 
time to make a fortune, and three to learn how 
to spend it, 

When Adéle Brinton was eighteen years of 
age she was driving in the Bois with her father 
one pleasant day. Asthey drew up by the Lake, 
a young fellow of about sixty-five, with sus- 
piciously black hair, approached the carriage, 
bowed with stiff jauntiness, and began an aim- 
less conversation with Mr. Brinton, for the pur- 
pose of staring at the pretty girl beside him. 
In a moment Brinton said, ‘‘ Monsieur le Mar- 
quis, do you remember the little girl I had with 
me in Spain in 1852? Adele, this is the Mar- 
quis de Bellechasse.”” The Marquis bowed with 
jaunty stiffness, and addressed his conversation 
to the late little girl. A week later he asked 
Mr. Brinton for the hand of his daughter. 
‘* Ask her,” said the father, ringing for Adele. 
She came in, fresh, and dewy, and bright, and 
stopped on the threshold, seeing the jaunty veter- 


anagain. ‘*The Marquis has something to say 
to you,” said Brinton, passing into his library. 
The astonished Marquis gasped out his prayer, 
all his jauntiness shaken from him by this un- 
heard-of procedure. The young lady, not in 
the least astonished, listened with respectful at- 
tention and accepted with composure. ‘‘ Come 
in, papa!” she called. Mr. Brinton entered. 
‘* Embrasse ton fils,” she said, laughingly, and 
left the two old gentlemen to talk business. 

It was a perfect ménage. The Marquis made 
it the study of his life to please his lovely young 
wife. Malicious people said he was faithful in 
that object ‘‘even unto death.” He enjoyed his 
treasure only two years, and left his name and 
great wealth to his widow. At the time of his 
death he was Embassador at the Court of—well, 
these are critical times for kings, we will say the 
King of Thule. Adele had a great success in 
that witty, polished, and brilliant court. The 
gayest and the gravest were alike at her feet. 
Young Hussars littered her hotel with anony- 
mous bouquets, and old savans made homage 
to her of ponderous treatises on the Origin of 
Matter, She left them all disconsolate— the 
periodicals of Thule were crammed with verses 
of farewell—she received from twenty admirers 
the highly original and suggestive cadeau of a 
bouquet of Vergiss-mein-nicht—and there was 
not beer enough in the kingdom to drown the 
despair of the Junkerpartei. She came down to 

| Paris. She induced her father to take a floor 
|of her hotel, and she accomplished discreetly 
her year of widowhood. Then she appeared 
again in the world, and Paris—I mean the few 
hundreds who call themselves Paris—was in 
emotion, like the waves of the sea when the full 
moon wakes them from their sleep, and they 
scuffle to gain one instant of her gilding light. 

‘The first thing the Marquise said to me, as 

| we took our places at the table, was, ‘‘ Who was 
| that in your window yesterday ?” 

| ‘* My friend Cabell; but you know him?” 

| Yes,” she said, hesitatingly. ‘‘ How do you 
| know I know him? What did he say about 
me?” 

** Nothing. 
bell.” 

** Answer me?” 

‘Really, it is because Cabell said nothing 
about you that I am curious to know what your 
acquaintance has been.” 

‘*T don’t like to give something for nothing. 
Tell me all you know about him, and then I will 
take your question into consideration.” 

I gave her in brief an account of my acquaint- 
ance with Shelby Cabell. It lasted, with her 
interruptions and questions, from fish to finger- 
bowls, and she had told me nothing. The la- 
dies went to the drawing-room and the men staid 
behind with De Bacheville, to drink a punch of 
Bourbon whisky, an old Washington habit of 
his. 

When we joined the ladies Madame de Belle- 
chasse, with the pretty imperiousness that was 
natural to her, ordered me to take what I could 


Tell me what you know of Ca- 
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rescue of her sofa from the deluge of her toilet. 
She began to speak of Cabell in a confidential 
manner, which at once rendered me the envy of 
all the Frenchmen there, who could not dream 
of any thing but a flirtation couched in a semi- 
tone and a foreign language. 

I was usually ranked among the victims of 
Madame de Bellechasse. I saw a good deal of 
her. I was very much attached to her father. 
They were both very kind to me. I believe the 
only thing Adele saw in me that was worth her 
respect was that I did not love her, and did not 
flatter her. This was something phenomenal in 
her experience of men. It gave her a dispro- 
portionate confidence in me. She told me more 
than any one else, I believe. She thought 
aloud in my company. I was very much inter- 
ested in her. But I was more in love with the 
Venus of Milo than with Adéle de Bellechasse, 
and with a better chance of a return. 

I have said all this to explain how I came to 
know the story of Shelby Cabell’s love. Adeéle 
told me of it lightly and mirthfully, as she told 
me of a dozen declarations she had received in 
a week. She had grown utterly skeptical on 
the subject of genuine passion. Her endless 
**suecesses” had brought her to this. She saw 
few men she respected. She had never for an 
instant loved. So far as that god was concern- 
ed she was an Atheist. Her lovers filed before 
her like an unreal pageant, constructed for her 
amusement. She could not think of any thing 
real behind the scenes. 

Yet even in talking of Cabell she seemed 
haunted by a vague suspicion that this man loved 
her. She did not care for him, and would not 
marry him if she loved him, she frankly said. 
But she would be sorry not to know beyond a 
doubt if she were really loved once in her life- 
time. ‘‘ He talked very much like the rest, but 
with less parade of passion,” she said, finishing 
her story, ‘‘and when I said I would be glad to 
see him often as a friend, he smiled and said I 
did not know what I was talking about. Ilikea 
little rudeness in such circumstances. Alto- 
gether, his manner impressed me a little, and 
that is why I remembered his face, and asked 
you about him.” 

**T believe that Shelby Cabell loves you well 
enough to die of it some day.” 

**C’est un peu fort ¢a ?” 

She was always unusually heartless when she 
dropped into French. So I rose and went my 
way. 

I have no heart to repeat the story she told 
me. It resolves itself into this. Cabell saw 
her one night in a Bal Masqué in Thule. 
King himself had asked her to personate his 
kingdom. 
tége, representing the nations of the world. 
She had a walk, in those great ceremonial oc- 
easions, that was worthy of the Kemble family. 
Incedo regina she could say if any could. 
bell was dazzled. He was presented to her, and 
was dragged for a while at her chariot-wheels. 


When she came to Paris he followed her, and | 


The | 


She marched at the head of a cor- 


Ca- | 


a year before he declared his love; and with 
the unreasoning presumption of all true passion 
he claimed her love in return. She refused him 
as she would have refused a porcelain vase to 
a child who cried for it. 

For her it was the amusement of a half honr. 
For him it was Life against Death. 
to one on Death. 

From that night I was a prey to inquietude 
on Cabell’s account. I had the key to his rid. 
dle. He affronted death with that utter calm. 
ness I had thought affectation, because he had 
no good reason for living. In the agony of his 
first despair he had resolved to die ; and during 
the long months that followed he had grown so 
familiar with the idea of violent death, that it 
had become the settled habit of his mind to 
think of ‘‘dying in his boots,” as they phrase 
it in the West, just as other people think vague. 
ly of dying, ages hence, in bed. I could not 
call him insane. He was enthusiastic on the 
subject of artistic suicides; but the mania of a 
gambler or a turfist was no less incomprehensi- 
ble and often far more hurtful. I remembered 
all the old saws against suicide, and used them 
desperately on him. But his reasons for, I felt, 
were stronger than mine against, in their effect 
upon a mind and a nature like his. 

One day he said, ‘‘ Suicide is generally con- 
sidered the result of insanity. You have 
so even. ‘Tell me, do you think a man 
coolly throws away a life that is useless and 
tiresome is as crazy as one who sacrifices in a 
duel a life full of pleasures and hopes and du- 
ties? Yet you call one act madness, and thie 
other a necessary regard for the opinion of man- 
kind.” 

I was silent, for I had been silly enough to 
say that. I thought if I could get him away 
from Paris I could cheat him by degrees out of 
his purpose. But he would not leave the city. 
He said that he intended to live as long as his 
money lasted, and he could not afford to travel. 
‘*My mind once made up to ‘ go off,’” he rea- 
| soned, ‘‘I am satisfied and happy enough for 

the few days that remain. ‘I'he world has 
| ceased to trouble me. I look on myself as a 
dead man, and have a foretaste of the delights 
of the grave. I am like a prisoner who will be 
| free next week, and begins to be interested in 
| the daily life of the jail, which was horrible be- 
| fore he heard of his pardon, and would be again 
| if his pardon were withdrawn.” 

| We were smoking one afternoon in the garden 

of the Luxembourg. A little child ran up to 
| Cabell and kissed his hand. 

“Ca va toujours bien, ma petite?” he said, 
| kindly. 
| ‘*Qh yes!” she said, “and we all pray for 
you every night, though papa says such a great 
| 
} 


A thousand 


said 
who 


| 


gentleman does not want our prayers.” 
‘* Papa is wrong. 

Don’t forget !” 

{  * Jamais,” said the little one, as she ran back 

| to her brother. 

‘* That expansive juvenile makes me remem- 


I want them very much. 
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ber that I am going off sooner than I had in- 
tended,” he said. 

«‘ What has happened ?” I asked. 

He had filled his mouth with an enormous 
Two thin blue lines crept 
out his his 
caught by the undertow and dragged into his 
The tortured smoke came slowly out 
of his lips, and was in turn captured and drawn 

A moment more he 








yolume of smoke. 
of nostrils over mustache, were 





mouth. 


into his ne strils. Oj ened 


his mouth, and the balsamic vapor shot out all 
at once like burned powder from a cannon, and 
curled slowly up into the withering foliage of 


elms. I was so lost in admiration of this 


elaborate master-piece of pneumatics that I for- 


the 
ti 


got his story. 


“Where did you accumulate all that sci- 
ence ?” 
‘‘T got it,” he said, ‘‘from a fellow in the 


Overland Pony Express. But I was going to 
tell you something else. What was it? Oh 
ves! JI heard last weck of a poor wrt tch who 
made up his mind, if he had one, to lay his head 
under a trip-hammer in an iron-rolling establish- 
ment. Nota bad idea, either. But the poor 


creature's heart failed him when he got by the 
side of the vast monster, beating on its quiver 
ing anvil with the force of a regiment of Vulcans 
So he thought he 


It was a hard, horny, 


fused into a single arm. 
would begin with his fist. 

proletarian fist, but the smooth, shining face of 
the iron came down and flattened bone and 
blood and brawn out into a something like an 
unsuccessful buckwheat cake. Of course it did 
not hurt him in the least, the whole nervous sys- 
He stood 
staring with the amused face of a stupid child 
at what was left of his hand until they carried 


tem being too much shocked to feel. 


him home. I remembered his address, and it 
caught my eye as I walked through the Rue 
Mouffetard a few days ago. I thought I would 
go up and talk with him. I might get some 
useful new idea out of him. I introduced my- 
self as a Visitor¥of the Poor. 
frightened and ragged children crept into cor- 
ners as I entered. His wife was crying at the 
window. I could make nothing of the poor 
devil: hunger and weakness of spirit had driven 
him into his folly. Italked with the wife and the 
babies. The woman seemed to have some grit. 
She had been a flower-maker; said she was sure 
of a living if she could raise 500 francs to begin 
upon. Inthree years she could save 4000 franes 
and set upa shop of herown. I thought, ‘ Here 
isachance to do something. This poor woman 
is brave and industrious, and having brought 
those two little Gauls into the world, she ought 
to have a chance to continue her experiment 
with them.’ I had in my pocket five notes of 
1000 franes each, besides some odd hundreds. I 
had settled at Munroe’s that day and drawn my 
whole balance. I gave her 5000 francs, and 
told her what my address was in case any body 
asked where she got so much money. I had 
the incubus of a husband carted off to the Hos- 
pital, and now every thing goes with them on 
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have your work in the world t 
the hay 


piness of others, you will 
e things always hunt in coi 





u have gained a victory over your- 





‘* A victory of Pyri t doesn’t need 
another such to undo n not the where 





withal for many more days I am not sorry 
‘ This project of 
by the eyelids long en m 
not be surprised to see me figuring be- 


iat, however. 








fore long in a fait-Paris Good-day,” he said, 
‘I dine to-day chez Duval, and to-morrow— 


Quien sabe 





I watched him moving off with his light, 
springing stride, graceful and free as an Indian's, 


and I would not believe so much life and beauty 


He turned 


and strength was to be quenched. 


at the first corner and looked back to nod to me 
again. The level sunlight was pouring its last 
rays through the dusty street, and I saw him in 


a sort of nimbus that does me good to remem 


It seemed to grow suddenly darke1 


yer now. 
when he was gone. 

I went home feeling very anxious. I 
1 pur- 


was 





entirely powerless against his quiet, f 


pose, which had been cherished so long as to 


become to him a matter of course, neither to be 
Had I called him in- 
sane and asked for a ‘‘ commission,” any dozen 
tors in Paris would have « me in 
x the inquest. I resolved to play my only 
rd. I still preserved the promissory note he 
had given me. He had paid the money long 
ago, but had not thought of his note. 

I sent for a half-starved limb of the law whom 
I had 


Jacques Loup was a small, wiry, sharp-looking 


questioned nor defended. 


sa led ane 


ait 
ca 


employed in one or two little matters. 


man, with a brown wig and the most remark- 
able eye-teeth I ever s: They gave him a 
look of unutterable cra Yet 
the little man was as amiable as a sheep, and 


iW. 






ness and malice. 


had no passions but for marionnettes and can- 
died chestnuts. 

I told him I would give him the full value of 
the note if he would put the debtor into Clichy 


within the briefest possible delay. I did not 
want the money; I wanted the body of the 


debtor. 
‘*T see perfectly these have somewhat of mys- 
That does notr 


terious there within. gard me. 
[ will 


Loup prided himself on his English. 


impress myself to execute your vows.” 


I could 





rstand a good deal of it. 

I next day I found Cabell’s card at my 
house: he had scrawled on it ‘*‘ A little black- 
guard with big tusks dunned me to-day for that 
I kicked him alittle. Was 
ya de 


} 
una 





note I paid you. 


that rig Stole it ypose.” 
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Poor Loup was having heavy weather, it 
seemed. I kept out of my apartment for a day 
or two, coming furtively in for cards and letters 
I find another card from Shelby—* My little 
friend with the big tusks is suing me for that 
note. When can I see you tad 

The evening of the fourth day I was in my 
parlor and heard afurious ring. I squared my- 
self to meet Cabell. But little Loup came tot- 
tering in. He was about to fall on my shoul- 
der. I moved aside and he collapsed into an 
arm-chair. 

‘** It is barbarous and savage, Monsieur, your 
debtor. I have execute your vows; but, mon 
Lieu, at what costly cost!” 

He began to grow fearfully rhetorical and in- 
volved. I said, ‘*Mr. Loup, your E 
perfect, but a trifle too artistic for purposes of 
Please tell me in French what you 
have accomplished !’ 

This did not take long The furious and 
blood-thirsty Cabell was in Clichy since noon. 
The process, though deeply interesting to Mr. 
Loup, would lack interest to the general public. 
I paid Loup his fee with a thankful heart. He 
went away, after expressing his firm intention, 
first, to bor Cabell (whom he called Buveur de 
Sang) on the public streets; second, to fight him 
in the Bois de Boulogne, if Buveur de Sang 
could find a person come il fait to serve as wit- 
ness; third, to drag him before the Police Cor- 
rectionelle for assault and battery, with intent 
not to pay his debts. All this, when the Hon- 
orable Monsieur Har-r-r-dang should be gra- 
ciously pleased to let the blood-drinker out of 


lish is 


business. 


jail. ’ 


I was almost happy that evening. I was sure 
of Cabell for a week or two, I thought; and I 
hoped to bring him to listen to reason before I 
released him. I had made up my mind to re- 
turn to America if I could induce him to go 
with me. I felt so excited at the successful 
termination of my stratagem that I was too rest- 
less to stay at home. I looked at my cards, and 
saw that it was Madame de Rostainville’s even- 
ing ‘‘at home.” I went there. Madame was 
charmed to see me, and called me by the thir- 
teenth name she had invented for me since our 
acquaintance began. I took it as a special at- 
tention until I learned that the Rostainville’s 
fort was forgetting people’s names. 

The first group I saw was ranged around 
Madame de Bellechasse in various attitudes of 
adoration. I was lounging by, when she gave 
the word of command, ‘* Haite-/a.” I assumed 
the position of the soldier. 

** Private Harding,” she said, ‘‘ will escort the 
Commandante to the lemonade. The Com- 
mandante is perishing with thirst.” 

But before we reached the buffet the Com- 
mandante forgot her thirst. Her infirmities 
assumed another shape. 
with fatigue. Mr. Harding would lead her toa 
causeuse. 

I was tempted to break my rule and fling 
myself at her feet. It would have been like 


She was ready to sink 


the hundred millionth wave at the foot of I 
eriffe, I know. 
witching for fallen human nature that pn 

Her eyes were dancing to a measure that Stra 


But she was almost too 


would have lost his breath in attempting to f 
low. Her cheeks were ruddy as a child’s, A 
impish spirit of mirth lurked in every di; 
and curve of her lips. Her hair, whi h 
trained down to the perfect brows, added to t} 
effect. The great lady and the clever won 
were gone on an indefinite leave of absen 
nothing was left but the fresh, sparkling, int 
icating beauty. 

Her first word startled me a little. 

‘*Now hold up your head and answer; | 
and distinct; you can’t deceive me: what did 
you put your friend in jail for?” 

This brought me back to serious matter 
‘‘with a round turn,” in nautical phrase, 


thousand seductions which were wooing m« 
make a fool of myself sank into the ba 
ground. 

** For his own good ?” 

** How long are you going to keep him s} 
up?” The brown eyes were dancing like m 

‘* Until I can persuade him that a man « 
be happy and useful in this world, even with 
the smiles of Madame de Bellechasse.” 

This young girl was always a mystery to n 
But to-night she was more sphinx-like than ever 
What was she smiling at so strangely? W 
mirthful goblin was capering in the depths of | 
eyes? She wore that evening, over a robe 
‘*illusion,”’ out of which she seemed escaj 
at the top, a broad, bright cherry-colored scarf, 
tied like a belt so loosely that while one side of 
it was fastened at the slender, serpentine wa 
the other side hung half-way to her feet. § 
frequently indulged in these graceful originali- 
ties, whose art lay in their apparent artlessness. 
She reached to the lowest point of this trail 
cestus, and took from a pocket concealed thet 
a letter, which she handed me, saying, ‘‘ Read ; 
and the next time you try to excite mutiny 
among my subjects, come to me, and I will give 
you some valuable hints.” 

This is the letter I read; Adéle’s inscrutable 
eyes watching me, a dozen French eyes watch- 
ing her, and the music wailing an air from the 
Traviata Infelice : 

“ Dentor’s Pri 

“ Mapamr,—You once told me the best t 
do was to go home. I was about to take your a 
leave Paris when I was arrested to-day for a small « 
at the instance of my friend Harding, who does not wis 
My preparations were all made, my means 
This debt is not just, but must be 
I owe one large debt, but can 


me to go. 
thus all exhausted. 
paid before I can go home. 

pay that after I am released. 

‘* Please send me 300 francs by the bearer. 

** Also, 

“To-morrow, when you return from the Bois de Bou 
logne instead of coming into the Place de I'Etoile by t 
Avenue de I'Impératriee, I beg that you will turn off at the 
Rue de Presbourg and approach the Arch of Triumph by 
the Avenue de la Grande Armée. I will be where I can 
see you once more before I start on my journey. 

“*T ark of you these favors because I love you, and wish 
to be under some great obligation to you. 
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‘You will grant them because you do not want my | 


see me cured of it. 
SHELBY CaBELL.” 


‘‘You understand this,” I said. 

“Perfectly. The man has a lucid interval, 

1 is going back to Kentucky to ‘ reconstruct’ 
imself. You have been frightened by his wild 
ilk, and have put him under lock and key.” 

‘You will not do what he asks ?” 

’ Ye s and No.”’ 

‘You will not send him the money ?” 

“No, I will not,” 
“But I will make 

rrow that he requests.” 

‘He will not see you from the 

hy.” 

‘ My poor dear friend, you are so delightf 

pid this evening. I said I would not pay 
because I have done it already.” 
‘Cabell is free?” I gasped. 
As free as you are. Freer, 
me, and I suffer no liberties 


_ and will be glad to 
+ Yours, even unto death, 


emphasis. 
détour to- 


with laughing 
the whimsical 


windows of 


m out, 


because you 
re with in my 
presence.” 
] 
This wa 
uld have brought 


s said with a smile and a glance th 


the Stylites 
‘*Madame de Bell said, ‘*‘I fear 
yu have done to-day an irreparable wrong. I 
you will not complete it by keeping that 
endezvous to-morrow.” 
‘Mr. Harding, you 
A gentleman as cool 


echasse,”’ I 


are growing tiresome 
as you are 
nest women nowadays. 
Cabell loved me a little. I 
I am glad he has recovered from his fancy. 
I got him out of the Donjon-keep to-day, 
ill bow to him to-morrow with my best 
r, as I roll in solitary grandeur up the Avenue 
of the Great Army. You will ol me by 


oblige 
gens de Madame la 


am grateful for it. 

So 
and I 
man- 


calling les 


Bellechasse.”’ 

She passed out of the salon, nodding and 
smiling to the favored ones. 

I hurried to Cabell’s 
‘ourse he had not returned. 
1e he had left the house in the morning, witha 
man of the law, and seemed high in wrath. I 
passed my night plotting and confessing that 
In the morning I determ- 
I should fail, I knew. 


quarters Of 
His concierge told 


over 


plotting was useless. 
ined to try the Police. 
I should be laughed at, and if ¢ 
should be in greater danger of being caged as 
mad than my imperturbable friend. But I 
hoped to gain a day or two of time, and now that 
Cabell seemed out of my reach my head was 
full of the most unanswerable arguments against 
If I could see him I would overwhelm 
him with my powerful and novel reasoning. I 
obtained from the Commissioner of Police two 
sergents de ville, and in the afternoon we went 
to the Arch of Triumph. I gave them an ac- 
curate description of Cabell, and went with them 
to the top of the monument. He was not there. 
We descended, groping our way through the 
vast dark chambers, staircase to an- 


suicide, 


from one 


| haze 


‘ | 
fully 


from his pil- | 


| like a burst of an 
into 
in love-affairs | 
mld know that men don’t slay themselves for | 
I believe your friend | 


Marquise de} 


| was the petite wife, as : 
Yabell chose, I} 


oles. ‘“*How many doors are open to-day ? 
I asked the guard. ‘Only th I placed my 
two sentinels on duty, and prowled around the 
vast monument, at ease than I had be 
for many hours. 

It was five o'clock, 
tide was pouring down tl 
Bois. 


th 


is.’ 
more 


and already the reflue 
Avenue from the 
I was standing outside the great arch, on 
the western side, looking 
to Neuilly, nestling the right am: 
willows of the Seine; on the left the hi 
is stretching from St. Cloud to Mount V 
displaying its enormous bastions agai 
the rosy sky A paper pellet struck my ha 
fell at my feet. I picked it up. 


pled card. I read: 


1e 


through the gathering 

on 
the 
lan 


rien, 
t was a crum 


| { us in the dark « 
f the second staircase 

hands, but circumsts 

tothe Bear Creck 


Rue de Presbourg.’ 


Iw 

» foot 
shake 
my love 
ed down the 


Give 

s tur 
line » verce 

He was standing on the verg 


He be 


I looked up. 
f the monument. 
I shouted to my policemen, 
They rushed at the stairs 
and saw the Daumont of Madame d 
flashing and clatt ring to the P “ de 
Adtle started from her lang uid attituc 
cushions “ nodded g usly, with a smil 
I saw the smile f 
an of a wr. She fell back, 
covering her face with her hands. 
I heard a rush andas crash bel 
I saw that my boots were sprinkled wi 


»wed and smiled 

“ Te voila, lie 
I turned 

e Bellechass 
» PEtoile 

} the 


ic in 


expression 
Ww 


me, 
ood. 


. ROTH’S BRIDAL 
I 

re sal l; the family cal 

parents to their h 


MRi TOUR. 


VHE 


returned with the 


good-bys we 


| 


| West Fourteenth Street 


and spencer Rot 
riding out of New York at the close of ad 
June, in a sleeping-car of the Huds 
Railroad, with his new-made bride 
side him. 

There were a fi 
the eyes of the beautiful 
hours ago was Miss Effie 
now Mrs. Spencer Roth. 


River 
sitting be- 
‘ ng | 


»w mild tears yet gleaming in 
woman who a few 
St. John—who 
Very happy at heart 
> sat by the side of the 
true-hearted man whom she had given her deep- 
est love—‘* My own darling husband 
she whispered to herself—and 
tribute ¢ 


was 


now and 
those 


of filial 


forever,” 
tears were but a daughter's 
love. Tears very easily given by the fond 
husband, on the a fi separation 
from the parents who had cared for her so ten 
he 


mild 
'y 
rst 


oceasion of 


derly these eighteen years, surrounding 
every good that wealth can bring 

But there s no occasion for serious grief, 
as Effie well knew. It was to be but a two- 
months’ absence, this bridal tour of the 1 
married; and then they were to return to nee 
York and live quite near the paternal resider 
in fact. And the tour was 


wa 


1ewly 


—in the same street, 
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not even going to emp 1em out of their own 
country. 

It was near the close of the month of June. 
The programme of the tour lay for three or four 
veeks among their friends in different Western 
cities And in the latter part of July j 
tended goir g to the cool and dk lightfu 
of the Lake Superior country. Sper 
had spent one of his bachelor summ¢ 
and he was naturally anxious his wife 

njoy that which he knew from experience to be 

very enjoyable. He had often pictured to 
her the weird beauties and the novel experiences 
f the region; its wide-expanding fresh-wate 
sea; its desolate yet beautiful mountain wastes, 
where the foot of man had never yet trodden; 
its picturesque mining towns climbing the sides 
of thickly-wooded hills; its whirling canoe-rides 
in the rapids of the Saut Ste. Marie 

‘And shall I really see wild Indians 
asked the little wife, with childlike interest. 

They were conversing anew on ver- 
wearisome theme, as the cars bore them through 
the long hours of the Westward sth. 

** How wild those Indians will be whom you 
will meet,” was the reply, * will depend on our 
chances. The Indians the ordinary tourists see 
are possessed of a certain air of civilizat 
slight though unmistakable. Some pe 
opportunity may 

ge nature.” 

**Oh, I hope so!” 

‘Yes, I hope so too. Still you will see real 

lians—those who perhaps a dozen years ago 

re quite savage in their mode of life; and in 
‘ " i so mu * their native 
wildness as to present a spectacle of deep inter- 
bred people, I 


The true savage nature is in them yet. 


est to me, and to all ci 


glosses of civilization which cover the outside, so 
to speak, of their characters, do no more than 
that. Among themselves they are 

with the ghastliest superstit 

**Do they worship idols ?” 

** Yes; they worship Lake Superior, me many 
instances, and have in their wigwams material 
idols, taken from a waters of the Jake—bits of 
‘ formed’ copper as it is called. Other — 

ld to the commoner ao i superstitions about 
he Great Spirit and the Spirit Land. I saw 
an Indian funeral party that summer that I 
was there, who buried the dead man’s accoutre- 


‘nts with him, and killed his dog upon his 


grave, that he might not be companionless in 
his long journey to the Spirit Land.” 
‘ How beautiful!” cried Effie 
‘** Very—in a poetical sense; but in a relig- 
ious sense quite the reverse.” 
Sermon Roth’s mind was very much occupied 
ring the whole of the month they were travel- 
ng among their Western friends, with the sub- 
t of their Lake tour. Her eagerness to ** see 
-agc oe * might have led to an earlier start, but 
- Roth knew that the trip would be mash 
sasanter in July and August, when the weather 
tT the lakes is at its hottest, 
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Still this first 
for the wife. 
expectant fri¢ 

elcomes. y 
they finally on the yoy 
lakes, some half a dozen of these frie 

namely, Dr. Burton and 
i-law, Mrs. North, 
r John Silvers: 
Kate and Julia Silversmith. 

The long ride by 
lights. 3y day a con 

es greeted the 

nings were ma 
merry-making in 
promenades on dk 
lil 


steadily on her way, 


humanity, fr 


ke expanse 
[t was in the curious-lookin 
name of Portage Entry, 
r friends was first forcibly dra I 
of hed t 


gang of half-breeds attached t 


f 
tas ie ok hands, who were continually 


. 
shore with a heavy cable. This nan 
iannel is navigable by the 
he utmost caution, being quite shallow 
as narrow, and winding about in a co 
series of short curves, in which the long } 
i a loss for 
y taking a lin 
1g it about tree-trunks, etc., t 

a vessel can be hauled about and mad 
its way through the devious passs 
breeds mentioned, who manned 
carried the necessary line, were ¢ 

sical specimens ¢ f stre ngtl - 

re an expression of the grossest 
» was one of their number, howev 

differed from his companions in the latter re- 
spect. He was a magnificent i 
civilized Chippewa—lithe, da 
the rest, and with a stronge 
his forehead were two las 
shone like the eyes of a pant 
hat, and his long blac : hair ble 
with picturesque - ct, as he 
pulling the strongest oar, or spr 
the line and ma ie j it fast wicks a quick celerity 
that was wonderful to behold. 

Groups of passengers sat on the decks wat h- 
ing the movements of these men with curious 
interest. Among others our friends were there. 

‘Do look at that s] " endid fellow without ar 
hat on!” cried Effie: ‘«did you ever see such : 
striking face ?” 

‘‘T have had my eye on him for some time,” 
said Roth. ‘He is a very fine specimen of his 
kind. But if I mistake not, his is an unman- 
ageable nature. There’s a bit too much wild- 
fire in his eye for perfect subordination, I should 


” 


Sav. 
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judgment was proved correct by the oc- 
ce of the following day, when the boat 
the broad bosom of 


rren 
as steaming steadily over 
the giant of the lakes 

Mr. and Mrs. Roth sat 
njoving the inspiring atmosphere, and 

1¢ the beautiful scene, witl 

ld of gleaming and the picturesque 

res of Isle Royale in the dim distance. Sua 

nly sounds of alterc: heard beneath 

ir feet, and Mrs. Roth, alarmed by the loud 
nd angry ran to the hatchway and 
ked down upon the scene below 

“C you!” exclaimed a brutal voice, ‘‘ I'll 
make you do it, or I’ll break every bone in your 

skin !’ 

“No touch me,” 

s, Roth saw that it was the b 
ppewa of aietebiadie + ea -crew 
‘Too much talk. Big cowar« 

The h alf-bre ed" 8 eyes we re gi 

second-mate, a burly, har 
vith a most ugly look. 

‘‘ What's the trouble down here ?’ 

r Roth, descending the hatchway, 
little wife, much alarmed, 

fe where her husband was. 

‘* This 1 Injun disol 
ill,” the second-mate 


ed him 


on the 


forward de ck, 
1dmir- 
1 its smooth, broad 


waters, 
os were 


voices, 


urse 


response; ¢ 
are-headed half- 
i who S] oke. 
' 


aring fiercely on 
featured fellow 


1! 
l 


‘asked S} en- 
followed by 
li 


very but feeling 


2Vvs orders, that’s 
answer. ‘‘I or- 
to scrub down this deck, and he 
enough What’s that to 

I'll show him, burn him!” 

‘e the enrage 
ily turned the half-breed, 
thim a ponderous blow with his brawny fist. 
If it had reached its aim the Chippewa’s 
side-head he would have fallen like a 
But the lynx-eyed fellow was too qui k for his 
intagonist; in his hand he held a heavy broom, 
ind lifting it with a dextrous and rapid move- 


curse: 
made 


now. 


1 mate sud- 


upon and struck 
on 


clod 


ment, he received the blow on the broom-handle. 
1e skin was peeled from the mate’s knuckles 

In a burst of rage the mate flashed his long 
cnife from the on his hip, and rushed 
tpon the half-breed ners the purpose of stab- 

Spencer who was a large and 
powerful man, coolly but the 
mate’s arm in his firm grasp and held him. 
At the same moment Effie Roth impulsively 
ran forward to the wondering half-breed with a 
gesture of protection. 

At that moment good-natured Captain Jack 
Laurence brought his round red face on the 
He ordered the mate to sheathe his 
knife, and the order was sullenly obeyed. 

‘*Up to your old tricks, are you, Sam ?” 
the Captain, turning to the half-breed. 

‘*Mate ugly,” said Sam. ‘Make me work 
when no use. Deck all clean—see! Been 
working hard. Up all night at wheel too.” 

“That's true enough, Sam; but we can't 
have men on this boat who disobey orders. I 
told you what would come of it if you cut up any 

We'll put you ashore 


sheath 


ing him. toth, 


quickly seized 


scene. 


said 


at Ontonagon.”’ 
And with this the easy-tempered Captain 
walked away. 


more, 


‘* Now then, y 
said the mate. 

The half-breed r¢ 
long, contemptuous | 
eyes—but it was like 
enraged mate’s soul. 

** What do you me 
I'll fix you, burn 
Pll fix you for 


you 
cuffs 
ylood |” 

* Don't iron Sam! 

Sam hurt nobody.” 

‘*Mr. Jones,” said Roth to 
seems an un essary cruelty 

spose 1 to harm you or any on hat 
manele I will vouch myself for 
havior the rest of the trij 

The half-breed s bla 
as they looked first at Mr 
littie wife, 
meant it was hard t 

** Leave my 


use, 


e man is not 
is plain 


nec 
il 


eves glowe 1 like 


Roth and ther 


who still 


» tell 
busin 


the mate, in a boorish 
issenvers on this b 
th mit 


the handcuf 


airs and not interfere w 
At this juncture 
** Now, burn you!” sax 

rotten liver 
Put ‘¢ 
to the reli 
Sam made no resistance 


the 


contemptu 


out 
m on, Jackson.’ 
sut, f and gratifi 
standers, 
put his hands in 
bitterly 
nate. 

**Go astern! 

The half-breed wa 
age and locked up 

Mr and Mrs. Roth 
Half an hour later Ef 


1 to the upper deck 
ie left toon husband smok- 
ing a cigar by the wheel-house, and went in 
search of good-natured Captain Jack Lauren 
The bluff Captain had a special admiration f 
Mrs Roth. 

Any thing to ple 

So he descended into th f 
Sam with his own hands. The half-breed gl 
upon Effie again when he saw her at the ¢ 
tain’s back. He hitched up his pantaloons, fli 
back his long hair, and seated himself on a b 
by me companion-way. 

** You'll be quiet 
‘‘that’s a good man. 
turned off, but I can’t help it. 
any more, please.” 

She put a gold piece in his hand. 
at her as if he would look her through; ran his 
eye swiftly over her figure, her feet, her hands, 
as if daguerreotyping every detail on his mem- 
ory, and pocketed the money with a satisfied 
grunt that spoke volumes. 

It was late in the evening when the Satu 
reached Ontonagon. ‘The lights were lit, and 
dancing was under way in the saloon. 

The custom of every evening on the present 
trip of the Saturn had been to remove the tables 
from the long dinin n deck, 


re 
i 


ase you,” 


e steerage an d rel 


said Effie; 
I’m sorry you're 


Don’t q 


now, won't you ?” 


g-saloon on the mai 
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and dance to the music of a small band of Ger- 
man musicians. The novelty of the surround- 


ings and the wonderful exhilaration of the at- | 


mosphere rendered the amusement unusually 
attractive to its lovers. It was so to-night. 
Spencer Roth seldom danced, but Effie was fond 
of the graceful exercise, and her husband liked 
to see her happy. The pendent tassels swing- 
ing overhead with the motion of the boat; the 
lamps burning brightly ; the merry party whirl- 
ing in the giddy waltz, gliding through the 
smooth quadrille, romping in the monotonous 
contra-dance, made up a cheerful scene, in the 
midst of which our heroine was as joyous as the 
best. 

‘“*We have reached Ontonagon, Effie,” 
her husband, coming to her side, ‘‘and some 
bf us are going ashore ina yawl. It is blowing 
some, and there is a pretty rough sea running. 
It is about half a mile to shore; the steamer 


said 


can’t get in any nearer, the harbor is so shallow. | 
| 
| on the Hudson, where 


Would you like to go?” 

“*Oh yes,” said Mrs. Roth, radiant with the 
gentle excitement of the hour; ‘to be sure I 
want to go where you go.” 

“Very well. I'll get your hat and cloak 
Some half a dozen other ladies are 
Misses Silversmith among the rest.” 

But when, a few minutes after, they stood at 
the gangway of the steamer, from which a flight 
of portable steps led into the yawl below, Cap- 
tain Laurence said : 

**If any of these ladies are 
sea-sick easily, they better not 
running rough.” 

Thereupon the Misses Silversmith held back ; 
they were afraid of getting sick. Mrs. Roth, 
however, had no fears. She had crossed and 
recrossed the Atlantic without that ghastly ex- 
perience. So Mr. and Mrs. Roth, and John 
Silversmith were the only members of their own 
little party who went. There were several other 
ladies and gentlemen 

The yawl went dancing over the rough water 
in the darkness toward where the lights of the 
little mining village gleamed in the distance; 
and in a few minutes they landed and went ram- 
bling through the place. 

After a stay of an hour or more the party pre- 
pared to return. But when they reached the 
yawl one of the ladies cried out that she had 
lost her diamond pin, and thought she must 
have dropped it in the parlor of the hotel. They 
were all in the boat now except Spencer Roth, 
who immediately volunteered to run up to the 
hotel and look for it. While he was gone the 
man in command of the yawl—it was the sec- 
ond-mate, Jones, whom Roth had incensed by 
his interference in the half-breed’s behalf—de- 
clared he would wait no longer, and accord- 
ingly pushed off. 

‘**But my husband!” cried Effie; ‘‘ you must 
not leave him !” 

‘*We can come back after your husband, 
ma’am,” said the man, gruffly; ‘* the yawl has 
got to come back any how after those stores. 


going—the 


inclined to get 
eo The 


> 


he ° ° 
in utter exhaustion, her eyes closed in ¢ 


seas 


| It won’t make no difference to him. It’ 
| use to lose time, for there’s a gale comin’ y; 
True enough, the wind was blowing quit 
stiffly by this time, and the extreme dango, 
menacing small craft in these waters, no matte; 
how near to the sandy shore, is well known t 
those familiar with Lake Superior. 
almost inevitable 
awaits any small boat that is caught out. 


In a st 


tr 


on a lee-shore, destruction 
Th 
peculiarly deep and combing sea that was n 

running awakened great apprehensi 
mate’s mind. The result proved th 
prehensions were all too well found 


t these ap- 
1. A sud. 
den squa!l struck the yawl and she went oy 

One moment the little boat dan 
bravely over the rough waves, the next she w: 
capsized, and her precious freight cast 
bitter cold waters—cold as the wa 
sea, even at midsummer—and 
about them. 

In the healthful exercises of Radley Scho 
Effie had graduated, s! 
} 


was 


into tl 
ve of an arct 


darkness 


had become quite an expert swimmer, and 
perfected herself in the art in summers at th 
sea-side; but in this rough water-—with its j 
her little strength was very soon « 
One look at the bright lights of t 


coldness— 


hausted. 


| steamer gleaming in the distance, where the da 


cers yet were reveling—one murmured ‘*‘ Good- 
by, darling,” as she thought of her husband, 
(safe! that was a blessed thought)—and then, 

larkn 
and oblivion. 

Ten souls went down to death that hour. 

Meantime Mr. Roth had returned to t! 
shore and found the yawl-boat gone. 

A couple of men stood on a heavy scow th 
bumped against the wharf to which it was made 
fast, keeping watch over a large basket of bre 
and some other stores for the steamer. They 
informed Mr. Roth of the action of the second- 
mate, but assured him the yawl would be ba 
speedily after these provisions. 

Sam, the half-breed, who had been put ash 
at this point as agreed, came loitering across the 
scow to the group. 

‘‘Big wind comin’,” said he. ‘I 
Bad for yawl be out such night.” 

‘¢] know it is dangerous,” said Roth. 
hope she will get safe to the steamer.” 

His voice trembled as he said this, thinking 
of Effie. For the second trip of the boat—in 
which he should later embark when there was 
greater peril—he had no thought. All his so- 
licitude was for his wife. 

The group waited there a long, long hour in 
silence; but no yawl came back. The wind 
grew fiercer. The lumbering scow tossed 
roughly at her mooring. Still they lingered, 
late into the night—till the rain began to pour 
in a drenching torrent; and at last they sought 
the shelter of the hotel in the village. 

With the first light of the morning, the storm 
having subsided in the night, Captain Laurenc 
sent a fresh yawl ashore. Spencer Roth stood 
on the wharf waiting with an anxious heart. 


sig sea. 
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‘«‘ Is—is every thing right, Mr. Christie?” he 
asked of the first-mate, who came in charge of 
the yawl. 

««[’m afraid not, Sir.” 

‘The party that went off to the boat last 
night—” he uttered, eagerly. 

“Not a soul of them seen, Sir. 
came in.” 


“ My God!” 


No boat 


II. 


Three days the Saturn lay at Ontonagon. 
The dead bodies were picked up one by one. 
John Silversmith’s was the last found. The 
body of Mrs. Roth was still missing at the close 
of the third day. 

‘*We shall have to start on the return to- 
morrow morning early, Mr. Roth,” said Cap- 
tain Laurence. ‘*Shall you go back with us ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Roth. ‘‘I shall stay 
at Ontonagon for the present.” 

The half-breed Sam made his appearance on 
board the Saturn half an hour later, inquiring 
for Mr. Roth. His words were few but fit. 

“Come along ’o Sam,” said he. ‘ Find little 
wife by-’n-by.” 

One look into his eyes convinced the hus- 
band that there was hope in that direction. He 
went ashore with his baggage that night. Early 
the next morning he started out under the guid- 
ance of the half-breed. 


Sam explained that he was born and reared 


in an Indian settlement back of Ontonagon, on 
the Three-Flint River, and that he was thor- 
oughly acquainted thereabout. In roaming 
about the vicinity the past three days to ‘‘ see 
what he could see,” as he expressed it, he had 
come upon the deserted wigwam of one Red- 
arrow, a noted Chippewa desperado. From 
certain indications there beheld he believed that 
Red-arrow had in some mysterious way rescued 
the drowning wife, and had carried her away up 
the Three-Flint, where it was known he had be- 
fore taken stolen goods. The deserted wigwam 
was so situated that it was nearly inaccessible 
by land. The two took a canoe and crossed 
over the harbor to the spot. Here Sam showed 
Roth a faint impression in the sand. 

‘That wife’s foot,” said he. ‘*I know.” 

But this was not all. He produced the care- 
fully-preserved remnants of a cooked salmon, 
which he had found there and hidden, and, 
showing it to Mr. Roth, remarked, 

**Little woman bite that and throw him 
away. Big Injun never bite so. Swallow such 
lump all one mouth. That wife.” 

“Let us waste no time, Sam,” said the hus- 
band, now confident that Effie was indeed alive, 
but fearful as to the rest. 

‘*T know,” said Sam. 

They re-entered the canoe and started for the 
Three - Flint settlement. Sam knew his way, 
and followed it swiftly. ‘They soon left the 
waters of the lake and entered the Three-Flint. 
Paddles were of no avail here; the water was 
too swift; the canoe was urged on by ‘‘ poling.” 


| week. 
| case before the chief of the tribe, and the result 


| band to see this. 


At an early hour in the afternoon they reached 
the Indian village. 

Sam went ashore, leaving Mr. Roth to guard 
the canoe, and made his inquiries. Red-arrow 
had a family there; indeed there were two 
squaws together doing the honors of his house- 
hold and living quite peacefully together; but 
they declared positively that they had seen no- 
thing of their lord and master for more than a 
Sam, believing that they lied, laid his 


Red-arrow had 


a funeral 


was, it was 


been seen there the night before at 


ascertained that 
} 


pow-wow. 

The question now was where had he secreted 
his prize? They no longer doubted that they 
were on the right track. 


Sam, using his knowledge of the regic itl 


n with 
a wise discretion, finally resolved that their best 
course would be to examine the 
river in the vicinity. ‘The stream at this point 
was wide and still. But to venture out in day- 
light would give the cunning Red-arrow all the 
advantage. lence they were forced to he 
till nightfall. 

They could now move about on the water in 
their canoe with a degree of boldness. <A few 
strokes of the paddles brought them out into the 
middle of the stream. Suddenly Sam spoke: 

** See light ?” 

** Where ?” said Mr. Roth. 

“There!” and he pointed to a certain spot in 
the dim outline of the shore. 

‘<7 can see nothing,” said Roth. 

But the half-breed’s eyes were keener. 

** Light there,” **T see him. 
arrow there. Git him.” 

With cautious strokes they neared the shore, 
but it was not till the canoe grated gently on the 
sand that the untrained eyes of the city resident 
detected a faint glow among the thickly-set 
forest trees. 

* Pull boots off,” 
Roth’s ear. 

Then they drew the canoe ashore noiselessly 
and crept barefooted toward the light. It was 
the light of a fire within a wigwam of birch- 
bark. A low opening in front enabled the hus- 
Sut presently his eyes, strain- 


shores of the 


] 
1dic 


said he. Red- 


whispered Sam close at 


ing eagerly through the darkness, saw more: 
Poor Effie, with white, white face, lying asleep 
on a blanket, and a burly Indian smoking his 
pipe near by. 

The Indian heard something—a breath—a 
footfall. He put his pipe slowly down, listening. 

A fierce bound forward, and Spencer Roth 
was in the wigwam. Red-arrow sprang to his 
feet with a howl of dismay, and rushed toward 
his foe, only to feel his copper-colored neck 
grasped by a hand of iron, that lifted him till 
he stood on tip-toe, and then flung him back- 
ward in an inglorious heap. 

As Mr. Roth turned to take his wife in his 
arms the Indian gathered himself together for a 
second spring, but he was confronted by a pis- 
tol in the hands of the half-breed. 
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“ Red-arrow, lie down 'gin,"’ said Sam. 
still!” 

Effie, half-conscious, feeling the tender kisses 
of her husband on her lips, opened her 
fastened them for an instant on his face, 
then closed them again, 
drew her husband down upon her breast. 

‘ Effie! 
are ill.” 

“Yes; but yo 
infinite content 
her 

How they returned to Ontonagon in safety; 
how S ‘ ; 


ae Keep 


eves, 
and 
without a word, and 


You 


you have suffered so much 
have come !” was her answer, 
smoothing yr all the pain out of 
features. 


how Effie’ 


w they j 


am was well rewarded ; 
came back to her face; and hx 
a happy pair, home to New York 

not relate at length. Mrs. Roth a h r 
yet totell. It may easily be believed that for 
some months this lady was the sensation of the 


I will 


story 


ge and fashionable circl and that 
this portion of her | 
often to eager listeners 

And these are the word t 
from the point to which I have told it in my 
own: 


hour in ala 
sl 


ie related brid ‘ tour very 


s in which sh 


‘When [recovered my consciousness I foun 
myself | 


Wigwam, alone with 
strous Indian—one o 


f the 
who was sitting 


in a low 


Chippewa tribe 


by n 
bowl. 


cer says cross-legged 
smoking a pipe with a grot 
At first 
I was bewilde 
light in the w 
my eyes with my hands, and winke 1 them ha 
all I could do at best was to g se 
| at the 


Sli 


esque stone 
I thought I was dreaming 
red. It was still 


rwam Was 


ni 


aze ; 


nce hideous, ¢ ypper-c olor 


rat 
at 


tared so stolidly down upon me 
head—at th 
in the corner, and the few Indian trinke 
ing al At lastIr red the boat-ride, 
the storm, the capsizing of th 


to and the ob 


t 

birchen roof over my » fishing-nets 
ts hang- 
out, membe 


e yawl-boat, my 


efforts swim, livion into which I 
sank. 

‘*T raised m 

*** You broug 

** He nodded. 

*** Where am I?’ was the next question. I 
hoped I might be near enough to the village to 
return there e: isily with dayligh 

*** Wigwam,’ grunted the In 

“ ¢T see,’ said I; ‘1 
Ontonagon ?’ 

‘s ‘ Big way,’ 
git there.’ 

**¢ You saved my life,’ said I, and tears of 
gratitude actually filled my eyes. ‘ You shall 
be well rewarded, after you have returned me to 
my friends.’ 

‘« He made no reply at all to that, but puffed 
away serenely at his curious pipe. 

** * But how could you save me ?’ said I. 
don’t understand at all, and I want to know.’ 

‘*** Red-arrow got long eyes,’ said he. ‘See 
in dark. White squaw float. Red-arrow see. 
Go out in canoe. Bring here.’ 

“That was the longest 


n my elbow t 


ht me here ?’ said I. 


yself quickly « hen. 


dian. 


ut where? How far from 


‘hundred mile. No 


said he; 


‘J 


speech the Indian 


| cious mood at th: 


| noe from where it was hidden. 
| buta 
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nade during all the time I was with him. 
wasted very few words on me. 

**T soon found out that th 
ined arry 
stead of toward 
and that the 
to coax and tempt him first, and then I t 
he would be found out and severely 
if he carried me off. But nothing 7 ri 
effect on him. ; he grunt 

‘“6¢ Take my friends, and ] 
you than you 


uvage had det 
{rier 


to c: me from n 


them. 
Big Water gave me to him 


away my 


He said he wanted ; 


‘Go sleep, 
me to 
money 


1y 
more ever sa\ 
life.’ 
*<Go sle Cc} s 
*¢ So when I found how 
in and fell asleep qu } 
exhausted. I slept soundly 
dreaming ; 
Ind g 
me get up, and I did. 
} 


7 
useless W 
lay down ag 1] 
quite 


when I awoke it 

by the shoulder 
How anxious]; 
dscantell. Itwasavy 
side by hi ghyr 
the side that was open to the water 
and the g 
shore 


in shaking me 
me no wor 
hemmed in on every 


a cove, reen waters murmure 


wn to the sl 
1 evidently 
» tuok a gr 
d, and dressed it with 
Then he pn 
and rubl 
and built 


at 
s passes of his knife. 
a bit of tough yellow tinder 
a stick till he got a light, 
smooth rock close by the wigwam 
piece of th inder 
bedroom ; ( r 


now on the \ 
got it; he say 
trunks of birch an 


ivs 
grows on the 
n he cooked the fish on th 
it piece and bade me eat. 
eat, felt so unhappy; but he 
me to take the piece. I 
make him angry, for his 
and 


trees 
tore 
not 
was anxi 
face was 


one, was evidently in his most 
t I could 


It was as tasteless as 


ugly 
ittime. Solate wha 
and flung the 
water to me. 

‘The Indian, a 


went around a big rock and 


rest away. 


s soon as the meal was ov 
dragged « 
It was nothit 
thoug rh as grace- 


ut his ca- 
great water-tight basket, 
ful in shape as a fairy boat. He motioned me 
to enter, I obeyed. Then he gave a long 
running push, jumping into the like a 
gymnast, and it shot far out upon the smooth 
water. 

““But oh! imagine my emotion when, as we 
paddled out of the sheltered cove, I panes | 
plain view the steamer Saturn lying idly on ro 1e 
water, and the village of Ontonagon just be syond! 
A thrill of hope shot through my heart, and I 
sprang to my feet with eager joy, my face flush- 


and 
canoe 


ing hot. 


** You are going to take me back?’ I cried, 
pressing my hands on my beating heart. 

‘** The only reply he made was to paddle sapidly 
direction. What I uttered 


away in an opposite 





in that moment of dreadful excitement I hardly 


know. I stretched out my hands toward the 
oat, and tears rained down my cheeks. Prob- 
ably I tried to spring overboard, for the Indian 
caught me rudely by the shoulder and pushed 
me down upon the bottom of the canoe. 
‘Squaw, be still!’ he cried. ‘ Think swim 
»? Deep water! Look!’ 
‘And I did look, for every word this man 
uttered was a stern command, not said for effect, 
1 and through the translucent 


jepths I saw the pebbly bottom shining, far down 


but to be obeyed ; 


slow. 

‘Every body seems to wonder why I did not 
frint at that moment. Instead of fainting it 
seemed as if I became suddenly filled with the 
keenest life. It was as if I gathered all the re- 
sources of my nature to meet the emergency 
put upon me. I resolved I would not think of 
Spencer and of home. I determined to keep 
my thoughts as busy as possible with the objects 
to be seen as we rode along. I found this a 
reat help in stilling my emotions and diverting 
my mind from the real horror of my situation. 
very thing I saw from that time forward be- 
ame stamped indelibly on my memory. Lying 
rouched on the bottom of the frail canoe, I 

ted my head upon the edge and looked down 
i the water. It was so marvelously clear 
that, as I looked down, it seemed almost as if 
the canoe was floating upborne in the air. 
I'hough the water was very deep, every pebble 
and hundreds of 
fishes were swimming all about, just as plainly 


ito 


on the bottom was visible; 
seen as the fish in my aquaria. 

‘* By-and-by we came to the entrance of a lit- 
tle river that poured its sparkling waters into 
the lake, and the Indian entered this river. Tie 
current was quite swift and the water very shal- 
low, and the Indian laid his paddle on the bot- 
tom of the canoe and used a long pole to push 
It was slow work, and after 
How he 
would manage now I wondered greatly; but he 
stranded the canoe and bade me get out. Then 
he lifted it easily on his shoulders, and tramped 
along till we had passed the fall some distance. 

‘*When we took to the water again the river 
was much wider and deeper, and the current 
very slight. The Indian used his paddle again, 
and we presently reached a lakelike expanse, 
where the current was scarcely perceptible. The 
shores were low and sandy, and a dense forest 
stretched away on every side. 

‘* At last we came to a point where I thought 
the journey would end. It was the first spot I 
had seen thus far that was not covered with 
trees. It was but a few rods in extent along 
the shore, but how far back it reached I could 
not see, for in the fore-ground there rose three 
huge earth-mounds, the central one a little back 
of the others, which shut off the view complete- 
ly. But I saw a line of smoke rising up from 
behind the mounds, and concluded there was an 
Indian village there. But though the Indian 
paddled nearer the shore he did not stop here, but 


along the stream 
an hour or so we came to a waterfall 
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went on for about half a mile further, where the 
forest was again unbroken. Here he ran the 
canoe ashore. It glided half its length out of 
the water upon the smooth sands, and the In- 
dian, who sat in the lower end, motioned me to 
get out. He hauled the canoe out of the water 
and started off with it into the 
before him. hen 
wigwam, which appeared to have been long un- 
tenanted. He pointed me to a corner, and bade 
me lie down and go to sleep. 


wood, driving me 


A few steps brought us to a bir 


I told him I was 
hungry, and he took from a pouch at his side a 
cold cooked salmon—one of those he had caught 
in the morning—and gave it 

word. 

‘*Oh, the dreary watch of that long, long 
night! Idid not sleep; I could not. I heard 
the Chippewa snoring where he slept in the 
gloomy darkness. The first faint streaks of the 
morning light entered the wigwam, and I was 
still awake. The Indian slept; and as my eye 
fell on the long knife he wore in his belt I felt 
a dreadful temptation to seize it and plunge it 
in his heart. How glad I am now that he awoke 
before I had attempted to commit the fearful 
deed! 

“The most of that day the Indian spent in 

hing up the dilapidated wigwam with fresh 
pieces of bark and in mending the fishing-net 
that he had brought fr 
Late in the afternoon he came up to me, and 
for the first time bent on me a steady, prolong- 
ed gaze of observation I wondered what that 
boded; my heart beat very fast. At last he ut- 
tered two words—‘ Stay here’—and went 
to the beach, and I ushed off in his canoe. 

‘¢T ran to the water's edge, and watched him 
out of sight. At first I felt only a sensation of 
freedom. Then I thought of my desolate situ- 
ation, alone in the deep wilderness, and the 
down. He had left me no 
Had he left me to starvation, 
x When I thought that 
f, ‘If he comes back he shall not 


to me without a 


ym the other wigwam. 


down 


darkness coming 
food and no fire. 
or would he ec 
I said to myse 
find me here.’ 

‘*But where to go? 
and dense, and grew cl 
edge. But I was sure that behind those strange 
mounds I had seen there was an Indian scttle- 
ment. Then I remembered what Spencer had 
told me about the Lake Superior Indians—how 
they stood in deadly fear of the white man, and 
would never offend him if there was the least 
danger of discovery. Whether this Indian vil- 
lage was inhabited by Chippewas or Ojibways I 
knew that they would have this feeling in their 
hearts; and though one solitary Indian might 
dare to risk white vengeance- 
and robbers in this city risk the vengeance of 
the law—yet I had strong hopes that these In- 
dians as a community would give me protection. 
Then I was determined to promise them a great 
reward; and, on the whole, my hopés were 
pretty strong. 

‘So I knelt down and prayed to God to pro- 
tect me through the dark woods, and started. 


me back? 
f 


) 
] 
i 


The woods were deep 
se down to the water's 


just as murderers 
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Spencer says that I probably trod that night 
where human foot never before ventured; for 
the Indians never go much into the woods, be- 
cause there is no game there, and they subsist 
wholly by the fisheries and by making trinkets 
to sell at the mining towns. I can’t tell you 
what I suffered in that dreadful journey. I 
stumbled over brush and roots in the black dark- 
ness; I went knee-deep into the mud and ooze 
of dismal marshes; I tore my hands and face 
and neck, and felt the blood trickling from the 
wounds ; but I struggled on, crying over and over 
again, ‘O God, help me! help me!’—through 
tangled bushes and thick-growing shrubs, smell- 
ing strange scents from unseen flowers and 
herbs, hearing nothing but my own cries and 
struggles in the dead silence, slipping and fall- 


ing upon slimy, moss-grown tree-trunks, into | 


dark waters thickly covered with the broad, 
floating flowers and leaves of great white pond- 
lilies. It could not have been more than a mile, 
even with my repeated wanderings from the way 
—for I tried hard to keep the river-waters in 
sight as a guide—but I was hours in going that 
mile, and each hour seemed an agetome. Even 
with hope cheering m, that night’s strug- 
gling toil through the tangled wilderness was 


me ¢ 


the most dreadful part of my experience—im- | 


pressed my memory most forcibly with its dark 
horror. 
“It must have been about midnight when I 


heard floating on the night air a mournfal hu- | 


man howl that chilled my blood in my veins. 
I stopped an instant, and then pushed wearily 
on. A minute more and I saw a lurid light 
gleaming through the trees and dusky figures 
One more effort, and I stood 
upon the edge of an open place in the wood 


moving about. 
and discerning the outline of those huge mounds 
against the sky, I believed I had reached a place 
of safety and ultimate deliverance. 

‘But here was no village, so far as I could 
discern in the darkness. ‘There was but 
wigwam visible. From this a dull light issued 
through a score of crevices, with clouds of smoke. 
There was a heap of smouldering embers near 
the wigwam, indicating a recent fire, but the 
dusky figures I had seen were gone. There was 
nobody moving about; so I crept cautiously up 
to the wigwam, and peered through one of the 
crevices at the wild, strange scene within. 

** The habitation was as full as it could be of 
Indians of all ages and sexes—lying on their 
backs, sitting cross-legged, lolling on their 
breasts. Several of them were smoking—both 
men and women—and the wigwam was filled 
with such a cloud that I could hardly tell one 
from another at first. The place was lighted 
only by a fire of twigs and bark that burned in 
the centre of the group. An old man sat cross- 
legged, with a queer kind of a drum in his lap, 
that he was beating with a monotonous tum! 
tum! tum! while he howled a horrible, dirge- 
like Indian song in accompaniment. 
was white as snow, and fell in confusion about 
his dark face. A younger Indian, a perfect 


one 
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size, sat by his side, beating time in t} 


giant in 
air with 
It was a wild, mysterious scene to me, and I was 
deeply impressed by it. I did not know til] 

erward that it was a Chippewa funeral pow-wow. 


e 


a great tin thing like a big rattle-hox 


and that with these hideous noises all night |; 
the ignorant savages sought to waft the spirit 
a dead brave across the dark waters into t 
Spirit Land But just as I was on the point 
making myself known to these people a gr 
flat hand was placed suddenly and silently oy 
my mouth, and I was thrown over a man’s shoul. 
der in the darkness and borne away to the river, 

‘*T tried to scream, but it was useless to try 
He kept his hand on my mouth till he had 
placed me in his canoe, and tied a blanket 
tightly about my face. I was nearly smother- 
ed; but it was only a few minutes before I was 
released again, and the canoe stopped. 

**It was Red-arrow, and he had brought me 
back to his wigwam. 

*** White squaw fool,’ said he. 
now 

** How sick I was Spencer can tell you. 


2 
2¢ 


‘3 si 


A 


found me, as you know, and brought me h 
| at last.” 

This was the way Mrs. Roth usually e1 
the story of her bridal tour—told, woman-fas)- 
ion, just as its sights and incidents impress¢ 
| As to the Indian, Red-arrow, it is believed he 

was killed outright by his tribe, having perpe- 
trated grave against th 
| whites, whom he hated fiercely, but whom his 


a series of otf nses 
| fellows feared with an abject and cringing fear. 


Certainly he has never been heard of by the peo- 
ple of Ontonagon since his elopement with Mrs, 


Spencer Roth. 
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| SLEEP. 
Ww may fairly apply to the subject of Sleer 
the well-known theory of Auguste Comte, 
that each of our leading conceptions, each branch 
of our knowledge, passes successively through 
three different theoretical conditions: first, the 
theological ; secondly, the metaphysical; and 
thirdly, the positive or scientific. It may be 
doubted, however, whether, in the minds of the 
many, sleep has even now come forth from the 
first of these, or at any rate from the second, 
which is but a modification of the first. The su- 
pernatural and the mysterious still envelop sleep 
and dreams, and men in general, as well as 
poets or metaphysicians, are far from that know- 
ledge which Comte would have called positive. 
In the old days, when there were gods on 
Olympus, nay, even at an earlier time, before 
the Titanic divinities fell from their high estate 
to ‘*wander in vain about bewildered shores,” 
Sleep, the son of Erebus and Nox, gave rest to 
mortals and gods. Sleep, the brother of Death 
(consanguineus leti), dwelt in his dark cave with 
Dreams around him, and Morpheus as his min- 
ister to guard him from noise. Sleep and Death 
| together bore Sarpedon’s body to the land of the 
| Lycians: and at the very vestibule and gate of 
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rcus did the pious /Eneas see the same twin | 
brethren seated when he visited Pluto's realm 
Sleep was as godlike an agency to the nations 
of old as death itself. The death of each day's 
life it still seems to us, and men tread softly 
and speak low in the presence of the dead, as 
though they fear to wake them from their ever- 
lasting rest. ‘*It is that death by which we | 
may literally be said to die daily: a death | 
which Adam died before his mortality: a death 
whereby we live a middle and moderating point 
b tween death and life. In fine, so like death, 
I dare not trust it without prayers, and an half- 
adieu unto the world, and take my farewell in 
a colloquy with God.”’* 

Passing from the theological, we come toa 
stage, where, if sleep be not a divinity, it never- 
theless is supernatural, beyond the physical, 
metaphysical. Something which metaphysi- 
cians and psychologists have much pondered 
and marveled at—something which they have 
hoped would explain the union of mind and 
body, and the disunion thereof: from which | 
great men even of to-day think we may learn 
the mind’s independence of matter, its capacity 


Orcus 





of existence without matter, illustrated by all | 
the wonderful phenomena of dreams. The long 
succession of images passing through the mind | 
in a moment of time has seemed to prove our | 
independence of time and space. ‘‘ We are| 
somewhat more than ourselves in our sleeps, and 
the slumber of the body seems to be but the 
It is the ligation of sense, 
and our waking con- | 
ceptions do not match the fancies of our sleeps. 
Were my memory as faithful as my reason is 
then fruitful, I would never study but in my | 
dreams.”+ In this metaphysical stage of in- | 
quiry dreams, not sleep, are the phenomena to 
be investigated. But who shall exhaust the 
subject of dreams, or who shall review the treat- 


waking of the soul. 
but the liberty of reason ; 


ises written thereupon, and the speculations they 
have called forth ? i 


All have experience of them; | 


all have marvelous stories to relate, and all have 


theories to correspond. But ‘‘man is but a 
patched fool’ if he go about to expound his 


dreams, and so I do not intend to examine the | 


metaphysics of them. 


Let us approach the positive view of bodily | 


sleep—that sleep, kindly and beneficent, ‘ which 
covers a man all over, thoughts and all, like a 
cloak, that is meat for the hungry, drink for the 


thirsty, heat for the cold, and cold for the hot.”t | 


This is the sleep which we can really examine 
positively, as we see it in others, as we see oth- 
ers enjoy it or fade for want of it, as we see it 
in the infant who passes more than half its 
whole life asleep, as we see it in the stripling, 
the sound and dreamless sleep, the dulcis et alta 
quies of healthy vigor, or the sleep of old age, 
when the inactive brain is either refreshed by 
short slumbers, or, in its atrophy and second child- 
hood, sleeps away its declining days. For ex- 
cessive proneness to sleep is a sign of decay and 
waste of brain. It has been noticed in the wane 


“SirT. Browne. t Ibid. ¢ Cervantes: Don Quixote, 


slackened pace. 


| tions. 


of many a once great intellect. It was noticed 
only the other day in one of the giants of our 
own time, William Whewell. 

Whereas the metaphysician speaks of the soul 
as quitting in dreams its earthly tenement, and 
wandering at its will, knowing no laws—the 
physician looks on sleep as the rest, and the 
only rest, of the brain, of that portion of the 
brain wherein reside those functions which we 
call mind. All parts of our bodies rest at one 
time or other: they can not always work, but for 
their rest they need not all sleep. They rest 
when not in active work, between their work, 
some more, some less; but the brain proper, that 
is, the higher mental part thereof, rests only in 
It may labor little, it may cease, as 
many have to cease, from extreme toil; but it 
only really rests and recruits itself for fresh 
work when sleep is present: and so in many 
illnesses, in the fierce raving of delirium, in ma- 
niacal frenzy, and the wandering of fever, we 
know that sleep must come, or death. The oth- 
er parts of the bodily system, as of the nervous 


sleep. 


system, are at work during sleep, though with 
The heart beats slower, the 
breath comes more quickly and less frequently ; 
but heart and lungs do their work, and are sup- 
plied with due nerve-power in sleep as well as 
in waking. The same with the great oryans of 
alimentation, digestion, and so on. All that 
are concerned with the vegetative life of the or- 
ganism discharge their functions during natural 
Even the muscular organs are more or 
less at work: we can sleep sitting in a chair or 


The muscles 


sleep. 


on horseback, nay even standing. 
may be relaxed, the head may sink upon the 
chest, or fall back against the chair, but the 
body does not fall as it would were muscular 
power totally abolished. Even movements may 
be executed in sleep from reflex action, or mere 


| automatic instinct; but they are not guided by 


consciousness. In short, we see that, although 
the body and the bodily functions, muscular and 
visceral, partake, to a great extent, of the gen- 
eral respite from any thing like hard work, yet 
they are not stopped, like the higher functions 
of the brain. The body does not sleep, the high- 
er brain alone does. 

What are the higher functions of the brain, 
and do they all and always lie idle in sleep? 
Here is matter for much curious speculation. 
The higher functions of the brain we call col- 
lectively ‘‘mind,” and philosophers are now 
pretty well agreed to divide mind into three 
groups of phenomena: 1. Those of intellect or 
ideas. 2. Those of feeling. 3. Those of the 
will. These are all of them in abeyance in per- 
fect dreamless sleep; but in the different states 
or stages between waking and this perfect sleep 
there is every gradation in the activity or inac- 
tivity of them. If it be asked which of the three 
groups is most completely extinguished by sleep, 
is least compatible with sleep, we may, I think, 
at once answer—the will. As sleep steals over 
us we can neither control our thoughts nor ac- 
As we fall asleep after dinner the book 
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or the paper sli 
control of thought ; 


ideas wan 


and we lose 
we can not fix our atten 
ler get mixed 

ob 


dream or not—most likely the former 


s from our hands, 
tion 
on and 


up or confused, and we slide into 


the page, our 
livion, to 
Here, 
then, volition has come to an end, feeling and 
sensation will be extinguished, or nearly so; but 
if dreams are going on, the third, or ix ; 
ulty, will be still active and at work, th i 
being at rest. Sleep, the rest of the brain, is 
then imperfect: ideas, memories of old events, 
of people past and present, long since 
r the other, 
fickle pensioners 


ten, now course along one aft jum- 
bled in fantastic mélée, ** the 
of Morpheus’ train.” But they do not : z 
we are not always surprised or | 
hurt or gric pleased. When they do, 
when they become more exciting, and we are | 
terrified at the bout 
to seize us, feeling is strongly roused, and we 


ays 
excite feeling: 
vri 


ved or 


» lion or the bull that seems a 


1al sensations of 


wake. ‘The same with exterr 
Slight sensations 


le 


noise, or light. 


we may experience, and still sleep on, but strong 


feeling or sensation, and slee} 
T 


throughout; but feeling will be absent, except 


l ), are incompatible. 
1¢ idea-faculty may be at work in sleep almost 
in a very slight degree, and volition will be 
quite annihilated; we have no control over our 
Volition seems to be that perfect h: 


lat 


dreams. ir- 


mony of feeling and intellect which is broke: 
nee by sleep. 

TI 
or by any brain disease or disturbar 
true n. leep, in 
idea-portion of the mind is at work, is not per- 
fect We 
wake unrefreshed, n dream- 
ing all night, and if the dreams have 


1e disloc ‘se two, whether by slee] 
ice, termin- 
+S voliti which the 
sleep, or perfect rest of the brain. 
and say we have bex 
; been ter- 
rific, and great feeling has been excited 
sleep will have been all the less refit 
Everyday experience clearly proves that th 
sounder the sleep and the less the mind is at 
work during it, the greater is the benefit derived. 
It is an old and vexed question whether we are 
always dreaming in sleep or not. It was asked 
by Aristotle, and is asked still, and great na 
may be ranked on either side of the controversy. 
Sir Be and Sir Henry Holl: 


always going on: Lor 


njamin Brodie n 


] 
} 


say that dreams are 
grougham thinks the contrary, that we only 
dream just as we wake. It is a point not ca- 
pable of demonstration ; but we are often awak- | 
ened out of deep sleep without having the slight- | 
est consciousness of dreaming, and if we closely 
ol 


serve a sleeper, we may often see to some ex- 
tent whether he dreams or not. Dreams can | 
not exist in the sleep ot a new-born child for the | 
simple reason that ideas do not yet exist. They | 
have not as yet been laid up in the babe’s store- 
house of expel! iences: its life is one of sensations 
and feelings, which when repeated and remem- 
bered grow into ideas, but time is required be- 
fore this can happen. Upon the whole, it is 
most reasonable to suppose that in perfect sleep 
we do not dream, that our ideas are so reduced 


lin the brain. 


| rest 


i its 


| lessness of el 
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to inactivity, so disconnected one from 
that nothing like a dream goes on 
only I conceive to be perfect rest of 
In a state short of this perfect rest 
train and assume shape and seqr 
i a dream, and this may becor 
evoke feeling, 
his I do not 
ition them to show that, i 


and we wake. 


wish to discuss dre 


a-opel 
well as feeling and volitior 


the highest br: 


reams, thi id 
ther words, 


to act; nutrition and repair alo 
All anin f 
their 
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mals require 
respirations, muscles can not ¢ 
the stomac 
ill nouris 
and so is the | 
We 


, fi 
si 


h can not always be digestir 


are : hed and revived when n 


in when it rests in sl 


] 
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may conclude from all this, 
101 ling is incompatible with s 
may be 
the fe 
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s in a dream 

and 

= 

g period, | 
t be said to hav 


course of id 


ry. 


> can n 


nd 


real a 


us, which kee 
repose. 
excitation of that 
rol 


f em 


which we 
the feeling o 
passions or sentiments, 
aster, or hopes of much-coveted and ea 
pected good-fortune, or the feel 
pai 

All these may be grouped tog 


name of feelings 


or even strong sensations « 


n 


, and 


any one 


ciently potent, will prevent the 


or banish it from the sleeper. 


this at somewhat greater length. 
Probably the most frequent cause whi 
who enjoy neither the 
athy 

d blunted sensibilities, 


awake those 
ildhood, nor the aj 
with its torpid a 
kind or 


nal man, whatever his calli 


tal worry, or anxiety of som« 
The ! rofessi 
some important matter on hand, 


ng, has 
constantly 
which may turn out well or ill, about which he 
ielp thinking. The physician ha 
who by to-morrow wi 


can not | S 
patient in danger, 
better or worse ; the lawyer ha 
ébre; the artist is thinking whether his picture 
will be hung at the Academy or rejected ; the 
speculator is wondering whether the funds will 


} 
ci 


s some cause cé 


rise or fall; each one’s bread and his family’s, 
his fame and fortune, is at stake; he is over- 
Another has been 


i-work, and though, 


anxious, he can not sleep. 
sitting up late at some brair 
perhaps, he has no great fears about it, yet he 
rking long and hard, and he can 
not forget it and shake it off, and it follows him 


r he 
r he 


has been w 


1) 


has lai 1 his hea l on his plu 
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sleep. Anticipated pleasure, no less than 
may excite and rouse us and banish sleep. 
The eve of many a day of keen enjoyment to be 
marked with a white stone, the first of Sep- 


fear, 


nber, or the long-looked-for holidays, have 


ught but scanty slumbers to expecting youth. 
men grow older they take such things more 
tly. The giornt da festa are rarer and less 
‘ay, They are kept awake more by anticipated 
pains than pleasures. 
' Not only mental but bodily causes also may 
vent sleep. There may be 
y conceivable kind, from actual violent pain to 
estible 
uncomfortable position, or an ill- 
Most of us have been kept awake 
ain of some kind, a raging tooth or a gouty 
And most of us know the uneasiness at- 
upon indigestion, which, though it may 
t amount to pain, does by that 
mysterious process which the old writers called 
as, mpathy ” react 
| stimulates them sufficiently to banish sleep. 
hunger, when there is no- 


discomfort of ev- 


of dyspepsia after an indig 


an 


nevertheless, 


upon the nervous centres, 


And in the same way 


ing at ail to be digested, will often keep us 
Cold will prevent sleep ; so also will 

eat. Here, too, is discomfort, and be- 

iis, cold extremities bear a certain refer- 

to the general circulation of the blood, 
Any 
sleep, 
and any thing to which the senses are not accus- 
tomed will stimulate them. We most of 
need the silence and the darkness of the night 
to lull us, but fatigue and custom will overcome 
this habit, and many can in a short time sleep 
in daylight, or with ince« 
And the very withdrawal of this 
accustomed noise will often act as a stimulus to 


V h also is affected by excess of heat. 
stimulus of the external senses will preven 


us 


ssant noise sounding in 


their ears, 


these persons and rouse them up. 

What wakes us up when we are sleeping a 
healthy sleep? Very little will do it, when we 
have had a good long refreshing sleep, compar- 
atively slight external stimuli—sound, light, or 
touch. We are said to wake of our own accord, 
which means generally that some little incident 
rouses us from our light morning sleep. It is 
goes to show that we dream in our light, and 
not inour profound sleep. But if we have only 
been asleep a short time, it takes a loud noise 
and a hard push to wake us. 
roused by other causes besides external ones: 
we may be disturbed by bodily pain, or internal 
discomfort, or by an uneasy posture. Lastly, 
we are often waked by a vivid dream. The 
feeling of the nerve-centres is strongly stimula- 
ted by something or other, and the result is ac- 
tion, as it is after every excitation of feeling, 
action either mental or bodily. A certain 
amount of action may take place without wak- 
ing: we change our position in sleep if it be un- 
comfortable, and then we probably sleep on. 
Nay, we may even be prompted to the action 
of the somnambulist, or somniloquist, without 
waking ; but if the stimulation be strong, wheth- 


But we may be 


"y 
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er it be pain, or dream, an ex- 


ternal sensation, it excites the centre beyond 


ol 
sleeping point, and we wake. 
What is the exp ion of al 


all this? Why 
we preventec ron eeping: why are we 


What is | 


n which 
favors or repelssleep? Thi 


are 
aroused ? » physical conditi 
s much we may con- 
clude from what has been already said, that, 
sleep is the rest of the highe art of the | 


| 
lis ps 


as 
st rain, 
it must be a condition of thi 

Healthy sle 


healthy state of bra 


iich favors 


or repels sleep. p 
and we must 
ns of sk 


» result not of healtl 


cesses going on in the 


clude from our noti 


h are 


nomena whic th 
ot unhealthy pr 
some of which, though ap] arently akin to sle« D, 
ly 


site con- 


nevertheless d« pend on an entir 


dition of things. Such states as coma, trance, 
catalepsy, insensibility from apoplexy or pressure, 
or alcohol or poisons, have only this in common 


with sleep, that there is unconsciousness: they 
that from this un- 
an not be 


» roused easily. 


her in the fact 


the 


differ altoget 


consciousness suff roused. 


From h 
> 


scent 


rer ¢ 
althy sleep we can t 
researches s¢ 


observations and to 


prove to demonstration that 
and animals depends on tl 

tion of the blood in the brai 
ory, which I mention, but whic 
abandoned, is that 


distended veins. 


h is now nearly 
it depends on the pressure of 


i 
The modern opinion, and I 
that it follows 


» quantity 


believe the true explanation, is, 
a diminution | 
of the circulating blood, and tl 
of ci be 
sleep departs. The writings and expe 
of Mr. Durham, Dr. and others have 
great light 1is subject, and tend 


strongly to remove all doubt as t ing tl 


rate ulation incre: 


cir 
riments 
Jackson, 
thrown 
true interpretation. is clearly of great 
practical importance that we should know what it 
is that we want to bring about when we are try- 
ing to procure sleep, it will be well to examine 
the theory briefly. as to 
the state of the human brain in sleep is derived 
from the observation of a woman at Montpellier, 
a case well known and often quoted. She had 
lost a portion of the skull-cap, and the brain and 
‘* When she 
in deep or sound sleep, the brain lay in the skull 
almost motionless ; 
became elevated, and when her dreams, which 


The principal evidence 


its membranes were exposed. was 


when she was dreaming it 
she related on waking, were vivid or interest- 
ing, the brain was protruded through the cranial 
aperture.” This condition has also been exper- 
imentally brought ab« 
mals, and the same result 
ly, that in sleep the surface of t 
le 


aie, 


ut and observed in ani- 


} 
as 


been seen, name- 


he brain and its 
membranes became } the veins ceased to be 
distended, and only a few small vessels contain- 
When the 
a blush spread over the brain, 
which rose through the opening of the bone. 
The surface became bright red; innumerable 


vessels, 


ing arterial blood were discernible. 
animal was rousec 


unseen before, were now every where 


discernible, and the blood seemed to be co 
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through them very rapidly. The veins, like the 
arteries, were full and distended, but their dif- 
ference of color rendered them clearly distin- 
guishable. When the animal was fed and again 
allowed to sink into repose the blood-vessels 
gradually resumed their former dimensions and 
appearance, and the surface of the brain became 
pale as before. The contrast between the ap- 
pearances of the brain during its period of func- 
tional activity, and during its state of repose or 
sleep, was most remarkable.* 

These observations entirely contradict the 
theory that sleep is due to pressure from dis- 
tended veins, to venous congestion. And fur- 
ther experiments made by Mr. Durham proved 
that when pressure was made upon the veins, 
and distension of them produced, the symptoms 
which followed were not those of sleep, but of 
torpor, coma, or convulsions. And this view is 
completely corroborated by what we know of 
diseases which are accompanied by these symp- 
toms. Common observation, too, confirms it; 
we must often have noticed when looking at a 
person asleep, that the face appeared paler than 
usual, and that a flush came over it on waking; 
and all are agreed that the general circulation 
is diminished, as also the respiration, during 
sleep. A person in tranquil and natural sleep 
often breathes so slowly and so gently that we 
are obliged to listen attentively to discover that 
he breathes at all. 

Can we go any further? Can we say why it 
is that the diminished supply of blood produces 
sleep and rest for the brain? We may have re- 
course to one of two theories, but here we can 
not bring demonstrative proof so easily as we 
did before. First, we may propound a chemical 
theory, that oxydation of the brain-substance, 
being in proportion to the vascular activity, is 
diminished as the latter is reduced, and then 
sleep follows. This is true, no doubt, so fur as 
it goes. That the blood in the brain changes 
from arterial to venous, parting with its oxygen, 
we know, but there still remains the question, 
why does the arterial action lessen so as to al- 
low of sleep ensuing? The chemists say that 
the products of oxydation accumulate, and by 
their accumulation interfere with the continu- 
ance of the process, and act as a kind of regu- 
lator, just as a lighted taper is extinguished in 
a close jar by the products of its own combus- 
tion. But we constantly see that this is not 
the case, that although the brain action be vio- 
lent in the extreme, and sleep be absent for days 
together, no products of oxydation put a stop to 
the process, but it goes on till ended by death. 
Chemistry fails, as it always does, to explain 
the whole of any vital process. In the more 
guarded, though less mathematical, language of 
physiology, we may say that every thing which 
stimulates the brain to a certain amount of action 
prevents sleep, and that this stimulus must be 
removed before sleep can be obtained. The 
stimulus may arise within or without the bodily 
the “ Physiol ‘gy of Sleep."—Guy’s H Is 
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* Durham on 
pital Reports. 


External events influenci; 


organism. y 
mind, and causing cares and anxieties—ho) 


4} 


and fears; or affecting the body, as heat 
cold—may quicken the circulation and 

away sleep. 
within. The disordered stomach may, by s) 
pathy with heart and lungs, quicken the floy 
blood to the brain, and either banish sleey 
disturb it, and so bring to us all the horror 


The stimulus, too, may arise f 


nightmare. That mental emotion does quick 
the brain circulation is a fact known to ; 
whether it be slight or whether it be 
transitory or permanent, it increases cer 
action. 


does not cease 


Vl 


And this acceleration once establis} 
An instant cor 
version of fear or anxiety into the certainty 


of a sudden. 
prosperity or success may sometimes at 
bring relief, and from sheer fatigue sleep ma 
follow, but more frequently the effect of 
mental tension is kept up for some considera! 
time. When we have been working for hot 
with toiling brain we do not go to sleep t 
moment we lay our heads on the pillow—sk 
comes to us slowly and coyly. The head f 
hot, and we hear the rapid pulse beating in 
as we lie, and only by degrees di 
ness of this abate. 

W hy brain-work raises the rate of the ciren 
tion, is a question of physiology which, | 
many others, we can only answer by having re- 
Whenever at 
part of the body is actively employed a larger 
supply of blood is sent to it: 
our hands and feet, so the 
mands and procures a lars 
than the idleone. And the brain is stimulat 
beyond all doubt, not only according to 1) 
quantity of the blood sent to it, but also accord 
ing to the nature and quality of it. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that alteration in this must 
affect the brain-function, and o 
experiments prove that it does. From all tl 
that has been said about the various circum- 
stances which prevent sleep it may be poss 
to deduce the methods of procuring it, ata 


es the quick- 


course to general principles. 


as motion warms 
working brain d 
r supply of bl 


bservation ar 


rate, on some of the occasions when it appear 
as if it would never come. Many persons ar 
habitually bad sleepers, and all know what it is 
to lie awake and be unable to go to sleep, even 
when they are in ordinary health. We 
promote sleep by removing every thing whic 


cal 
his 
likely to stimulate the brain and the brain cir- 
culation, and also by reducing the circulation 
by other means, and lessening the susceptibil- 
ity and excitability of the brain as far as pos- 
sible. 

First, we must get rid, so far as we are able, 
of all sources of discomfort which are likely to 
harass and stimulate the brain. Mental anx 
iety and worry are perhaps the most frequent of 
these. But it will be said that we can not re- 
move anxiety. This is too frequently true; 
and then, if it banishes sleep night after night, 
and the sufferer is harassed and worried and 
gets no rest, serious results follow. If the anx- 
iety or grief be irremovable, something ought to 
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he done to counteract it, and to substitute other 
thoughts in the place of it. Change of locality, 
change of companions, will often break through 
the dominant and painful id2a, and repose and 
niet will soon follow. Possibly it may be not 
wver-anxi sty, but simply over-work that for 
nights together prevents us sleeping, and this is 
more easily dealt with. The late and excessive 
work must cease. If we have been toiling till 
midnight, and then with heads full of our sub- 


ject go to bed to lie down and take no rest, we 


ist give it up or take the consequences. It 
will not do to lie awake, day after day, till three 


r four o'clock in the morning. 


counteract this state of things; 


the brain is 


over-worked and over-stimulated, and the stim- | 
us which keeps up the active functional ciren- 


m must be removed. Again, if sleep be 


revented by bodily discomfort, external or in- 


I 
ternal, this must be remedied so far as it can. 
1e bed may be too hard, or too soft, or too | 


ort; the pillow may be too high or too low. 
in the head. If the surface and extremities are 
cold, especially the feet, there will be a defi- 
ciency of blood in them, and consequently an 
xcess in the internal parts, and in the head. 
In this way we are kept awake by cold as much 
as by the actual discomfort arising from it 
Heat will directly accelerate the circulation. 
And although the fatigue caused by heat may 
in some degree counteract this, yet most people 
p less in the very hot nights of summer than 
they do in cooler weather. 
vented from going to sleep, and roused from 
sleep, by this cause. Excess of heat and cold 
are to be avoided if we wish to sleep soundly. 
Bedrooms must be warmed in winter and cooled 
in summer; people must get over the old preju- 
dice about opening bedroom windows, and must 
schew feather-beds and mountains of blankets. 
Many a one, if he do this, will sleep better 
than he has done all his previous life. 
Another thing which promotes sleep is the 
rtaking of food. As indigestible food hin- 
rs sleep or rouses us from it, so a digestible 
meal favors it. All know what it is to feel 
leepy after a hearty dinner, nay, even a light 
lunch will often have the same effect if we sit 
or remain inactiye after it. And this is not 
lue to the strong liquids imbibed, for a dinner 
with water alone may have the same effect. 
There are different theories as to the cause of 
our being rendered sleepy by food. One is, 
that the circulation is affected by the ingestion 
and digestion of it: that an extra supply of 
blood is directed to the stomach and digesting 
organs, and so diverted from the head. The 
circulation in the head is lessened, and sleep 
ensues. This idea is probably not incorrect, 
and partially explains the phenomena, but not 
entirely. It seems insufficient to account for 
the sleepiness produced by some kinds of food, 
and the wakefulness caused by others. One 
man, at ten o'clock at night, t: a glass of 
beer, another an equal quantity of green tea: 


wes 


We can not 


We are both pre- | 


| bility of the individual of its« 


the one goes to sleep, the other lies awake half 
the night. Therefore, we must needs suppose 
that the elements and material of the food 
taken into the blood alter the composition of it, 
and lessen or increase its stimulating properties. 
After a hearty meal the blood which is neces- 
sary for keen, clear brain-action is loaded with 
new material just taken in from the newly-di- 
gested food, and is less fitted, on this account, 
to excite and keep up the functional activity of 
clear intellect. This theory agrees, I think, 
better with the facts than that of the diversion 
of the blood from the head to the stomach by 
the digestion process. For we may often ob- 
serve that sleepiness will follow the swallowing 
of a very trifling quantity of food or drink, as 
one glass of wine or beer. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the process of digesting this will di- 
vert much blood tothe stomach. It must affect 
us, therefore, by the material entering the circu- 
lation. When a man lies dead drunk no one 


‘ | doubts but that the brain is affected by the alco- 
Heat and cold will much affect the circulation | 


hol conveyed to it by the blood. It can be col- 
lected in the brain after death. And what hag 
pens in the case of a large quantity of spirit hap- 
pens probably in the case of a small quantity of 
food or drink. Again, if sleep is caused by the 
diversion of blood in and for the process of di- 


| gestion, it is reasonable to suppose that the lon- 


ger and more difficult the digestion, the more 
blood would be diverted, and the sounder the 
sleep. But, on the contrary, we know that the 
more indigestible the food the more sleep is pre- 
vented, while quickly-digested materials, which 
are easily assimilated, promote slumber. A 
single small cup of tea can hardly be said to re- 
quire digestion; yet this will banish sleep from 
many, and can only do so by affecting the nerv- 
ous centres. 

If there is undue excitability of the brain, and 
the ordinary stimuli of thought or noise are suffi- 
cient to keep off sleep, if the nervous suscepti- 
lf keeps him awake, 
what can be done in addition to the means al- 
ready mentioned? We must try and lessen 
this excitability, from which some occasionally 
suffer till it almost constitutes a disease. Thi 
may be done, and often is done, by non-medical 
methods. In fact, we know that each one has 
his proper and peculiar recipe for going to sleep. 
One man counts tens, hundreds, or thousands— 
counts till he can count no longer. Another 
repeats from memory Latin verses, it may be, 
or English poetry. 
strongly on one subject, and tries to exhaust 
himself upon this. Another does just the oppo- 
site, and tries to think of no one thing, but to 
he 
off 
the 
are 


One man fixes his attention 


jumble his ideas into a confused chaos as 
finds them wandering when he is dropping 
to sleep; and this man probably succeeds 
best. Now these plans for the most part 
based upon the principle of diminishing the ex- 
citability of the brain by means of fatigue. We 
know that in health fatigue is one of the chief 
causes of 


( f head, 


tl] 
sleep. Fatigue of body and fatigue 


ng up anxiety or emotional 


. alii 
not calil 
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excitement, are excellent sleep-compellers, and 
fatigue, especially of body, if excessive, will so 
deaden the excitability of the brain that stimuli, 
even of a powerful sort, will have no effect upon 
it. This is why men and boys have gone to 
sleep on a ship’s deck in the midst of battle. 
Many will sleep in any position, even the most 
uncomfortable, amidst great noise, or even in 
And when 
excessive and morbid wakefulness is present, it 
is a very good and natural method of invoking 
sleep to subject the body to hard exercise ; and 
fatiguing the brain by counting, or the like, 
may have the same effect, though less surely. 
If by working our memory till we are tired 


great dangers, from sheer fatigue. 


’ we 
can produce fatigue without calling up any anx- 
ious feelings or thoughts, volition at last ceases, 
and we sleep. But if sleep does not come, is 
there any other method ? 

It may be that we lie awake because we are 
hungry. st 
meal. 


Hours may have passed since our las 
Whether we feel hungry or not, it is at 
any rate a fact that something to eat will often 
wring sleep. The effect of food has been already 
mentioned. It is a reasonable plan, but one 
often neglected, probably from the difficulty of 
procuring something in the night. There i 
popular fallacy abroad that we ought not to go 
to sleep on a full stomach, a fallac y adhered to 
in the face of the fact that every animal eats be- 
fore sleep, that infants almost invariably 


} 


y require 
a full stomach to send them to sleep; and so, 
fearing to go to bed with a full stomach, people 
go with an empty one, and do not sleep. Many 
would sleep much better with an early dinner 
and a good supper, than they do with their six 
o’clock dinner, which allows them to get hungry 
again before they want to go to sleep. 

have found this out and guard against it, and if 


i} any 


they wake in the night they tempt sleep again 
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by eating or drinking something whic] 
placed in readiness by their be lside. 
If all means fail, and the nights get worse 


1 has b en 


worse, and the sufferer more and more restless 
he needs must have recourse to the : 
and his pharmaceutical treasury, and he g 
sleeping potion, which in all pri ity 
Now ev 
has his views and theories about opium, : 
ing altogether to what De Quinc 

fiery vortex of hot-he 
of it. Let him who wants to 
poetry of this dri 
The prose the 


many medical 


some preparation of opium. 


aded ign rance 


name 


f is written in 


rs, yet no two are 

upon the mode of its action, whether the b 
Most admit, howe 
that in small quantities it is a stimulant 
a narcotic, a poison. I l 
or stimulating doses procure sleep, and are alone 


ficial or the poisonous. 

» IN ia 

Some say th ] 

beneficial, yet this is contrary to the fore 
that 


: nn "2 
sleep. Phat small doses 


remarks, which ter show stimulatic 

of afl sorts drives off 
gene! +1 

of opium will keep many awake is 


as that green tea 


as certain 


does. It qui kens the pulse 
in these small quantities, and stimulates tl 
h 
h 


culation of the brain. A double dose will 
duce the and 


opium conveyed by the blood to the nerve- 


} 


circulation procure sleep. 

tres appears to lessen their force and energy 
and to deaden the ex« itability both of the 1 
tal brain and also of the nerve-structures \ 
When the dose 


mes poisonous, and it not 


supply the bodily organs. 
beyond this it be 


destrovs 


only lessens but the excitability, and 
we have coma, collapse, convulsions, and de: 
3ut this is not the place for an examinati 
this question, nor for an enumeration of 

other substances which the physician e 

to . 


‘*entice the dewy feathered sleep.’ 


THE RUINED CHAPEL. 


No abbots now in ghostly white no 
10ir to rival the angelic songs, 
No whispering thunder in low organ-notes, 


To thrill with heavenly answers kneeling throngs. 


The monks have long departed! shadows now 
Fall thick 
Long since the raging king drew angry sword, 


se t 


upon the roofless porch and chancel; 
The charter of this fallen hou cancel, 


No priests nor worshipers are left—ah! vainly 
Faith, praying, 


Time is 


To leave on sacred things its mouldy traces. 


consecrates her special places ; 


a cruel heathen, and delights 


sut “No,” Hope says, for where of old there stood 
The altar and God's shrine so loved and treasured, 


Comes 


now the blackbird’s ceaseless glad 


Poured forth with joy and gratitude unma; 


And eee, the Eld 
So broad and levy 

As offerings to the sh 
That still, shough 


rent and moss} 


And still the suppliant wind, its frightened d 


Moans ceaseless o’er the silent sheeted dead 
Or wails its lingering hymns when winter mo 


Are shining 


These little worshipers, the wild 
Sown by the pitying 
(Speedwell and pr e) in among the 


Nod from the arch, or sway above the 


Nature has pity 
And 
For the ok 
And lies 


on m 


Joves such ruins for their builder’s sake 


that’s gone to dust, 


so calmly now beneath the brake, 
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THE COVENTRY PROCESSION, 1866, 
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NEORGE ELIOT—who ought to be indict- 
ed for not telling the gardens where the 


| 


| step an old French foundation. 


ornamentation indoors—these suggest at every 
With this feel- 


rich plums which adorn the heads of ‘‘ his” chap- | ing, but with no positive knowledge of the sub- 
ters grew— quotes over the eighth chapter of | ject, I resolved to delve among the old records 
Felix Holt the following sentence: ‘‘ The mind | and chronicles in the British Museum and the 


° . } : . 
of man is as a country which was once open to | London Library, and find what I could about 


squatters, who have bred and multiplied, and | the ancient city and the bases of its legends— 


become masters of the land. 

peneth a time when new and hungry comers | 
dispute the land; and there is trial of strength, 
and the stronger wins. Nevertheless, the first | 
squatters be they who have prepared the ground, 
and the crops to the end will be sequent (though 
chiefly on the nature of the soil, as of light sand, 
mixed loam, or heavy clay, yet) somewhat on 
the primal labor and sowing.” 

This exquisite illustration might be special- | 
ized by the substitution in it of ‘‘ Coventry” for 
‘*country.” Imean this in the historical rather 
than any philological sense, though there be ety- | 
mologists who might establish a near relation- 
ship between ‘‘ country” and ‘‘ Coventry”’—that | 
is, ‘*Convent-tre,” tre being the old word for | 
**town.” Walking about the streets of this old | 
city, listening to its poor ragged minstrels sing- | 
ing and hawking its legends done into doggerel, 
witnessing the Fair and its pageant, one is at 
first bewildered at finding these things in the | 
England of to-day, and at length perceives that 
they are the cropping up, through centuries of | 
English formations, of an old and alien life which | 
squatted hereon in an almost pre-historical era. | 
The quaint and airy gables overhanging narrow 


stated, invaded Mercia. 
| history of the city becomes blended with its 
|} patron saint, Lady Godiva. 


3ut there hap- especially that of Lady Godiva's ride through it. 


In this search I have come across some curious 
facts. 

Up to the year 1016 there stood on the site 
of Coventry a large Saxon convent. ‘This was 
entirely destroyed by Edric, who, in the year 
From this time the 


Whatever, under 
historic scrutiny, may befall the actual existence 


| of Godiva, it is pretty certain to survive any 


skepticism. That the Countess of Mercia, with 
whom that name is now associated, was the 
most distinguished devotee of the middle of the 
eleventh century Matthew of Westminster, who 
wrote about 250 years after Earl Leofric, writes: 

‘In the same year [a.p, 1057}, in September, died 
Count Leofric, of worthy memory, and was buried with 


| honor in the monastery at Coventry, which he and his 


wife, the devout and noble Countess Godiva, worshiper of 
God and lover of the Holy Virgin Mary, built from the 
foundation, out of theirown patrimony. And the monas- 
tery buildings being erected, they so endowed them with 
lands and with ornaments that in all England no other 
monastery could be found with such abundance of gold, 
silver, and precious gems." 


He then goes on to mention various other 


streets, the airy build of churches with their cool | towns whose monasteries she, Lady Godiva, 

stone pavements, the frequent use of external | founded and endowed. But it is evident that 

ornament on plain houses—so characteristic of | Sir William Dugdale, whose Antiquities of War- 

southern people, who live out of doors, and so | wickshire was published in 1656, had very thor- 

different from the English style, which keeps all | oughly consulted every record about Coventry. 
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From him we learn that ‘ Leofrick wedded 
Godeva, a most beautifull and devout lady,” and 
that she was the sister of Therald de Burgen- 
hall, sheriff of Lincolnshire. With reference to 


the convent, which Leofric and Godiva built in | 


1044, Dugdale says that Godiva 

** Gave her whole Treasure thereto, and sent for skillfull 
Foldsmiths; who with all the gold and silver she had, 
made Crosses, Images of Saints, and other Curious Orna- 
ments, which she devoutly disposed thereto.....And even 
at the point of her death gave a rich Chain of pretious 
stones, directing it to be put about the neck of the Blessed 
Virgin's Image; so that they that came of devotion thither 
should say as many Prayers as there were severall Gems 
therein.” 


The monastery thus founded had twenty-four 
Benedictine monks, and the church connected 


with it was consecrated ‘to the honor of God, | 


the Virgin Mary, St. Peter, St. Osburg, and all 
the Saints.” 
dentally mentioned its extraordinary ornament- 
ation, declaring that “it was enriched and beau- 
tified with so much gold and silver that the 


walls seemed too narrow to contain it; inso- | 


much that Robert de Limesi, bishop of the dio- 
cese, in the time of King William Rufus, scraped 
from one beam that supported the shrines 500 
marks of silver.” 

Leofric is a distinctly historical character. He 
was the (fifth Earl of Mercia, a district which com- 


prised the present counties of Warwick, Worces- | 


ter, Nottingham, Northampton, Lincoln, Leices- 
ter, Derby, Stafford, Gloucester, Chester, Salop, 
and Oxford. He was, under Canute, Captain- 
General of the royal forces; took an active part 
in securing the succession of Harold; assisted 
in the elevation of Edward the Confessor, and 
in upholding the monarch against Earl Godwyn. 
He and his Countess were buried in the great 
porch of the church of this monastery, of which 
the Reformation left not one stone upon another. 

But while this great monastery remained un- 
der such magnificent endowment and patronage 
Coventry became the centre of French pilgrims 
and place-hunters. Indeed these swarmed 
through the Earl of Mercia’s realm, so that I 
find the most ancient laws of the city written in 
French. With these came the “ mysteries,” or 


‘* miracle-plays,” with which Coventry is above | 


all other towns associated. ‘Thus Dugdale writes: 


“ Before the suppression of the monasteries this cittye 
was very famous for the pageants that were play’d therein 
upon Corpus Christi day. These pageants were acted 
with mighty state and reverence by the fryers of this 
house, and conteyned the story of the New Testament, 
which was composed into old English rime. The theatres 
for the several scenes were very large and high; and be- 
ing placed upon wheeles were drawn to all the eminent 
places of the cittye, for the better advantage of the spec- 
tutors. In that incomparable library belonging to Sir 
Thomas Cotton there is yet one of the books which per- 
teyned to this pageant, entitled Ludus Corporis Christi, 
or Ludus Coventria. I myselfe have spoke with some 
old people who had, in their younger yeares, bin eye- 
witnesses of these pageants soe acted; from whom I have 
bia told that the confluence of people from farr and neare 
to see that show was extraordinary great, and yielded noe 
small advantage to this cittye.” 


In the 15th century it became the fashion to 
make these plays a leading feature in royal fes- 


William of Malmesbury has inci- | 


tivities and pageants. In 1456 Queen Mar- 
garet, being at Coventry, saw ‘‘alle the pagentes 
pleyde save domesday, which might not be 
pleyde for lak of day.” In 1575, in the cele. 
brated entertainment of Queen Elizabeth at 
Kenilworth, ‘certain good harted men of 
Coventree,” according to Laneham’s narrative, 
‘* exhibited their old storiall sheaw.” It is sur- 
prising what admirable courtiers the old proph- 
ets and martyrs became in the presence of roy- 
alty. I have seen, in an old Coventry book, q 
‘* gag” used by the Prophet Jeremy in address- 
ing Henry VI. and his Queen, when they were 
present with their little son, Prince Edward, at 
| the play in Coventry, in which he (Jerem) 
| says to them: . 
‘“*Unto the rote of Jease rote likkyn you well I may. 
The fragrante floure sprongen of you shall so 
Encrcce and sprece—" 
| The *‘ floure” being, of course, the little Prince, 
| These courtly speeches by sacred to royal 
| personages indicate a very important phase of 
the growth of the English drama out of the old 
miracle-plays. I must sum up in a few words 
what were a profoundly interesting history to 
trace. It is generally believed that the first 
|miracle-plays were invented and acted by 
pilgrims to and from the Holy Sepulchre for 
| their edification. At this time the subjects were 
exclusively Scriptural. At a later period the 
priesthood, seeing a means of gain in them, 
took them under their own charge. The Pope 
granted indulgences to those who went to see 
|them. In the MS. of the Chester plays in the 
| British Museum [MS. 2124] the author speaks 
| of his having gone to Rome to obtain leave of 
| the Pope to have the ‘‘ mysteries” done into the 
| English tongue—showing that they were origin- 
ally in Latin. At this second period, under 
the priests, there was a large introduction of 
elements from the Apocryphal Gospels and 
the Legends of Saints. Toward the close of 
the 15th century the legend of St. George and 
the Dragon seems to have been a great novelty 
in Coventry, and had a great ‘‘run.” St. 
George, it must be remembered, was, according 
to the unquestionable authority of the ‘‘ History 
of the Seven Champions of Christendom,” born 
in Coventry, and after his great achievements 
brought his bride hither : 


“Where being in short space arriv’d, 
Unto his native dwelling-place, 
Therein with his dear love he liv'd, 
And fortune did his nuptials grace. 
They many years of joy did see, 
And led their lives at Coventry.” 
Percy's Reliques. 


When, in the year 1474, Prince Edward, son 
of Edward IV., visited Coventry, he was first 
| addressed in an octave stanza by one represent- 
ing Edward the Confessor, and afterward by St. 
George in armor: a king’s daughter stood hold- 
ing a lamb, and supplicating his assistance to 
| protect her from a terrible dragon. The Cham- 
pion was placed upon a “conduit” ‘‘ running 
wine in four places, and minstrelsy of organ- 
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playing.” Gradually the Scriptural personages, 
the saints and angels, were put more and more 
in the back-ground, and the present royal per- 
sonages more in the front; as, in another kind 
of art, the Venetian nobility were represented 
pictorially as Madonnas and Saints by the serv- 
ile masters. And yet the dramatic Darwin of 
the future will no doubt trace Shakspeare’s 
celebrations and representations of kings and 
heroes back to these courtly interpolations on 
the part of the Jeremys and Josephs for the 
gratification of their royal patrons. Indeed Mr. 
Howard Staunton, the well-known Shakspearian 
editor and critic, has shown me several compara- 
tive notes that he has made, indicating that 
Shakspeare has used various expressions ex- 
plicable only by reference to the plays and 
shows of Coventry (a short distance only from 
Stratford-on-Avon), which he must have seen, 


and which may have been the original means | 


of kindling his genius. In the time of Shaks- 


. . | 
peare, however, the ‘‘ mysteries,” or ‘‘ miracle- | 


plays,” had fallen more or less into desuetude, 
having been replaced considerably by ‘“ pa- 
geants” and ** moralities.”* The acting of re- 
ligious subjects had been originally a real thing, 
and the people were solemnly impressed by the 
sible stories which so few could read, and which 
were to them literally novels. But when they 
began to be patronized and appropriated by 
royalty, it became impossible that all the long 
speeches should be made or listened to. The 


characters were dressed up and paraded in cos- | 


tumes and attitudes along the streets when the 
kings and queens were to pass, or the play was 
thus transformed into the pageant. 

And now came the Reformation, which swept 


the friars and their plays out of existence, | 


burned vast quantities of ‘‘ mystery” literature, 
a leaf of which could now bring any price, but 
which, after its first fury was past, really left 
the people of England very much the same as 
before. The passion for pageants was greater 
than ever before or since. All through the 16th 
century the chronicles are crowded with accounts 
of the pageants which attended every step of 
royalty. In these many of the personages of 
the ‘* miracle” and ‘‘ morality” plays—as King 
David, Moses, Justice, Truth, etc.—appeared in 
a kind of carnival. The age of Elizabeth was 


above all an age of pageants. Warton says that | 


on account of the encouragement given by her 
to classical learning, the entire ancient mythol- 
ogy was wrought into spectacles for her honor. 


When she paraded through a country town al- | 


most every pageant was a pantheon. When 
she paid a visit at the house of any of her no- 
bility, on entering the hall she was saluted by 





* “Theatrically considered, ‘ Mysteries’ are dramatic 
representations of religious subjects from the Old or New 
Testament, or Apocryphal Story, or the Lives of Saints; 
‘ Moralities’ are dramatic allegories, in which the char- 
acters personify certain vices and virtues, with the intent 
to enforce some moral or religious principle. Moralities 
were of later origin than Mysteries, but they existed to- 
gether, and sometimes each partook of the nature of the 
other." —JTone, 


| the Countess Godiva.” 


the Penates, and conducted to her privy-cham- 
ber by Mercury; in the afternoon, when she 
condescended to walk in the garden, the lake 
was covered with Tritons and Nereids; the 
pages of the family were converted into Wood- 
nymphs, who passed from every bower; and the 
footmen gamboled over the lawn in the figure 
of Satyrs. 

The ‘* Lady Godiva Pageant” which still lin- 
gers at Coventry, being one of three ancient 
pageants whose ghosts still haunt the England 
of to-day, the other two being the Lord Mayor's 
and the Shrewsbury Shows, is certainly trace- 
able to the ‘‘ mysteries” I have been describing. 
I find in a Coventry book, the author’s name I 
do not know, a statement that there is one tra- 
dition in the city that when the monasteries 
were suppressed and the Catholic religion pro- 
hibited, the plays and pageants for which the 
city had been so famous were continued as a 
mockery. According to this account: 

** A Naked Woman on horseback was introduced to ridi- 
cule the Sacred Host; immediately after her came a Merry 
Andrew, to divert the populace with profane jests ; he was 
drawn in a kind of house on wheels, and from looking fre- 
quently out of the window, acquired the name of Peeping 
Tom; but one of these adventurers dying on leaving the 
house, no one could afterward be found with sufficient 
hardihood to follow his example, hence Peeping Tom 
ceased to form part of the Procession. Before the naked 
lady they placed a man in armor to represent St. George; 
this gigantic figure was preceded by a group of men, in 
rusty bits of armor, as mock guards, and the procession 
closed with a burlesque against the Bishops and Clergy.” 


This tradition adds: ‘‘ From this public prof- 


| anation of sacred things the city of Coventry be- 


came so despicable as to give rise to the well- 


| known proverb of ‘ Sending a man to Coventry,”* 


which is to say, he is not worthy to be spoken to 
by men of reputation. As the inhabitants of 
Coventry have long been ashamed to acknow]- 
edge this as the origin of their splendid show, 
they esteem it more creditable to consider its 
celebration as a memorial of their gratitude to 
I give, quantum valeat, 
this theory in which the Roman Catholic inter- 
est is very discernible, and which has a suspi- 


| cious completeness, and proceed to discuss the 


probabilities in the case. 
Only those who have particularly looked into 


| the history of the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 


ries can know how much of the trade of England 
in those days was carried on by means of Fairs. 
Steam and advertisements have done away with 
much of their importance, though they are still 
kept up with much spirit and with considerable 
profit to the neighborhoods in which they occur ; 





* The following—which I find quoted without name in a 
Coventry Local Guide—seems to moa more probableaccount 
of this phrase: “ The inhabitants of this inland city were 
formerly most decidedly averse to any correspondence with 
the military quartered within its limits. A female known 
to speak to a man in a scarlet coat became the object of 
town scandal. So rigidly indeed did the natives abstain 
from communication with all who bore his Majesty's mili- 
tary commission, that officers were here confined to the 
interchanges of tiie mess-reom, and in the mess-room the 
term of sending a man to Coventry, if you wish to shut 
him from seciety, is supposed to have originated.” 
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but in those days they were the means of supply- 
ing every country region with the articles it re- 
quired, and noblemen sent to them for every 
kind of stock. Among these none was more 
important than that which was chartered at 
Coventry in the year 1217 by Henry III., and 
which to this day annually draws together vast 
crowds from every part of Warwickshire. The 
Corpus Christi plays occurred during this Fair, 
and were an important source of attraction. 
More particularly, it would seem, did the in- 
variable play of Adam and Eve attract multi- 
tudes by its prurience. The destruction of the 
monasteries and the discontinuance of the ‘‘ mys- 
teries” was a heavy blow to the wealth and trade 
of Coventry. Its population was reduced by 
over twelve thousand, and its Fair was not well 
attended. ‘The inhabitants had sufficient rea- 
son to mourn that the ‘‘ good Eva” no longer 
exhibited herself in puris naturalibus among them 
annually; and there is some reason to believe 
that they for a time tried to revive the attraction 
in a pageant in which they persuaded some wo- 
man to represent Eve on horseback. 
Subsequently this pageant was discontinued 
for at least a century, and Coventry still went 
downward. Its Fair had lost its fame as an 
emporium of commerce, and even the Restora- 
tion did not improve matters much. 
these circumstances the authorities hit upon the 


idea of reviving the pageant, and the licentious | 


period of Charles II. enabled them to do so. It 
occurred in the year 1678. The Mayor and 
corporation had been always in the habit of going 
through the streets and proclaiming the opening 


of the Fair; but they were on this occasion ac- | 


companied by the trading companies of the city 
displaying flags. ‘The city authorities were at- 


tended by boys fancifully dressed as pages, who | 
took the place of the angels in the former Corpus | 
Christi pageant; but, instead of Eve, Lady | 
Godiva rode in the procession in a state of 


nudity, as the local legend affirmed that she 
had done to obtain the enfranchisement of the 
city. The ingenuity of the corporation was re- 
warded ; the Coventry Fair became what it had 
been in its best days, and along with the pageant 
has been kept in good repair ever since. 

The first historian to mention Godiva and her 
famous exploit was Matthew of Westminster, 
who has been closely followed by all others who 
have alluded to it. It is found in the ‘‘ Flowers 
of History,” and is, by literal translation, as fol- 
lows : 


“This Countess devoutly anxious to free the city of 
Coventry from a grievous and base thraldom often be- 
sought the Count her husband that he would, for the love 
of the Holy Trinity and the Sacred Mother of God, liberate 
it from such servitude. But he rebuked her for vainly de- 
manding a thing so injurious to himself, and forbade her 
to move further therein. Yet she, out of her womanly 
pertinacity, continued to press the matter, insomuch that 
she obtained this answer from him. 
‘thy horse naked, and pass thus through the city from one 


end of it to the other, in sight of the people, and on thy | 


return thou shalt obtain thy request." Upon which she re- 
turned, ‘ And should [ be willing to do this wilt thou give 
me leave?’ ‘I will,’ he replied. Then the Countess Go- 


Under | 


‘Ascend,’ he said, | 


diva, beloved of God, ascended her horse naked, loosing 
her long hair, which clothed her entire body excx pt he 
snow-white legs, and having performed the journey, seen 
by none, returned with joy to her husband, who regard ne 
it as a miracle, thereupon granted Coventry a Charter of 
Freedom, confirming it with his seal." 

Sir William Dugdale, who wrote before the 
Restoration, and, I need not add, in the far pre. 
skeptical era of history, accepts the story un- 
hesitatingly, and supposes the immunity secured 
by Lady Godiva's ride to have been 

‘*A kind of manumission from such servile tenure, 
whereby they then held what they had under this great 
Earl, than only a freedom from all manner of toll, except 
horses, as Knighton affirms; in memory whereof the pic- 
ture of him and his said lady was set up in a south win. 
dow vf Trinity Church, in this city, about King Richard 
the Second’s time, and in his right hand holding a Charter, 
with these words written thereon : 

“X¥, Borich, fer love of the 
Doe make Coventre tol-free.” 


There is no doubt that the city received its 
Charter, and none that the window and inscrip- 
tion referred to by Dugdale existed in Trinity 
Charch until about the fifteenth century. : 

The story of Peeping Tom is a much later 
one. No early historian makes any mention of 
any proclamation having been made by the lady's 
herald that 

**__as they loved her well, 

From then till noon no foot should pace the stree’, 

No eye look down, she passing." 

And indeed such a course would not have 
| been a fulfillment of Leofric’s condition that it 
should be in sight of all the people (populo con- 
gregato), nor explain his conclusion that her 
having been unseen was “a miracle.” It is 
quite certain that this was an invention added 





gan I 


PEEPING TOM. 


| in the reign of Charles II. The effigy of Peep- 
ing Tom which was used in the earliest Godiva 
procession (1678) is still preserved, and is as 
little like a tailor of the eleventh century as can 
be imagined, with his military coat and cocked 
| hat and feather. There are several versions 
about this P. T., one being that Lady Godiva 
was somewhat moved with compassion for the 
| poor man who alone could not resist her charms, 
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and who had sacrificed his eyes for them, and 
took care of him ever afterward! 

But dismissing all later additions, what are we 
to conclude concerning the legend of Godiva it- 
self? I find it very difficult to form a conelu- 
sion. There is hardly any legend which would 
more nicely call into play all the rules and prin- 
ciples of historic doubt and historic belief; and 
for this reason, apart from the intrinsic beauty 
of the story, the probabilities are worthy of being 
briefly balanced. 

We have in favor of the truth of the story the 
facts that Earl Leofric did have a Countess of 
extraordinary public spirit; that he did, from 
being very exacting on the people, on a certain 
day give them the liberal charter which they 
now preserve ; and that in the time of Matthew 
of Westminster—250 years after the alleged oc- 
currence of the event—the local tradition was so 
strong as to have been commemorated in a 
stained window of Trinity Church. To these 
facts may be added the following probabilities : 
It is quite supposable that an Earl intending to 
emphasize his refusal of his lady’s request should 
have lightly said that he would comply if she— 
or so soon as she—rode naked through the town ; 
and it certainly was in keeping with the chivalry 
of the time that if she had taken him at his 
word and complied with the condition, however 
lightly uttered, the Earl must have stood by his 


word. Moreover, if there had been any thing 


in the story essentially out of keeping with the 
age in which it is said to have occurred, Mat- 


thew of Westminster and Ingulph, who record 
it with evident credence, lived near enough to 
that age to have at least expressed some surprise 
at the incident, which they do not. 

English historians are tender of local legends, 
and that concerning Godiva has not yet been 
reviewed from the skeptical side. Yet there 
seem to me several points in which it is yulner- 
able to the historic doubter. ‘There is, in the 
first place, something very non-English in such 
an exploit. There is nothing more sacred in 
England than clothing. It is related that an 
Irishman once challenged a man to a duel for 
saying that he, the Irishman, had been “ born 
without a shirt to his back.” An Englishman 
would probably have been ready to settle on the 
field his claim to having been born in a full suit 
of clothes. Certainly there could be to the 
mind of an Englishman no disgrace comparable 
to that of nudity. The brother of Ophelia 
speaks as a true Englishman when he warns her 
that a woman must guard her charms even from 
the man in the moon. In Landseer’s picture 
of Godiva exhibited in the Royal Academy this 
\year, the Lady’s elderly duenna is represented 
turning her head aside from the nude lady and 
shutting her eyes tightly. 
this domestic’s face which says plainly, ‘‘ I wash 
my eyes clean of all such improper conduct ; 
and before J would do such a thing every man, 


woman, and child in Coventry should be broken | 


on the wheel!” Every one who looks at the 
picture smiles; but all see in her, rather than 


There is a look on | 


| which is simply ‘*Good Eve. 
| 1494, during some popular agitations in Coven- 


the mounted lady, the representative of the wo- 
manhood of England. That an Englishwoman 
should die for the people is imaginable; but 
hardly that she should ride through a city naked 
But there is evidence, on the other hand, that in 
the eleventh century Coventry was preponder- 
antly French. And what a difference is there 
between France and England in this matter! 
When an Englishwoman uttered the exclama- 
tion of her native land to Pauline Bonaparte, 
with whom she was looking at the picture for 
which the beautiful French Queen sat undraped 
—‘*How could you have borne the exposure !” 
—Pauline did but utter the reply of France 
when she naively answered, ‘‘It was not at all 
cold, Iassure you.” While Halliwell and others 
can not bring themselves to admit, whatever the 
evidence, that an exact representation of Adam 
and Eve on the stage could have taken place in 
England so late as the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, there is no doubt whatever that 
Moore, in ** The Fudge Family in Paris,’ 
scribes a spectacle which was drawing crowds 
to the Theatre Porte St. Martin in the gay cap- 
ital so late as 1817: 


” de- 


“Here Begrand, who shines in this Scriptural path, 
As the lovely Susanna, without e’en a relic 
Of drapery round her, comes out of the bath 
In a manner that, Bob says, is quite [vc-angelie !" 
3ut one need not go so far back to observe the 
differences of the two nations in the regard of 
nudity. Last vear, when the Lord Chamber- 
lain was carefully supervising Miss Menken’s 
make-up as ‘‘ Mazeppa” at Astley’s, to see that 
she did not subvert the English Constitution by 
an over-liberal display, nearly every theatre in 
Paris was reviving some old ‘‘ mystery,” and 
Adam and Eve were reappearing with little 
more regard for the scruples of the present gen- 
eration than is implied in ‘fleshes.” Victor 
Hugo does indeed rather boast of the fondness 
of the French for nudity as ‘*classic.” The 
French foundation of Coventry, therefore, which 
has already been taken as explaining its freedom 
in the miracle-plays, may be regarded by those 
who believe in the legend of Godiva as sufficient 
to have rendered her undertaking possible, even 
though she was an Englishwoman; even as it 
is now observed that the English leave a good 
part of their squeamishness behind when they 
visit the Continent. But the original Frenchi- 
ness of Coventry in monastic days might equally 
well explain the character of the legend should 
it have been an invention, especially when it is 
considered how nearly it resembles the extraor- 
dinary scene in the play of ‘‘ The Creation.” 
There is another point that rather seems to 
indicate its growth out of the Eve of the play 
‘¢ Eve” was always written in those days “ Eva ;” 
and I have found, in looking through many old 
chronicles, that Godiva was written ‘* God-eva,’ 
* In the year 


try concerning customs on wool and drapery, 
there were found nailed on the door of St. Mi- 
chael’s Church some doggerel verses, of which 
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I have seen a copy, and of which the first verse | thorities and of some of the old city guilds 
rons thus: made the matter over to a class which was not 
‘Be it knowen and understand, likely to diminish any surviving prurience jy, 
This cite shoulde be free and nowe is bonde. the details of the pageant. And, as might be 
Pyaese on par Casas gat ag 4 cee oye expected, gradually there arose a kind of ciyj| 
sabe : ots word-war on the subject in Coventry. The dis- 
This was incontestible evidence that the patron | senting preachers denounced the Show violently: 
saint of Coventry was at this period popularly | the trades-people, and especially the publicans, 
recognized as ‘‘ good Eve.” Was this only a| maintained with vehemence a pageant which 
street pun on the name of ‘‘God-eva?” Or| was the life and soul of their Fair, and which 
had a ‘‘ bad Eva,” who had been up to a start-| never failed to fill their pockets. 
lingly late period represented on the stage nude, Tiowever, in the late exhibitions respectabil- 
and bringing woes upon mankind, suggested the | ity began to show its superior power; and al- 
invention of a ‘‘ good Eva,” who should bring | though huge posters scattered through Warwick- 
blessings? Were this taken as pointing to a} shire allured the innumerable descendants of 
mythic origin for Godiva there would still remain | Peeping Tom to Coventry by bold promises, 
to be accounted for the peculiarity, not likely to} they generally found the performances disay- 
be a pure invention, that she rode on horseback. | pointing. The public house keepers and oth- 
This may, indeed, have been borrowed from the | ers interested began, indeed, to fear that their 
style usual with the early pageants, in which | show would cease to attract the crowd, and so, 
nearly every character was mounted ; or it may, | four years ago, they persuaded a model of the 
indeed, have been a mere consequence of the} Royal Academy of London—Madame Letitia— 
fact that no locomotion except on horseback | to veer a little toward the old style; but the 
was supposed to be possible to a countess of | rain descended on poor Godiva’s linen skin, 
those days. and it became necessary to prevent its becom- 
I now take leave of antiquarian researches, | ing a too literal rendering of the legend by rais- 
and come to consider the Godiva of modern] ing an umbrella over her, the anachronism of 
years. which was a more violent attack on the proces- 
There is no doubt whatever that the proces-| sion than the combined power of the pulpits 
sion with the nude Godiva inaugurated, or re-| could have wielded. Under the rain, the um- 
vived from an older pageant, in the congenial | brella, and the laughter the handsome Madame 
age of Charles II., was repeated from year to| Letitia wilted—swooned—and was taken from 
year up to a period which can not be now fixed, | her cream-colored charger into a house. 
but one certainly far later than would have been | Early in 1866 it was announced that there 
tolerated in any other part of Great Britain. | would be another Godiva procession. The May- 
This immunity of the Coventry Show was due | or decided not entirely to hold himself aloof from 
to its being held up as a solemn act of homage} it. The dissenting preachers again began to ap- 
to the heroie deliverer of the city. At length | peal to the trades-people not to countenance 01 
Lady Godiva hid herself from the gaze of (prob-| assist the matter in any form. Nay, this year 
ably) the opening eighteenth century, and only | they went so far as to put themselves in corre- 
now and then appeared, with rather sorry es-| spondence with her Majesty’s Government; so 
cort, until the early part of this century, when | that the Mayor received, one day, a letter from 
the procession was revived with considerable | Sir George Grey, saying that he had reason to 
state and enthusiasm, with a Godiva clad in| fear that Coventry was to be, on June 4, the 
close-fitting cambric without a skirt, relieved by | scene of an immoral exhibition. Now it is per- 
a variety of ornaments and a splendid gauze | fectly true, that, within the circumference of a 
scarf suspended from her hair; she was also fur- | mile around the office of the Home Secretary 
nished with a great quantity of long, flowing} in London, there are scores of ballet-dancers 
hair. She was also, so late as 1829, accompan-| who would be hissed nightly if they were as 
ied by all the city authorities. The representa-| much clad as the Lady of Coventry has been 
tion of that year (1829) produced a considerable | for twenty-five years; nevertheless, the Mayor 
revolution in Coventry, which resulted in a com-| assured Sir George that he would take care that 
plete remodeling of municipal affairs in 1835. | every one in the procession should be “ decently 
The city seems to have elected a reforming | clad,” though any advertisement of this con- 
mayor in that year, who induced the corpora-| templated decorum was carefully withheld. 
tion to a holy zeal, in the inspiration of which St. Bartholomew’s Fair survives now only in 
nearly all the antique articles which had been | the picture George Cruikshank made of its last 
contributed by a succession of centuries were | appearance—a stage covered with riotous, dan- 
sold under the auctioneer’s hammer, the effigy | cing men and women, contained in a vast skil- 
of Peeping Tom being alone left. And when, | let, whose handle the devil holds, regarding them 
in 1836, the Procession was arranged, the town | hungrily as a mess for Tartarus. Mr. Hawthorne 
authorities, led by the mayor, refused to enter | saw and graphically described the last Green- 
into it. So the people substituted for them wich Fair which the authorities ever permitted 
various characters from history, which rather | to take place. The Croydon Fair has been re- 
added to the interest of the Show in the popular | duced to half a dozen booths for beer-drink- 
estimation. The withdrawal of the town au-! ing. 
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Mindful of the swiftness with which the nine- | 


teenth century is sloughing these ancient cus- 
toms, wishing to see the oldest fair of England 
and the Godiva procession, which I felt quite 
sure was on its last legs, I started by the train 
for Coventry on the afternoon of June 3. It is 
but three hours at most from London. It was 


on a clear Sunday, and I found a vast crowd | 


hanging about the station and bridge of the old 
city, where Tennyson ‘‘ waited for the train” and 
“shaped the city’s legend.” I walked slowly 
through the streets, and looking at the quaint 
gables and house-fronts—carved more like those 
which I have seen in old French cities than any 
that may be seen in other English cities—I ad- 
mired the art with which the poet had repre- 
sented that ‘‘ overhead fantastic gables, crowd- 
ing, stared” upon the poor startled lady. 


ae 


ing to a wall covered with posters I derived, by 


a careful reading of them all, that during the | 


fuir, then in full blast, I might see exhibitions 
at Latimer’s Theatre, the Alhambra Theatre, 
Maws’s Royal Circus, and various displays of 
wax-work and marionnettes; also Bellamy’s Par- 
agon Models. 
taking announcements. 
square of the city, and there seeing the sign of 


the Castle Inn, put up thereat, remembering | 


that the elephant with 
a castle on its back con- 
stitute the Arms of Cov- 
entry.. I passed the 
evening in the hospita- 


ble mansion of a wealthy 
and intelligent gentle- | 


man 


letter of introduction. 

The ladies of En- 
gland, although very particular, as I have said, 
about dress, are the most free-spoken ladies in 
the world; and during the evening the theme 
of conversation in which the gentlemen and 
ladies participated without embarrassment was 
the improprieties of the last Godiva show, and 
the degree of nudity which would appear in that 
of to-morrow. ‘The whole subject of dress and 
undress was minutely considered. Here and 
every where else in Coventry the walls bore 
witness to the profound homage which is felt 
for the patroness of the city, in whose actuality 
they all believe, being, indeed, slightly intoler- 
ant of skepticism on the subject. Pictures of 
Godiva on her spotless, cream-colored charger 
abound; and Tennyson’s poem about her woven 
pictorially into many different forms by the silk- 
weavers of the city—who are celebrated for doing 
almost as fine work as the French—and hung up 
in frames as ornaments. 


ARMS OF OOVENTEY, 


Next morning many thousands of eyes be- | 


sides my own looked out of windows sadly, see- 
ing that foe which Godiva processionists fear 
more than Mayors or Home Secretaries—it rain- 
ed violently. The gloom which overspread the 
faces of Coventrians was ludicrous. Neverthe- 
less, at ten o’clock the clouds all vanished and 


Com- | 


There were also many other | 
I went to the central 


of Coventry, to} 
a ! 
whom I had brought a 


the glorious sun shone down. Then suddenly 
the old city blossomed into banners. Vast flag 
festoons draped the houses and arched the streets, 
as if evoked by a magic wand, and among them 
I did not fail to observe that the French tri-color 
was nearly as well represented as the Union Jack. 
There were numerous inscriptions, as: ‘* Our 
City’s Patroness ;” ‘‘ Prosperity to our City ;” 
‘** Peace and Plenty.” 

But how shall I describe the crowds which 
poured that morning into Coventry? From 
north, south, east, west perpetual streams of 
| people flowed in from the surrounding country. 
They were all in holiday attire, and many were 
| decked with ribbons and badges. They came 
in all manner of conveyances, but chiefly in old 
| wagons of patterns that I had never seen before, 
and in carriages which, known to me only in 
antique prints, seemed to be old saurians of lo- 
comotion returned from the fossil-beds of primal 
eras, in order to be in keeping with a thirteenth 
century fair and an eleventh century pageant 
The caléches of Canada, the marsupial stage- 
coach of Virginia, were modern and convenient 
compared with many of the vehicles in which 
the country-folk of Warwickshire entered Covy- 
entry that day. They all went first to pay 
their respects to Peeping Tom, whose eftigy is 
always given a fresh painting up and a new 
feather when there is to be a Godiva Show. 
| Where the four chief streets of the city converge 
there is Peeping Tom, at a small square window 
|in the second story of a shoe-shop. A more 
hideous being than P. T. it would be hard to 
imagine ; and if this effigy at all resembles that 
‘fone low churl, compact of thankless earth,” 
it really seems to me that his desperate desire 
|to see the beautiful would be pardonable. It 
| was evident that the crowd generally felt a gen- 
}erous regard for P. T.—what had we all come 
|to Coventry for ?—and a man who showed me 
| up stairs, so that I might examine the ancient 
| figure more particularly, accounted for the fact 
| that its back is all scooped out by declaring that 
| there was a rabid determination on the part of 
|each visitor to get a splinter of the figure, if 
possible. Not only poor Tom’s back, but all 
| of his arms below the elbows have fallen victims 
to this hero-worship. 
Although, as I have said, the most cultivated 
|and aristecratic residents of Coventry admire 
|very much, and adorn their walls with Tenny- 
|son’s poem of ‘‘Godiva,” that poet is by no 
means the minstrel who has sung the fair lady’s 
story in the manner which pleased most the one 
hundred thousand people who, it ts estimated, 
passed that day in Coventry. For there were 
minstrels who were singing of the lady in every 
street, and selling copies of each song for a 
half-penny each. Some of these were old; but 
| one or two had evidently been composed for the 
present occasion, and these last were certainly 
execrable. It was sad for one who has formed 
his idea of the early singers of the deeds of he- 
roes and heroines from Sordello or Tannhduser, 
to come across a circle of roughs in the street 


| 
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screaming out— 


**Come all you buxom lads and lasses, 
Old and young, the deaf and dumb, 
Cheerily, merrily, fill your glasses 
Up with ale and whisky rum; 
Coventry is in her glory, 
Such a sight we seldom ere, 
It will be talked of long in story, 
When Lady Godiva we did see.” 


Nevertheless I would be doing Coventry injus- 
tice not to say that I saw more people who 
seemed to purchase a paper headed ‘** The Cov- 
entry Garland” (for a penny), which contained 
a version of the legend not without merit. It 
is divided into three parts: ‘‘The Legend ;” 
‘‘ The Pilgrimage ;”* ‘The Charter.” Part First 
tells us that 


**Earl Leofric was a Baron bold, 
A Baron of high degree, 
A wealthy Lord of many lands, 
And eke of Coventre. 
The inhabitants his vassals were, 
And he taxed them grievousle.” 


It then proceeds to state the engagement which 
the Baron entered into with his spouse. In 
Part Second we read: 


“* Now forth she came on a milk-white steed, 
All radiant and fair; 
No covering save her innocence, 
And her long and flowing hair: 
And thus on her mission of mercy she rode 
Through the streets so gloomy and bare. 


** And through those narrow and darkeome streets 
She passed like a vision of light: 
A Pilgrim-saint of charity, 
Performing a holy rite; 
3ut oh! such a pilgrim who hath seen, 
Or a saint so fair and bright. 


‘*And on she rode in solitude 
And silence, all around, 
A midnight stillness reigned there, 
Unbroken and profound, 
Save the echo of the horSe's tread 
That clank’d upon the ground. 
* . . . . 
** Now Heaven bless thee, Lady fair, 
Thy pilgrim-task is done: 
Thou hast achieved a noble deed, 
And reached thy Castle home; 
And thou wilt gain a deathless name 
In history and song.” 
In Part Third we have, among several good 
verses, the following : 
“And now there is joy throughout the town, 
With feast and goodly cheer, 
For Freedom maketh every home 
A thousand times more dear: 
It bringeth joy to every hearth, 
And sunshine every where, 
Of Freedom's victories, oh, how few 
Were gained so pure, and bloodless too.” 


The procession started at half past eleven 
from the city barracks. The list of companies 
and characters is too long to be given here. It 
fills half a column of the local paper. The pro- 
cession marched about half a mile when it 
paused near St. Mary’s Hall—the oldest building 
in Coventry—whose great portals swung open at 
noon exactly, and as the wondrous chimes of 
St. Michael's Church immediately over us pealed 


standing around a coarse man and woman! 


a merry music, out rode on a magnificent white 
horse—Lady Godiva. The multitude presseq 
forward in great surges to see her, and there was 
at first a breathless silence, save for the rus- 


| tling and trampling as the Hussars made with 


their horses’ breasts a lane through the crowd 
for the Lady. Then came cheer after cheer, 
and plaudits which, as she passed on, were 
caught up from place to place, and from street 
to street, a continuous cheer extending thence- 
forth throughout the city. Nevertheless, these 
cheers ever grew feebler, and there were not 
wanting goodly numbers of the P. T. fraternity, 
who expressed their contempt at a Lady Godiva 
dressed up like a rather careful ballet-dancer, 
The Lady was represented by a Madame Pan- 
ton, of London, favorably regarded, it was said, 
by the artists of the Royal Academy, who was a 
very good-looking lady of thirty, and sat he 
horse well. She had a bodice of white tulle, 
her shoulders and arms being bare, a white 
satin skirt reaching almost to the knees, and 
silken hose, but no slippers. Her black hair fell 
loose, adorned with a long, white veil; she bore 
a bouquet in her hand, and looked meekly down 
at the neck of her horse. She was, however, 
evidently uncomfortable, and, I think, fairly 
earned the ten guineas she is said to have re- 
ceived. Of the other characters the less said 
the better. ‘The costumes were well enough, 
but rouge and spangles are dreadful under the 
full blaze of day. Maid Marian, the little Shep- 
herdess, the Four Seasons, and the little girls 
who acted as pages, were well enough done ; but 
St. George was a puny little man who was a 
mere wreck in the heavy armor which he wore, 
or which wore him. He had not his dragon, 
but he was surrounded by dragoons, who tried 
to prevent his drinking a glass of beer which 
some friend slipped into the procession to give 
him, but did not succeed. The cars and horses 
were very fine ; and I recognized painted on the 
former many forms and scenes which I could 
trace to through a succession of pageants and 
moralities back to the original ‘‘ Mysteries” of 
Coventry. 

Entering a residence, where I had been in- 
vited to meet a company and enjoy a collation, 
I found the room filled with ladies who had 
been gazing on the procession as it had just 
passed under the window, and were commend- 
ing very warmly the entire respectability and 
decorum of the Show. They were especially 
hearty in appreciating Godiva’s skirt, which it 
was plain they had only seen from the right side 
of the Lady. Presently, however, it became ru- 
mored in the room that the Lady was not dressed 
in the exact fashion of Rotten Row, and tle 
following series of remarks occurred : 

Mrs. A. ‘‘That’s why all the gentlemen in- 
sisted that these windows didn’t command such 
a good view as across the street.” 

Miss B. ‘* We'll laugh at them well when 
they come back.” 

Mrs. C. ‘I take back all my praise of the 
Lady’s decency; don’t you, Mr. D. ? 
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Mr. D. (with a glance at Mrs. C.’s liberal cor- | 
sage). ** Yes, Madam!” 

“At length all the gentlemen returned (rather 
sheepish), and had to pass a gauntlet very blush- | 
ingly but very sharply arranged by the ladies. 
I do not know that it was more than a fancy ; | 
but I found myself receiving, at various times | 
during my visit to Coventry, an impression that | 
there was an abnormal bravery about the wo-| 
men of that old city. May not traditions, re- 
maining long enough, mould and at length 
create character? Besides Godiva, there are 
other memorable and purely historical associa- 
tions of Coventry with heroic women. When 
Charles I. was trying to take possession of this | 
city, and Lord Brooke was holding it for Par- 
liament, a part of his garrison was made by the 
women of Coventry, who organized themselves 
and bore arms, and were headed by an Amazon 
who drilled them daily. Mary Queen of Scots | 
was twice imprisoned here. It is possible that 
the young girls of Coventry would feel the pe- | 
culiar relation of their sex to the city, and be 
led by bolder ideals ; and it really seemed to me | 
that such was the fact. 

In the afternoon every body went to the Fair, 
which I find to be as indescribable as the Derby. | 
Passing through a long lane, or double lane, 
where, in fourfold booths, all manner of nick- 
nacks, ginger-cakes, nuts, pictures, jewelry, etc., 
are sold ; passing through toy-temples and pin- 
cushion palaces; arrested at every step of these | 


lanes without turning by shop-girls tugging on 


every side, each shoving her wares into one’s 
face like so many pistols and demanding one’s | 
money or coat-skirts; one is at last borne on | 
human surges and stranded on the large open 
square of the Pleasure-Fair. Recovering my 
senses after a few moments one sees vast wheels 
made up of human beings revolving vertically 
or horizontally. On one side a huge hand-bill 
and a greasy Stentor are beseeching all to come 
to his great show of wax-work, the leading at- | 
traction of which is ‘* Wilkes Booth assassina- 
ting Abraham Lincoln”’—and “both puffeck 
likenisses.” Innumerable persons are anxious 
to have all who wish to see ‘* Lady Godina”—so 
the country-people insisted on calling her—take 
a look at their peep-shows. Resisting these at- 
tractions one reaches the large space devoted to 
‘**Richardson’s Shows,” Wombwell’s Menage- 
ries, Cireuses, Temples of Magic, and Mon- 
sters. For threepence you have the invaluable 
privilege of seeing the Living Skeleton; one 
penny is the rainous rate at which the Hotten- 
tot Venus is exhibited, along with the Intelli- 
gent Jackass; and twopence is the sesame to 
the abode of a nondescript Sea-monster—very 
like a whale—which, the proprietor shouts to 
the ends of the earth, was captured stone-blind, 
‘*which was the cause of his losing his freedom ;” 
three gallant British seamen losing their lives in 
the adventure. 

The people, however, mainly throng the 
“Richardson’s Shows.” These are large can- 
vas-theatres with platforms in front, on which 
the entire stock company of each is engaged 


dancing, wrestling, and performing gymnastics. 
Queen Elizabeth here waltzes with the clown, and 
the melancholy Hamlet pirouettes with the dan- 
seuse. Each has a corps de ballet which is striv- 
ing to outshine the Circes of neighboring estab- 
lishments, and a red-faced band which would 
drown with “ Slap, bang” the screaming “ Dixie” 
of the next door. Managers stand shricking 
through trumpets praises of their own and de- 
nunciations of their neighbors’ performances. 
The dress-circles of these shows cost sixpence, 
the pit threepence. When the tent is full the 
company goes inside to perform; but very soon 
after the play is resigned to one or two heavy 
performers, and all the attractive ones are again 


| on the front platform alluring a crowd for the 
| next exhibition, whither the unsixpenced spec- 


tator must follow if he wishes to sce the best 
part of the performances. 

Having very soon got enough of this I passed 
out into the region of the ‘* Cheap Jacks,” who 
are standing on their carts in a row within sound 
of each other’s voices. Each protests that ‘he 
gives the people their money’s worth; /e does 


| not defraud them of their money like some oth- 


ers’—the words being accompanied by looks of 
utter contempt at the adjoining Cheap Jacks. 
They are excellent jugglers; they put into a 
little paper a piece of mock-jewelry, a port-mon- 
naie, or other article worth one or two pennies ; 
they then drop a shilling or a half-crown into 
it; and offer the whole for a shilling. There is 
always a purchaser, and he always finds that he 
has exchanged his shilling for a twopenny ar- 
ticle and a copper. It is almost impossible to 
discover the trick. I looked all along the array 
of Cheap Jacks to see if there were any one of 
them who might be a Dr. Marigold; butalthough 
their harangues were sufficiently amusing, their 
aspect was as little suggestive of romance as can 
be imagined. Yet while I stood and watched 
the most repulsive of them all—a low-browed 
fellow, strongly pitted with small-pox, whom I 
would have brevetted on the moment as ‘‘ Cut- 
throat”—there came up to him a little boy of 
ten years who handed up his shilling for one of 
the packages the man was trying to sell. The 
man looked at the boy and his shilling for a mo- 
ment, then said, ‘‘ Keep your shilling, young 
un!” and turned to the crowd, now roaring with 
laughter, and, I fear, much more pleased with 
the implied confession of a trick than with the 
kindliness of the action. That fellow, I con- 
cluded, would under favorable circumstances 
turn out a Dr. Marigold. 

Here ended my visit to Lady Godiva, and my 
ramble through the old city in which she dwelt. 
As I had that day seen her Ladyship vanish un- 
der a satin skirt, so did I follow her through the 
old chronicles until she disappeared in the past 
almost as completely as in the present; never- 
theless, be she a myth or not, I shall ever thank 
her for having led me in the one case into one 
of the most interesting by-ways of early English 
history, and in the other to some of the quaint- 
est and merriest scenes which I have witnessed 
in the Old World. 
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SEPTEMBER WOODS. 


IRT round by meadows, wearing shabby weeds 
For clover’s early death, and sentried by 
The tireless locust, with his muffled click 
Of secret weapon, at each footfall, stand 
The woods. 
September, smiling treacherous smiles, 
And bearing in his hand a hollow truce, 
Which gentle Summer trusts, can enter free: 
Oh, fatal trust! Her sacred inner-court, 
Of Holies Holiest, the lovely queen 
Throws open to the ally of her foe; 
By day with sunny look, and gracious air, 
He wins her heart, and wears her colors. Night 
Beholds him, in his white and gleaming mail 
Alert and noiseless, following the dews, 
Her faithful messengers, waylaying them 
With sudden cruel death, and in their stead 
His own foul treason bearing through the realm. 
Lured by his guile, green twining vines 
Array themselves in parti-colored robes, 
And loosely flaunt, unknowing ’tis their death ; 
The low Bunch Berry her tunic white lays by, 
And wearing scarlet satin, decks her breast 
With knots of scarlet beads. This sin, oh sweet! 
In resurrection of the coming spring 
Shall be forgiven thee, and thou again 
Shalt rise, as white as snow. 
The fragrant Ferns, 
And clinging Mosses, to whom Summer kind 
Had been, more than to other lowly things, 
Are true, and not till they are trampled low 
By icy warriors, will they refuse 
Their emerald carpet to her tread; and there 
In cold white grief will die, around her feet ; 
The simpering Birch, unstable in the wind, 
Is first to break his faith, and cheaply bought 
By gold, in brazen vanity lifts up 
Hiis arms, and broadly waves the glittering price 
Of his dishonor: Poplars next, and Elms 
Grow envious of the yellow show, and hold 
Their hands for traitors’ wages; but more scant 
And dim the golden tokens gained by them; 
For now disloyalty has spread and grown 
More bold of front; whole clans are easy won. 
In hostile signal-fires, from hill to hill, 
The Maples blaze; the tangling Sumac-trees 
Of glowing spikes build crimson ladders up 
The wall; ungainly Moosewood strides, and creeps, 
And shakes his purple-spotted banner out, 
Defiantly: the sturdy Beeches throw 
Their harvest down, and bristle in a suit 
Of leathern points; all is revolt! and all 
Is lost for Summer! 
Vainly, now, she showers 
By brook and pool her white and purple stars, 
And lifts in all the fields her golden rod; 
In vain their scarlet streamers sets along 
The meadows, and, to Gentian’s pallid lips 
Of blue, calls back the chilled and torpid bee. 
Sweet queen! Her kingdom rocks! Her only 
stay 
And refuge now her loving Pines, who wait 
In solemn grief, unmoved and undismayed 
By guile or threats, and to their farthest kin 
A haughty and untarnished race, will keep 
Eternally inviolate and green 
Their sworn allegiance to her, and all 
Her name! 
Encireled by their arms she dies ; 
And not the deadliest thrusts of wintry spears, 





es 
sweeping avalanche of snow and ice, 
daunt them from their silent watch around 
sepulchre, nor, from their faithful hold 
wrest the babe, who, hid in sacred depths, 
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And fed on sacred food, and nurtured till 
The fated day, shall lift her infant hand, 
And, slaying the usurper, take the throne 
Next in the royal line of summer queens! 





ROBBED OF HALF A MILLION, 


O you want to hear that little story about 

how I lost half a million, do you? Novy, 
to begin with, you must know that I actually 
lost half a million. There should not be any 
doubt about that fact. My report, telling just 
how I lost it, is on file in the War Department, 
carefully drawn up. The troops in our Depart- 
ment were generally paid bi-monthly, according 
to the Regulations, but on this particular fore- 
noon in the summer of 1863, when I was sum- 
moned to head-quarters, four months’ pay was 
due. For this reason the check handed me wa 
several hundred thousand dollars larger than 
usual, The order read: 

** You will proceed, with five other paymasters, without 
delay, by the shortest and safest route, to pay the army 
lying at, or near—"’ 

‘‘ Without delay,” said I, folding the order, 
‘¢means to-morrow morning, Colonel. But the 
army lies three hundred miles from here, scat- 
tered along at various points. It is a rough 
region, tumbled into wooded hills, mountain 
spurs, and tangled ravines, swarming with out- 
laws. There are few cavalrymen that can be 
spared to escort us, and I fear a raid.” 

‘* Raids, Sir,” said the Colonel, swelling with 
the importance of the announcement, ‘are like 
ocean storms. No good shipmaster delays sail- 
ing because storms may cross his path. He 
fights them out when he meets them, and that’s 
the way you must do with raiders.” 

Of course there was nothing to be said against 
this display of Grand Tactics. 

‘* But,” said I, still anxious to delay, ‘‘ I don’t 
see how we are to get the blanks and money 
ready. The Sub-treasury clerks say that the 
last two millions were in thousand and hundred 
dollar notes. We must have at least a million 
in as small bills as fifties.” 

‘* Yes, they always send us whales when we 
want mackerel and sardines,”’ he replied; ‘‘ but 
you must change off large for small bills at the 
banks, and with sutlers in the field.” 

It was hard work, with no time for dinner or 
supper, but we got together, from the various 
money dens, several bushels of small bills ; rag- 
ged and rotten, and emitting a very offensive 
smell. Some officers counted only large bills, 
and took the others for what the packages 
were marked; but my clerk, Wooddie, was 
very careful and patient, so we counted every 
piece of our share. 

‘Too much money is a ‘weariness of the flesh,’ 
an endless grind and bore,” said poor Wooddie, 
as he crept into bed. ‘‘I hate every thing 
under a hundred-dollar bill, and I can’t for the 
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—— 
soul of me see how people become so miserly as 
to hoard up the vile stuff.” 

He roused up at intervals all night to vent 
his spleen in similar speeches. I tried in 
yain to sleep, but the night was feverish, and 
seemed groaning with internal agony, as if it had 
swallowed a whirlwind and was trying to#hrow 
it up. It was thick, black, and foreboding. 
The wind came in fitful gusts from the south- 
west, sounding like the advance skirmishers of 


a severe storm. No wonder that daylight found | 


Wooddie sick and unable to move ; it was some 
time before I could be convinced that I wasn’t 
down sick myself. But there was no escaping 


the trip now, so I hastened to the Sub-treasury | 


building. 

On the window-sill, inside, looking through 
the round iron bars, sat old Toby, the watch-dog, 
and behind him stood Uncle Daniel, his master 
and companion. They looked exactly alike. 
Uncle Daniel had been vault-porter twenty years, 


and had lugged so many tons of gold into the | 


yault and out, and shoveled it up into bags, and 
weighed and watched it so long that he and the 


dog had grown very yellow, and that is why I | 


noticed that they were a thought paler than 
usual this morning. I nodded, but they paid 


no attention tome. They were looking across | 
the way at a very old building, so I looked too. | 


Its iron blinds sogged heavily on hinges; the 
walls were black with smoke, and every window 
was hung with festoons of dusty spiders’ webs. 


It had been a stanch fire-proof dwelling- | 


house in its day, with marble cornice and carved 
window-caps, but since its coarse burly neigh- 
bors, the business-houses, had encroached on its 
yard; and especially since a big-throated chim- 
ney near by had commenced pufling smoke into 
its eyes, ears, and nose, day and night, the re- 
spectable mansion had fallen into a decline, and 
gone to entertaining all sorts of characters for 
money. As the necessary consequence of ab- 
sorbing so much unwholesome matter, its face 
had become pimpled with an eruption of signs, 
and the door-posts had broken out into yel- 
low blotches, inscribed ‘*‘ Rooms to Let.” One 
room, however, was not to be let, evidently, 
and that was the one at which old Toby and 
Uncle Daniel were looking. The first thing 
visible, through the raised window, was a pair of 
patent-leather boots, and the next thing was the 
wearer, sitting in a chair smoking. He didn’t 
look like a photographer or dentist (half tht ten- 
ants in such buildings usually are one or the 
other); besides, their days don’t begin till about 
ten o'clock. I had no time to puzzle longer, 
for the balance of the party had come up; the 
door was opened, our safes, cots, and chests 
loaded on the dray, and started for the dépdt. 

Uncle Daniel called me behind the door, 
where old Toby eyed me with grim tolerance, 
evidently reserving the right (after our two 
years’ acquaintance) to take me by the throat at 
any time he chose, without violating past pledges. 

**Now, Major,” said Uncle Daniel, shaking 
his head, “I'm afraid you'll have trouble.” 


**What’s the matter? Any packages short, 
Uncle ?” said I. 

‘*No, nothing of that kind,” said he; ‘‘ but 
you start on an unlucky day, and that man over 
| the way isa spy, Jthink. The city is overrun 

with rogues. I see ‘em walk past here, looking 
in at the money with their robber faces. The 
| country is full of bushwhackers where you're 
going. I hate to spare him, Major, but I be- 
| lieve I'll let Toby go with you.” 

‘* Thank you,” said I, ‘but I guess it would 

be a little safer for me to take a basket of torpe- 
does on my arm as a protection. I’m afraid I'd 
| have to be iron-clad if he was along.” 
**Oh no,” said Uncle Daniel, ‘you'd get 
| along if I only toldhim tomind you. He hasn't 
| had orders to mind any body but me yet, you 
|see. Here!” said he to the dog, “go with the 
| Major, go ‘ad 

Toby followed me out, and the door clanged 
behind us. I noticed that the window across 
the way was closed. As I hurried up the street, 
}and turned down toward the dépdt I glanced 
back at Toby. He was close by and didn't 
look amiable ; it was rather unpleasant, in fact, 
to see how that dog tried to hold me ‘ with his 
glittering eye.” He didn’t act to me like a dog 
who was conscious of having a master quite so 
close to him as I was. The farther I went, and 
| the faster I walked, the plainer it became that 
| Toby was guarding me instead of obeying my 
| behests. I whistled to him and he growled; I 
said ‘*Get out,” in « modified way, and he 
showed his teeth rather closer to my legs than 
| was pleasant. I called him ‘‘Good dogyie,” 

which he resented as much asa boy resents being 
| called ‘* Bub.” 

I found him determined to hasten hostilities, 
and, as I had no iron armor, I went to a tree- 
| box to tear off the top slat fora club. He dis- 
covered this overt act, and made such a fero- 
cious attack that I was forced up the tree. Con- 
found the dog! if you’ve never been treed you 
have no idea how much he had grown in the 
last few seconds, and how unnatural his neck 
looked. It was impossible to coax or compro- 
mise. He had misunderstood his master, and 
only his master could set him right. I should 
certainly miss the train and lose my money. I 
called to a German for help, but he turned and 
hurried down the street for a policeman, under 
the impression that I was a burglar. 

Just as I was getting ready to leap down 
and take my chances a large man, wearing a 
slouched hat, came down the street in haste, 
| evidently goingto the train. He stopped, great- 

ly surprised at seeing the dog; and old Toby 
seemed to instantly recognize the stranger as a 
natural enemy, and started for him. I jumped 
| down, and ran for the dépét—we all ran—the 
| slouched-hat fellow being just enough ahead of 
the dog to shut the car door between them. Old 
| Toby licked his lips, looked about, then went 
| and lay down on our safes by the baggage-car, 
‘*the monarch of all he surveyed.” 
| The fellow in the slouched hat, having tak- 
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on a good survey of matters from the window, | 
passed cautiously into the baggage-car, and tak- 
ing a lasso he threw it over Toby’s head, and 
pulled him up to the door. 

‘‘Taken a spite at me, eh?” said he to the | 
dog, kicking him. ‘‘ Perhaps you'll know me 
next time,” snarled the man, still kicking his 
head ; and at each kick old Toby snapped at his 
boots, and trowsers, and the side of the car—he 
was so blind with rage. ‘‘ Perhaps you’ll want | 
to follow me up stairs again,” continued the 
man, still choking and kicking him. ‘ Per- 
haps you don’t like my looks. Maybe my hair 
isn’t parted to suit you.” 

“There, I guess that will do,” said I, step- | 
ping up to him and taking hold of the rope. 

‘He's a particular friend of yours, is he?” 
said the man, savagely, looking down as if he 
intended to lasso me too. 

‘*No,” said I, “ but you needn’t kill the dog 
because he don’t like your looks. You are not 
so handsome that you need be jealous of a dog’s 
opinion.” 

He looked at me as Toby did when I was up | 
the tree, then walked back into the car, and I told 
a policeman to deliver the dog to Uncle Daniel. 

We were all day riding the hundred and twen- 
ty miles, and I had time to examine the passen- 
gers’ faces. Uncle Daniel’s spy was not on 
board, unless he was the man who wore the 
slouched hat. I could not believe he was the 
one. IHlis clothes were coarse and his boots 
heavy. But I had never before seen such a 
restless, hungry, leaping eye. A Grand Jury 
of physiognomists would have found a bill of in- 
dictment against him without other evidence 
than his face. He seemed to know that I knew he 
was arogue; and sometimes he looked at me with 
defiance, and sometimes furtively, asif he suspect- 
ed I was on his track. I was, and had made up 
my mind to continue the healthy prejudice 
against him that old Toby seemed to entertain. 

Five o’clock brought us to the railroad ter- | 
minus—a sea of mud, navigated by six mule- 
teams and covered army wagons. ‘The sutlers’ 
shops had drifted in irregular rows on to a shoal 
of oyster cans, and the proprietary Jew inhab- 
itants had red shirts hung out in front as signals 
of distress. Every body seemed to be away 
from home and hungry for oysters; but the 
great and reigning monsters of this miry ocean 
were the mule-drivers—a vicious, obstinate, and 
profane race ; embodied lawlessness; migratory 
insurrections; beings about as much like men 
as mules are like horses. While looking at one 
of these teams I saw the man with the slouched 
hat getting into a wagon, and he had a pair of | 
patent-leather boots in his hands. I followed 
him, clambering over bales of hay, barrels of 
pork, and boxes of crackers, scattered along | 
the shore of mud, winding about among great, 
rough-boarded warehouses crammed with army 
blankets, clothing, boxed arms, gun-carriages, 
hospital cots, trenching spades, and axes mixed 
in endless profusion and confusion, to the Quar- 
ter-master’s office. 


’ 


5” 


** Who is that ?” I asked of the Quarter-mas. 
ter, pointing to the man I had seen get on the 
wagon. 

‘*He’s an M.D.,” said the Captain. 

“AnM.D.? What regiment is he surgeon of” 

The Captain laughed immoderately. His six 
clerkPlooked up from their writing and laughe, 
too, but quite respectfully. “ Why, M.D. mea , 
Mule Driver,” said the Captain. 

‘You don’t pretend to say that he is one of 
your drivers?” 

“Yes, Major, I do say just that,” replied ¢! 
Captain. 

**But who ishe? Where did he come from? 
Is his character good ?” said I. 

At these questions every body in the room 
laughed, and this time without the slightest re- 
spect. Asking about a mule driver’s character 


| was too good a joke to be resisted. 


**We can’t be particular, Major,” said the 
Captain, ‘‘and the less I know about their his- 
tories the better I like ’em. I generally ask 
two questions: Can you drive? Did you ever 
get stalled so you couldn’t get out yourself and 
nobody could help you out? If they answer 
these questions right I hire ’em, no matter if 
they’ve got shackles and State’s prison clothes 
on. I believe our best driver is an ex-burglar, 
He’s strong, and takes pride, as most men will, 
for a time, in doing a new business well. Some 
of our worst drivers are horse-thieves. You se 
they naturally like horses, and of course they 
hate mules and won't feed ’em. Mules must bx 
fed and watered, and that’s about all they want. 
Now all this is business. When it comes to 
pleasure, like marrying into this fellow’s family ; 
or private matters, like having him for partner 
in trade, I'd object. I wouldn’t like to meet 
him alone in a dark night. But he knows all 
this country; the fords, springs, and foraging 
places, and is on that account very valuable in 
atrain. He calls himself Beaumont. He’s off 
and on, and don’t drive regular.” 

‘* By-the-way, Captain,” said I, willing to 
change the subject, ‘“‘ my clerk is sick ; can’t you 
spare one out of your office?” 

“No,” he replied, ‘‘a good one can’t be spared, 
and a poor one you don’t want; but I think you 
can get a fellow named Hickey—nephew of the 
post commander at , Tight where you are 
going. He came down on the train with you; 
was dressed in military clothes. You can talk 
with him; ¢hat won't hurt any body.” 

** Well,” I replied, “ I will look into the Prov- 
ost Marshal’s office for a clerk, and then come 
around.” 

Such an ignorant and hopeless crowd I never 
saw before. ‘‘ Nobody among these refugees fit 
for a clerk, have you?” said I to the Provost. 

‘* No, Sir,” he replied, emphatically, “ fit for 
nothing, not even fit food for powder. They 
don’t know how to do any thing, and they are 
too lazy to work if they did know how.” 

I met Hickey as I went down the steps, and 
promised to take him if I didn’t hear from Wood- 


| die in the morning. 
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As I sat in the ambulance next morning ready | 
to start, knitting my brows with vexation, try- 
ing to avoid my fate, I suddenly raised the cur- 
tain, and putting out my head told Hickey to 


ret in. He had been about head-quarters long 
enough to get poisoned by its bad atmosphere. 
A perfect flunky is not an American production, 
but Hickey had all of the natural and most of 
the acquired qualifications, 
honor, subservient to power, and merciless to 
weakness or misfortune. He was not a safe 
man to help handle half a million of money. I 
found that he was a Southerner, and had been 
in the enemy’s country till 1863. All these 
things came out, and all these doubts were 
raised, before we had gone ten miles. I was 
thinking of Uncle Daniel's warning, and looking 
ahead, when I was startled by seeing the eyes 
of Beaumont looking back at me under his 
slouched hat. 

‘‘Hallothere! Who are you?” said I, inmy 
first surprise. He did not reply, or turn his head. 
‘You driver, there!” I continued, ‘‘ I mean you. 
Who are you? Whére did you come from ?” 

He made no answer. 

“Td have him arrested,” said Hickey. 


‘You can't,” growled an old clerk named | 


Stretcher. 

Can't? 
Hickey. 

‘* Because,” said Stretcher, *‘he ain’t an en- 
listed man, and ain’t obliged to answer any ques- 
tions. He hired out to drive mules, and so long 
as he does that right he’s safe.” 

“Well,” said Hickey, ‘‘ I know the Colonel, 
my uncle, arrested a driver one cay for not sa- 
luting him.” 


I'd like to know why not,”’ said 


“Yes,” retorted old Stretcher, who had been | 


for twenty-five years a clerk in the regular serv- 
ice, and consequently despised every thing that 
wasn't regular—‘ I suppose your uncle, the Col- 
onel, would arrest a mule for he-hawing in his 
presence; that’s all you volunteers know. Now 
you might just as well ask the driver to answer 
a conundram or a problem in mathematics as 
ask him where he came from. It don’t make 
any difference where he came from if he only 
goes ¢o the right place.” 

‘*That’s true of humanity generally,” said I, 
to turn the conversation. 

‘*Tt’s true of mule-drivers any how,” growled 
Stretcher. 

‘** But maybe he came from State’s prison,” 
said Hickey. 

‘*Probably,” replied Stretcher ; ‘* but that’s no 
matter, so long as the mules don’t find it out 
and become demoralized.” 

Hickey couldn’t talk much with this splenetic 
old veteran, and we all fell to discussing the 
deep fords, heavy hills, and horrible roads. Old 
Stretcher declared the country wasn't worth con- 
quering, and wouldn’t pay for what it cost month- 
ly to scout it over; and as for the inhabitants, 
they wasn’t half so good as we could get by the 
hundred thousand every year for nothing from 
emigrant ships. 


He was devoid of | 


I noticed that neither Hickey nor Beaumont 
| liked this kind of talk, and I saw also that they 
seemed to recognize each other. We camped 
at the mouth of a gorge on the bank of a river 
that night, and while I sat in a bushy cover 
overlooking the little valley where we lay Hickey 
and Beaumont came up to the spring below me 
for water. 

** Don’t you know you ought to be arrested ?” 
said Hickey, 

‘*Don’t you know you dare not do it?” r 
plied Beaumont. 

**T can have it done though,” said Hickey. 

**So I can have something done,” retorted 
Beaumont; * but that’s no sign I will have it 
done. You let me alone, and I'll let you alone ; 
that’s fair for both.” 

A knot of cavalrymen of the escort coming to 
fill their canteens drove this precious pair away. 
| It was plain that they were a couple of rogues 

from the enemy’s country. 
quarreled I was all right. 
In the morning we found the ragged skirts of 
| a storm dragging over our heads , the landscape 
| soaked with last night’s rain; the trees hanging 
| their arms down hopelessly ; and nothing but a 
canal of mud wending its snaky way over the 
hills where the road should be. We started up 
this canal and got stalled; we struggled and 
| fought ; we waded on foot along its sides, and 
finally camped thirteen miles from our last stop- 
ping-place. I had noticed that when we got 
out to lighten the ambulance Hickey had staid 
in and talked with the driver. That night the 
driver had Hickey’s blanket—they had compro- 
mised—and I must look out. Our pickets were 
driven in, and we stumbled about in mud and 
darkness getting ready for an enemy that never 
came, all night. 

Eight days of the same roads brought us to 
the last permanent post, three days’ march from 
the main army. 

I had resolved to discharge Hickey, and the 
Colonel commanding was resolved that I should 
not discharge him. This patriot divided his 
duty up into five parts, so he could be sure and 
attend to it. The first one served was old 
Colonel Hickey himself. If it was necessary to 
take all day for that purpose he took it. After 
Colonel Hickey came his family (he kept a dis- 
tinction in his own favor there) ; next followed 
his friends; then his State; and, lastly, the 
United States. 

Wooddie telegraphed me asking if the roads 
were passable; and as all dispatches went 
through the Commandant’s hands, he replied 
| that the roads were impassable. He did many 
small things to secure his nephew a place. But 
late one night Wooddie rode up in a dispatch 
ambulance. Head-quarters was offended, out 
of humor, and frowned. A frown from there 
passes down through a camp or garrison like a 
pestilence. The Quarter-master was impudent, 
the escort was glum, the drivers sour, and the 
very mules seemed more obstinate than ever. 
I had determined to go alone, with half a mill- 
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ion of dollars, and pay some regiments lying on | I saw Beaumont riding out of town yesterd 


the extreme right wing, leaving the balance of 


the party at the post to figure up the rolls of | 
the main army. 


Hickey and Beaumont were the only ones | 


who knew the road, and though I had once de- | 


termined not to have them, I thought, on reflec- | 
tion, it would be better to keep them with me | 
than have them away plotting. I told Hickey 
that I wanted him to go, and Beaumont to drive. 
He turned red, and said he believed Beaumont | 
was sick and out in the country with some | 
friends. I knew that was false, for I had seen 
them both drinking together an hour before. | 
He returned at noon to say that Beaumont 
was sick, and could not go. Before night 
he sent word that he was sorry that even he | 
would be unable to go. My only way now was 
to get a large escort and a guide, and push 
through at once. I called on the Colonel and 
asked for 100 picked men and a guide. 

‘**Of course! you Paymasters always want big 
escorts,” said he, testily, ‘* but I can’t spare men, | 
and you don’t need ’em either. There’s no-| 
thing on the road to hurt you. You'd under- | 
stand this if you were in the field fighting. The 
enemy is getting ready to attack us, and their 
forces are alldrawnin. I wish,” he continued, 
‘** Government would put none but military men 


| 


morning early.” ” 

**On which road ?” said I. 

** North road,” he replied. 

‘*North road? All right. I hope he won't 
stop till he gets to the Russian Possessions,’ 
said I, relieved to hear that it wasn’t the west 
road, which I was to take. 

The escort was late and no guide could be 
had. The Quarter-master thought the road was 
plain; the Colonel had no doubt I could inguire 
the way; and the commander of the escort 
didn’t apprehend any trouble, so we were off on 
the west road at a trot, and found every tl 
the first day as we desired. By the next noon 
we were at fault, and wallowing along till three 
o’clock, we came to a better road, which we 
passed down as fast as we could, anxious to find 
a good camp. The farther we went the more 
forbidding the surrounding country appeared. 

Along the river bottoms the thickets were al- 
most impenetrable, and the open upland was 
entirely uncultivated. No houses any where; 
no fences; no sign of civilization except horses’ 
tracks. Grass grew in the middle of the road, 
and in many places clear across it. At last we 
reached a scrub-oak plain, and, passing down 
out of that country, we came to a ford, trampled 
by horses, but clear, and beyond that, on a ridge 


ne 
lng 


in the disbursing department, instead of appoint- | of beautiful timber, where the woods stretched 


ing from civil life.” 


| . 
| up into a growth of tall trees and there was no 


‘*T suppose a few appointments from wncivil | underbrush, we found a large log-house with a 


life would help matters,” I replied. 


ing. 

“*T don’t think,” continued I, coolly, “that 
our department could absorb ad/ the unci 
fice-seekers.” 


| yard fenced in by rails. 
‘*Yes, Sir;” said he, flushing up and scowl-| old colored woman lived here. 


One white man and an 
The man said 
we were half a day’s ride from the right road. 
#*What is this mud-hole back here ?” said I. 
‘“‘That is Horse Creek, and this is called 
Horse Creek Crossing,” said he, looking as if he 


‘* Adjutant,” said he, ‘‘ have twenty-five men | didn’t expect us to-be pleased with the name. 


ordered for an escort to start to-morrow ; tell 
the Quarter-master to furnish a guide.” 
he paced the floor as if he felt the faces of his 
enemies beneath his boots. 

“Thank you, Colonel; good-day ;” 
sauntered out. 


5) 


‘*Ts it a good lively country for bushwhack- 


And | ers?” said I, getting out. 


**Wa’al, I don’t know exactly,”’ he drawled. 
‘¢T wouldn’t be surprised if there was some scat- 


and I | tered around.” 


*“*T wouldn’t either,” said the commander of 


That night my ambulance axle-tree was /| the escort, riding up, ‘‘but I guess they won't 


sawed off, and it took all next day to fix it; but | trouble us to-night. 


We must stay here any 


we were ready for the next morning, and I got | how, the horses are tired out.” 


up very early. I met old Stretcher hunting for | 
something to drink. 

**T can’t sleep, Major,” he said, ‘‘and I must 
have a thimbleful of something to kill this morn- 
ing fever-fog. I wish I was going with you out 
of this filthy hole, only that ain’t a very likely 
strip of country you are going through. It’s 
where the Horse Creek gang used to range. | 
Fifteen years ago a stranger’s life wasn’t worth 
sixpence there. I don’t believe there ever was 
a time when it would be safe for a man to ride a 
good horse through that region. We've got a 
specimen of the inhabitants. Your driver, Beau- | 
mont, came from there, and he ain’t a man cal- 
culated to call in emigrants, is he?” 

‘How do you know he lived there ?” I asked. 

‘* Because I heard him and Hickey talking 
about it. I don’t know exactly what they said. 


It was a delicious place; shady and silent, 
with only a few shy wood birds flying occasion- 
ally from tree to tree, high up from the ground, 
their strange notes adding to the hermit-like 
seclusion of the forest. Grand rooms these, 
with extra high ceilings. 

Nothing in this quiet nook had been disturbed 
by the war. The cattle were untouched, the 
granary full, and the cellar supplied. I was 
surprised, however, to find so many evidences 
of woman’s presence, but no woman except 
Aunt Sarah the colored cook. 

After supper, in walking about, I noticed that 
the top rails of the fence, and the trees in the 
road had been gnawed by horses. 1 showed 
these signs to the commander of the escort, and 
told him I feared we might be attacked. He 
said he didn’t fear any men who fought in the 
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woods. ‘They were cowards, and we might as 
well laugh as cry; we couldn’t do better than 
wait. 

It was a beautiful night, so Wooddie and I put 
our cots under a large tree in the front-yard. 

As the shadows deepened the whip-poor-wills 
commenced their songs ; now startling the listen- 
er with their sudden sharp cry near at hand, 
then calming us with the faintest reply in the 
distance, sounding as soft as a fading echo. 
The night-hawks darting above the tree tops 
sent down their clear, deep voices, saying, 
“Sleep, sleep!” and the crickets, from every 
crevice of the log-house, and the leaves in the 
woods, chirped, ‘* Peace! peace! peace!” as 


though men knew no more of brimstone than | 


Adam did in Eden. Out of the reach of hun- 
ger, and orders, and brass buttons; here in the 


woods, with the birds, we found the first real | 


rest since we had entered service. 

“In such a place as this, Wooddie,” said I, 
“under the shade of melancholy boughs, I would 
lie down at last and sleep, beneath the roots of 
these old storm-fighters.” 

‘You'll excuse me,” he replied, “but I 
wouldn’t like to enter into the matter so deep 
as that yet, though I’m awful sleepy: so good- 
night,” and he was soon in dream-land. 

I lay listening to the birds, and I thought, 
after a long time, that I noticed a peculiarity in 
one whip-poor-will’s note, and that the bird 
seemed to be slowly approaching the camp. 

“ Wooddie! Wooddie!” said I, shaking his 
cot, “get up, old fellow !” 

‘*Eh 2?” said he, sitting up, rubbing his eyes, 


and looking over—‘I dreamed you called me.” | 


‘So I did; listen to that whip-poor-will.” 


‘Listen! why,” said he, ‘‘ there’s a thousand | 


of’em. I might as well listen to the rustle ofa 
single leaf in these woods.” 

‘* But there is a particular one,” said I, ‘* over 
beyond the well, and some distance off.” 

‘‘T hear the scabbard and spurs of the guard,” 
said he; ‘and, now I think of it, can you tell 
me why every guard we have placed over our 
safe has spurs with bells on ’em ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps to keep them awake,” said I; ‘‘ but 
don’t you hear my whip-poor-will now ?” 

‘“*No; I hear one in the other direction, ex- 
actly opposite,” he replied. 

I heard this, and the two seemed to be an- 
swering each other. Wooddie laughed at this, 
and fell asleep again. The birds had stopped. 
It was getting past midnight, when two birds in 
opposite directions took up the song; then all 
four joined in, one after another. 

I had just reached over to wake up Wooddie 
when the pickets fired their guns; there was a 
thunder of horses’ feet coming each way along 
the road, a scrambling rush through the trees, 
and the yard was black with horsemen. I had 
been knocked down and trampled upon. I re- 
membered seeing Wooddie running toward the 
well. 
cool, as I crawled up to a tree and sat there 
with a burning sensation in my back, saying to 


} 
ed! 


| die?” 


}and taken it away, eh? 


I wonder now how I could have been so | 


myself, as I rubbed my hands over the bruised 


| spot, “This is a bad job—a very bad job, old 


boy, and you ain’t quite equal to it!” Then I 
fell over on my side, oblivious of this world’s 
tricks upon travelers. 

The next thing I knew it was late in the 
morning; the sun shone, the birds were sing- 
ing, and I could see the shadows slowly moving 
to and fro in the woods as I lay on my cot, in 
the log-house, unable to move. 

‘*This is cool,” said I to the post-surgeon, 
who was present; ‘‘ but how did it all happen, 


| doctor ?” 


‘* Well, the old Colonel got scared about you, 
fearing that he had not given you enough of an 
escort,” said the Doctor; ‘‘so he sent out two 
hundred men, and an ambulance for the wound- 
We got to Horse Creek late, and were 
just dismounting when we heard firing over 
here, and pushed on, to find you in possession 
of four or five hundred guerrillas, who fell back, 
and our party followed up, leaving me here.” 

‘“‘ But where is the money? Where is Wood- 

said I. 

‘* Brushed and gone,” replied the Surgeon ; 
**and there’s what's left of the wagon!” 

I looked through a chink in the logs and 


’ 


| saw a heap of ashes; but among the tires, hub- 


rings, braces, and bolts, I could see nothing 
looking like a safe. 

‘*So the hounds have chosen my better part 
Well, Doctor,” said 
I, *‘ that ruins me!” 

‘‘There’s nothing that time won’t cure,” he 
replied. 

The troops came back that day, bringing no 
safe, no Wooddie, no news. 

Alone at last, with the blessed rain pattering 
down through the high halls of these woods on 
to the log-house roof. Blessed the delicious 
night, bringing sleep and forgetfulness! and 
twice blessed the sunshine and the womanly face 
that I found bending over me next morning! 


| Maybe she wouldn't have been much of a wo- 


man on Broadway; but she was a great deal of 
a woman there in the woods at that time. 

** Are you badly wounded?” she asked, in a 
low voice. 

‘*Not bodily,” I replied; ‘‘ but I’ve lost half 
a million dollars, and that hurts me.” 

** But,” said she, ‘‘ was it your money ?” 

‘“*No, Madam,” I replied, ‘* but a trust-fund 
from those who relied on my discretion and 
courage; and though not criminally negligent, 
nevertheless I am stung with regret that I was 
not over-careful. I should have staid at the 
post, and insisted on a larger escort and a 
guide.” 

I turned over, conscious that my head was 
getting light, and awoke to find the insects 
droning the drowsy afternoon away. 

‘*Who is the lady?” said I, to Aunt Sarah, 
the cook. 

‘* Missus 


Adeline I call her,” said she. 
*¢Missus Adeline Danton is her name.” 
‘*Ts the man we found here her husband ?” 
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no!” 
He was just staying. Ile’s gone 
now, sure enough. Missus is a kind of widow.” 

‘** A kind of widow !” said I. 

“Why, them kind,” said she, ‘‘ where their 
husbands ain’t dead.” ‘ 

** Her husband must have been a great vil- 
lain to have left her,” said I. 

‘* Bless you, chile,” she replied, ‘‘ he’s chief 
of the Horse Creek gang, and she got a divorce 
from him, or some kind of a paper breaking 
up their wedding; but he or some of his gang 
killed the old Judge that wrote out the paper, 
so they say poor Missus is just the same again 
as she was afore.” 

I was smiling at this novel notion when Mrs. 
Danton came in, glad to see me better. 

In two days I was able to have my cot moved 
under the trees. Of course I thought of the 
half million. It was the ghost that came out of 
the woods to haunt me at midnight. I dreamed 
once of being in prison, and on the black walls 
of my narrow cell were the figures $500,000 writ- 
ten in fire. 

But while I dreamed in the woods old Hickey 
worked against me outside. An exaggerated 
statement of my loss had been telegraphed to 
head-quarters, and on the seventh day came 
this order : 


‘*Bless us, 
nobody here. 


“ Heap-quarterns Department, July —, 1863. 
* Mason ——, having been, as is reported, robbed of a 
large amount of Government funds, is ordered to report at 
these head-quarters, in person, immediately. 
** By Order,” ete. 
It took ten men and an ambulance to bring 
this down. As I could not go in person over 
the whole road Mrs. Danton wrote a report, in 
detail, of my loss, and drew up a certificate in 
due and ancient form, stating that it was im- 
possible for me to report in person without 


great danger to life, and that this certificate | 


was given because there was no surgeon to cer- 
tify. I signed these, and they were handed 
to the Lieutenant commanding, and he started 
off. 

‘“Do you intend to leave the ambulance ?” 
asked Mrs. Danton, with a look of alarm and 
distress. 

** Yes, that waits for the Major,” said he, 
touching his hat and riding away through the 
woods, with his men clanking at his heels. 

I raised my head, and, sure enough, there 
was that scoundrelly driver, Beaumont, sitting 
under a tree smoking. This it was that had so 
distressed Mrs. Danton—she feared to have me 
alone in the woods with that villain, after my 
description of him to her. I tried to console 
her, but to little purpose. 
so downcast before. The matter was getting 
too serious for me to lie there still, so 1 determ- 
ined to get up and test my strength. 

Toward evening I made my way by aid of a 
stick to a shady place near the brook where 


Auntie usually washed, and sat down on a log | 


she replied. ‘* He ain’t | 


‘* What kind ?” | 


| held, and knocked the pistol down. 


| up a court-martial. 
| hope from old Colonel Hickey, 


about his post. 
| ters as he pleased. 


I had never seen her | 
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‘*No, never till I have him safe in my hands.” 
said he. 

‘You know I can not consent,” she replied, 

**You must,” said he, savagely. “I am 
ruined and desperate man, and will not be trifleg 
with. When I leave this spot he must go too, 
He shall go.” 

I stood up, and through the branches saw the 
driver Beaumont. 
disclosing a high, white forehead, contrastins 
strangely with his bronzed cheeks and face dis. 
torted with passion. At sight of me his eyes 
flashed with hate, and springing into the open 
space where I stood he snapped a pistol at my 
head. It missed fire, and I managed to strik, 
a stinging blow on his hand with the stick | 
He turned 
and, leaping into the bushes, was gone; 
well for him too, for we heard the ramp of 
horses by the house. Twenty men, booted 
spurred, and dusty, brought an order to take me 
to the post. I was arrested! On what charge 
think you? Why, conspiring with the enemy, 
to wit, a certain spy named Beaumont, where. 
by the United States lost a large sum, to wit, 
half a million dollars. ‘‘ Wasn't this a dainty 
dish to set before a king?” To spice the en 
tertainment Mrs. Adeline Danton was subpe- 


His wig was thrown aside 


hd 


| naed as a witness. 


In preparing the ambulance for me with pil- 
lows, so I could ride easy, Aunt Sarah found a 
small water-proof satchel, which she handed me, 
saying: ‘* These are /is duds, I reckon.” 

They belonged to Beaumont, and I put them 
deep down in a safe corner of my valise, aud 
next morning early a cavalcade crossed Horse 
Creek going toward the post, and near the head 


| of the procession rode Adeline Danton and the 


man who lost the money. 

The charges and specifications were .so long 
and formal that the reading of them produced a 
sensation of doubt and guilt in my mind. It 
took much telegraphing and many orders to get 
They are queer contriv- 
ances, being good or bad according to the humor 
of the man making the detail. I had little to 
aud still less 
from his tools, composed of the scum which had 
drifted back from the main army and lodged 
He was allowed to manage mat- 


After four wecks of fussing, one afternocn in 
August the court convened; principal witness 
for the prosecution, F. Hickey Esq., civilian. 
If there was any thing tending to elevate Hickey, 
or his uncle, or friends, and to depress me and 
my clerk and friends, that wasn’t sworn to by 
said F. H., it must have been an oversight on 
his part; ‘‘an error of the head and not the 
heart.” I found from his testimony, and the 
Judge-Advocate’s remarks, that my design had 
been to divide the money, share and share alike, 
to Beaumont, Wooddie, and myself. He believed 
I had consummated that plan in part, and that 


to watch the minnows play. 
‘¢T will do any thing you ask,” said a man. | no money had been taken by the enemy, The 
**'Then leave me,” replied Adeline. | money would probably now be found concealed 
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in the woods; perhaps I had left it at the post “Deak Masor,—I'm in the enemy's hands. 


. . The rations are good, but you know 
fore 8 q sroof he introduced several good, , 
before starting. In } money is almost indispensable to an invalid 


dozen witnesses who knew nothing about me or in the Senden E om. Tete 

my money; and still others who didn’t know well I must have delicacies; send some, 
uch about any thing, and a note from Wood- Please forward this note to my mother. 
die, which ran thus: 


She told me that I must beware 

of strong drink. I think constantly of 
«Dear Masor,—I'm in the enemy's hands, The ra- her words, Remember me to Mr. Hickey. 

tions are good, but you know money is almost indispensa- Remember me also to our old driver.” 


ple to an invalid in the conditionIam. Tobe well I must Eureka! An acrostic dispatch! The first 
wn ee ae ‘aust ppeyrstes po two words, then the first; the first two twice, 
‘irink, I think constantly of her words. Remember me | then the first read: ‘* Dear Major,—The money 
to Mr. Hickey; remember me also to our old driver. is in the well." The good and faithful boy had 
“ Love to Adeline. st , | Fun to the wagon and thrown the safe into the 
Woovpre. well when the first gun was fired almost, and 
“Here,” said the Judge Advocate, ‘‘he asks | was captured there. The last words of the last 
for money. How can the defendant have mon- | four lines read: ‘* Beware of Hickey, driver.” 
ey if he has been robbed? If he has money it| I showed the dispatch to no one. It was 
must be stolen. As to this clerk being remem- | blowing hot through the War Department in 
bered to Mr. Hickey, Mr. H. repudiates him; | those days, and healthy blasts they were too. 
but that he should send his regards to a co-con- | One of them swept away our old General, and a 
spirator—Beaumont, is natural, and so with re- | new one came riding down—a gentleman fit to 
gard to Adeline Danton, who might, for aught |command. He looked at the epaulets nature 
he knew, be a conspirator too. He relied much | put on men instead of the straps of the tailors. 
on that letter, and would submit the case on the | I saw him, and he trusted me at once. He said 
part of the Government. Wooddie should be exchanged; and the next 
I was to put in my defense the next day. I | day I was riding down to Horse Creek Crossing 
thought Wooddie’s letter contained a secret dis- | with a hundred men at my heels. Adeline 
patch, and so I took a copy by permission. It | looked pale and frightened, then very red and 
was neither blank verse nor poetry. I read | glad when I rode up. I soon had hooks in the 
every other word, and so on up to every ninth | well, and an hour afterward the safe was up and 
word, which last made this sentence : ‘‘ Rations | opened, showing a mass of pulpy green—a visi- 
indispensable. ‘To please me think Hickey to.” | ble, rich green—worth half a million tome. I 
Only one thing was clear; he was living on | returned to the post and telegraphed my success. 
Andersonville fare, poor fellow! and had feared | The court-martial finding came back ‘‘ Disap- 
to say so in his letter lest it should be suppressed. | proved,” and I was restored to duty. 
I divided my money and sent him half. The Wooddie had returned, and Colonel Hickey 
next day I put in my defense. It wasn’t much. | had been ordered to the front. Now came my 
I was sick and discouraged, careless and impu-| turn. I had evidence sufficient to convict young 
dent. The Court’s dignity was offended. I was | Hickey of the charge against me; to wit, con- 
thought hardened, and found guilty. Iwas glad | spiring with the enemy, one Beaumont, a spy, 
to know the worst, and have Mrs. Danton per-| to rob the United States of half a million of 
mitted to return to her home. On the morning | dollars. He was arrested, and the papers be- 
of her departure I showed her Wooddie’s note, | longing to Beaumont (given me by Aunt Sarah), 
and asked her how she came to know him. with others found near the house, were put in 
**T don’t know him,” said she. evidence. 
‘* But he sends you his love,” I replied. Indeed, Aunt Sarah herself came forward and 
‘It must be some more favored Adeline,” | swore to some very curious and stunning things. 
said she. Hickey and Beaumont had been engaged in a 
‘But there is no other in the world that I| robbery some time before, and Beaumont hav- 
know,” I replied. ing done most of the work claimed most of the 
“* Well,” said she, ‘‘I’m glad some one loves| money. ‘They had quarreled; Beaumont keep- 
me, and I can’t do less than send mine in re-|ingallthe money. Hickey, hearing that his un- 
turn; and if he or you will come to my house | cle was an officer, had come through the lines to 
again, I hope you'll meet not quite so warm but | get a place under him. Beaumont had been a 
a much more hospitable reception than you did | doctor and a gentleman. He married Adeline 
the first night.” Danton six years before, and they had a boy, 
“ Well,” said I, forcing a smile, ‘‘ expect us | the very image of Adeline. The Doctor drank, 
when I have finished my time at the ‘ Dry Tor- gambled, and finally became such a villain in 
tugas.’ Good-by.” She shook her head as the | many ways that she got a divorce from him, and 
ambulance rolled away, and I saw her handker- | sent her boy inside our lines. His father was 
chief yp to her face—thinking of my sentence, roaming up and down the country as a driver, 
poor girl! It might yet be disapproved, and I | looking for the child, and picking up booty, 
restored to duty, so I went back to study over the | when he fell in with a rogue in the city, who 
note. Adeline must be the key. It had seven | put him to watching the paymasters from the 
letters, but every seventh word meant nothing. | old, dingy building where I first saw him. He 
Finally, I transcribed it into lines of seven words: | found Hickey. They made up the old quarrel 
Vor. XXXIII.—No. 197.—U 0 
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on the road with us. They agreed to rob me | 


and divide the spoil; butas Hickey got no booty 
he thought Beaumont had been false again, and 


accused me of conspiring with him as a spy— 


thus revenging himself on Beaumont and injur- 
ing me. It came out that Hickey had actually 
furnished Beaumont the pass, stolen from his 
uncle, to go outside our lines and gather a band 


the day previous to my leaving; that Hickey | 


was the one who sawed off the ambulance axle- 
tree; and that Beaumont was close by when I was 


attacked. Hickey was sentenced to imprison- | 


ment during the war. 

Beaumont roamed the woods—a fiend incarn- 
ate— with an outcast and desperado gang, 
ready to do his bidding. He was sworn to 
kill a great many good and loyal citizens of 
the United States, and, among others, myself. 


This, of course, he was to do ‘“‘at sight,” as | 


all such oaths ran. 


Well, in the merry month of October, I went | 


down into the Horse Creek region with plenty 
of money and plenty of men. We smoked, we 


shouted, we sang, and reveled in the sunshine | 
and bracing air like boys let loose from school. | 
Not two hundred rods from Horse Creek | 


Crossing we were popped at from the bush. In 
a moment after a powerful black horse bounded 


into the road ahead of us and disappeared. His | 


saddle wasempty and bridle broken. We search- 
ed the woods and found where the horse had 
stood under a tree, and not three rods off lay 
Beaumont with his neck broken. His head had 
been dashed against a lower limb when the 
horse started. We buried him where he lay. 

The fences about the old house were burned, 
and the ground trampled into mud by horses’ 
feet. It looked gloomy enough. Adeline had 
gone North. 


‘** See here,” said the Major, who had been | 
relating this story, pointing to the garden behind | 


his office, ** The Sequel.” 

There was Aunt Sarah, and the handsome 
boy, who looked so much like his mother; and 
the beautiful bright face of the woman who used 


to be Adeline Danton was turned toward the | 


office. Wooddie was junior partner, in the front- 
room smoking, with old Toby under the table as 
deaf as a post—military or otherwise. 


THE BURNING OF COLUMBIA 
AGAIN. 


TWNHE article on the Burning of Columbia in 

the August Number of Harper's Magazine 
was evidently written by an officer who was de- 
sirous of telling the truth, but who has fallen 
into some errors which ought to be corrected. 
The writer of this was a citizen of Columbia, 
and, like the author alluded to, an eye-witness 
of that unhappy event, and most cheerfully 
bears his testimony to the general truthfulness 
of the narrative. But as there are some inac- 
curacies which would readily be admitted by 
the author if he were here, so there are others 


which are the result of deductions from unsound 
premises. 

After General Sherman had promised Mayor 
Goodwyn that ‘‘the people and their houses 
should be respected,” it would indeed be mak. 
ing him out a deliberate falsifier of his word to 
charge him with the burning of Columbia. |; 
is not to be supposed that a gentleman educated 
at West Point, accustomed to the society of 
American army officers who have been pro- 
verbial for their high sense of honor, and who 
| had visited much in the best families in Caro- 
| lina, could have assured Mayor Goodwyn (as he 
unquestionably did) ‘‘ that the town should be 
protected ; that he might retire to his bed, and 
rest quietly after the fatigues of the day; that 
jhe [Sherman] would take care of the city, 
|which was much safer in his hands than iit 
could be in the hands of the Mayor,” and then 
give orders to turn and pillage the very city he 
had promised to protect. To suppose this of 
General Sherman is too monstrous a libel on 
human nature, and we must find out some oth- 
er hypothesis on which to base a probable solu- 
tion of this vexed question. 

And yet there are citizens of Columbia who 
believe Sherman capable of this enormous base- 
ness; who believe that he treacherously lulled 
them into a false security by his promises of 
protection, and then fired the town to give his 
soldiers an excuse for plundering the burning 
buildings. They believe that the soldiers had 
been promised the pillage of Columbia from the 
time they left Savannah; and that General 
| Sherman knew the feeling which existed, and 
|of their intention to take ample vengeance on 

the inhabitants of the capital of South Caro- 
lina. They believe that certain rockets (I saw 
| them myself), which were sent up from the neigh- 
| borhood of head-quarters about 8 o'clock of the 
evening of the 17th of February, were the sig- 
nals for the burning and plundering to begin. 
They believe that many of the officers, who had 
been profuse in their assurances of safety and 
protection, suddenly changed their tone on the 
appearance of these rockets, and warned many 
of the inhabitants of the approaching ruin. 

| Without being able to account for these rock- 
| ets, or to explain their purpose (which has nev- 
jer yet been done, so far as I have heard), I still 
cling to the belief that General Sherman intend- 
ed to protect the persons and private property 
of the citizens, and that both he and his officers, 
who so repeatedly assured the citizens of their 
| intention to protect them, were honest and sin- 
| cere in their promises; and General Sherman 
| himself, and many of his officers, labored hard 
|to fulfill the assurances they had given; but 
| from causes which he and they were unable at 
| the time to control the town was fired and plun- 
| dered by the soldiers of Sherman’s army; and 
| that, when the fire (which was begun in many 
places at the same time) had gotten fairly under 
| Way, no human power could have stopped it— 
not all the men of Sherman’s vast army could 
' have checked that raging fire during that tor- 
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nado of wind which swept over our devoted city 
from 5 o’clock of the evening of the 17th of 
February to 5 o'clock of the morning of the 
isth. There was no need for any burning flakes | 
of **cotton lint, and tinder” to ignite the dwell- | 
ings of Columbia, when ‘‘ burning boards and 
shingles” were carried in a perfect shower of fire 
from square to square, spreading the terrible 
conflagration beyond the power of mortal man | 
to arrest it. 

The author of the article in question is cer- | 
tainly wrong in saying the wind was from the | 
south, and that the southwestern portion of the 
city was destroyed. This error is easily ac- 
counted for. Columbia is situated on the east- 
ern side of the Congaree River, which forms 
the western boundary of the corporate limits of 
the city. The general course of Sherman's 
march was toward the north, and as the army 
crossed the river about two miles above Colum- 
bia the faces of the soldiers were turned south 
when they entered the city, and any one might 
have easily mistaken the points of the compass 
from this reversal of the line of march. There 
were but three places within the city of Colum- 
bia where there was any fire during the whole of 
Friday, and for many hours after the occupation 
of the town by the Federal Army. These were 
the Charlotte Railroad dépdt, on the extreme 
eastern side of the city; the Charleston Railroad 
dépot, on the extreme west; and inthe main street 
near the State House, where some bales of cot- 
ton had been fired about 11 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, it is thought by accident. The only im- 
portance which attaches to this error consists in 
the fact that, as the wind was from the north 
instead of the south, it was utterly impossible 
that the northern part of the city could have ig- 
nited from fires in the southern portion, with 
the wind blowing a gale from the north. 

There is no exaggeration in the author’s elo- 
quent description of this terrible fire: ‘*The 
northern and western sky was not only all 
aflame, but the air was filled with myriad sparks 
and burning brands. They fell upon the wood- 
en house-tops ; they dashed against the window- 
panes, lurid with reflected light; they fellin show- 
ers into the garden and among the trees; they 
mingled with the eddying dust which whirled 
along the street. It was the rain of fire, which 
is so sublimely expressed in music, in that grand 
oratorio—‘ Israel in Egypt.’” Such was the ter- 
rific force of this furious wind that it was not 
possible for the conflagration to have spread in 
any other direction than from north to south. 
And ia this direction the city was doomed, no 
matter what efforts were being made to save it, 
so long as the wind prevailed and there were 
buildings in its path. 

But what had General Hampton to do with 
the burning of Columbia? All that General 
Sherman alleges against him is that he distrib- 
uted combustible materials—‘‘cotton lint, and 
tinder’—about the city, which spread the fire | 
after the burning had begun. | 

There were many hundreds of bales of cotton | 


| 
| 
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stored in various parts of the city when Sher- 
man’s army approached Columbia. To prevent 
its falling into the hands of the enemy there 
was an order issued for its destruction. But to 
prevent the burning of the cotton from destroy- 
ing the buildings in which it was stored a great 
part of this cotton was taken out of the various 
store-houses and piled in the middle of the 
streets, which are every where 100 feet wide. 
As before stated, one lot of this cotton was 
placed in the main street, not far from the 
State House; and this cotton was fired, and 
the fire put out, about 11 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The rest of the cotton was not burned 
until the evening; and some of it, which was a 
little out of the line of the fire, was not burned 
till Sabbath morning. 

At 4 o’clock on Friday afternoon there was 
not a vestige of fire remaining within the limits 
of Columbia, save, perhaps, at the two dépdts 
before named, and they were so situated that 
no wind from the north could possibly spread 
the flames. At this hour I saw the smoke and 
flame from two large buildings about a mile 
from the city, and on inquiry found they pro- 
ceeded from the dwellings of General Hampton 
and George A. Trenholm, the Confederate Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; and a short time after 
the beautiful residence of General Hampton's 
sisters, called Millwood, was burned to the 
ground, with all its valuable furniture and no- 
merous works of art. It was not until nearly 
8 o’clock in the evening that the general con- 
flagration began, and at that time General 
Hampton was twenty miles from Columbia. 

About the same time that General Sherman’s 
advanced column marched down the main street 
I saw General Hampton, at the head of a de- 
tachment of his cavalry, ride down the Asylum 
Road, which leads toward Winnsborough, while 
another detachment, headed by Colonel Rut- 
lege, filed off toward Camden. This was, as 
near as I can remember, about half past 9 or 
10 o’clock on Friday morning, fully ten hours 
before the burning of Columbia had begun. 

But why should General Hampton be charged 
with *‘ adding a deeper shame to a dishonored 
name” because he has sought to relieve his name 
from the deep disgrace of having destroyed his 
native town? General Sherman had sought to 
throw this responsibility upon him, and surely 
he had a right to exculpate himself, and put 
this responsibility upon the proper persons. 

Is there any such difference in the standing 
and character of these two gentlemen tiat one 
of them may do what the other may not do 
without “‘dishonoring his name?” General 
Sherman says, in his ‘‘ well-considered and re- 
markable report:” “ Without hesitation I charge 
General Wade Hampton with having burned 
his own city of Columbia, not with malicious 
intent, nor as a manifestation of ‘Roman stoi- 
cism,’ but from folly and want of sense.” And 
this, according to the article in question, is to 
be “the verdict of history.” 

In his ‘‘well-considered and remarkable” let- 
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ter to the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, General 
Hampton charges the burning of Columbia upon 
the so/diers of General Sherman’s army. And 
surely, when impartial history comes to be writ- 
ten, it will be much easier to put the responsi- 
bility of the destruction of Columbia upon the 
General who commanded the army which vap- 
tured and occupied the town than upon that 
other General, who merely distributed combus- 
tible materials, which would have been entirely 
harmless but for the high wind on that fatal 
night and the igniting torches of General Sher- 
man’s soldiers. 

I have no disposition to detract from the very 
great merit of General Sherman. His memo- 
rable march from Atlanta to Savannah, and 
from Savannah across the State of South Caro- 
lina to Fayetteville, did most unquestionably 
put an end to the war. It is true General Lee 
surrendered to General Grant, but it is equally 
true that it was Sherman's cutting off his sup- 
plies which compelled the surrender. Nor does 
our author relate a tithe of the courtesies and 
kindnesses shown by General Sherman to these 
families in Columbia with whom he had previ- 
ously been acquainted, nor the many instances 
of perilous exertion made by his officers, and 
occasionally by his privates, to save our women 
from insult and our property from destruction. 
Among these honorable men Iet me mention 
the names of Colonel Stone, Captains M‘Queen 
and Symonds of Iowa, Captain White of In- 
diana, and Guthrie of Michigan. There were 
many more, and I greatly regret that their names 
have faded from my memory—men whose hu- 
manity kept pace with their patriotism, and who 
did not believe in this warring upon women and 
children, old men and maidens. These gen- 
tlemen were mortified and distressed beyond 
expression at the apparent want of good faith, 
after their repeated assurances that no harm 
should happen to persons and private prop- 
erty. 

General Sherman has himself declared that 
his policy and his duty required that his marci: 
through South Carolina should be with fire and 
sword, and that a stern military necessity made 
it his painful duty to burn and destroy what his 
army could not carry away. This policy was 
carried out from the hour he crossed the Savan- 
nah River till he reached the boundary line of 
North Carolina. And after having burned the 
village of Grahamville, and indeed every plant- 
er’s house in the rich district of Beaufort, near- 
ly all of the villages of Bambury, Barnwell, 
Lexington, and Orangeburg, it does seem pass- 
ing strange that he should wish to throw the 
responsibility of burning Columbia on General 
Hampton. 

But who did burn and pillage Columbia? It 
was done by the soldiers of General Sherman’s 
army, aided and abetted by some of the escaped 
prisoners, who had concealed themselves in the 
Asylum yard when their main body had been 
ordered to Danville. I have been assured by 
many of the most respectable men and women 


in Columbia that they were present and saw the 
torch applied to their own dwellings by the sol. 
diers of General Sherman, and in some instances 
they were led on by men whose garb indica- 
ted that they had escaped from the prisoners’ 
camp. 

I can not believe that General Sherman was 
cognizant of their intentions, or winked at their 
insubordination, or, least of all, ordered the burn. 
ing and sacking of Columbia, after having yo}. 
unteered to the Mayor his powerful protection 
This would have been such a miracle of base. 
ness and treachery, such a stain, not only on 
himself but upon the American character, that 
it may be set down as simply impossible. 

One remark of the author of the paper in 
question has much force, and merits a passing 
observation. Many a Confederate gentleman, 
glawing with patriotism, boasted of the sacrifices 
he would make when the Yankee invader put 
his foot on our *‘sacred soil.” In the author's 
language, ‘they would immolate themselves on 
the ruins of their homes,” ‘‘ yet when the Fed- 
eral army did appear these personages were as 
eager to preserve their homes and household 
fares as any Jew or Scotchman among them.” 
It is not from loud-mouthed and blustering pat- 
riots, either North or South, that we may look 
for great self-sacrifices. Men who boast much 
are always slow in their performances; and it 
will hold good at the South, as well as every 
where, that those who promise ‘* to die in the last 
ditch” are seldom to be found when the last 
ditch is reached. Itis mortifying that Southern 
gentlemen could have been so unwise as to boast 
of their ‘‘immolation.” It is more creditable 
to their ‘* second sober thought” that, when all 
hope of success was gone, they should have striv- 
en to save from the universal wreck such of their 
household goods as General Sherman’s desola- 
ting march had left tothem. At the same time 
it can not be denied that no people ever made 
greater sacrifices for the cause they had espoused. 
They have suffered entire ruin for this cause, 
and proved their devotion to their principles by 
a heroism which has few parallels in history. 

The author of the August article has alluded 
to ‘“*Mr. Wade Hampton’s dishonored name.” 
When and where was General Hampton's name 
ever dishonored? If the author simply means 
that every name connected with ‘‘the Great 
Rebellion” is dishonored, then nothing more 
need be said. The same stigma which rests 
upon Kossuth in Hungary, upon Robert Em- 
mett in Ireland, on Russell and Sydney in En- 
gland, all unsuccessful rebels, rests on Wade 
Hampton. The same dishonor, and no other, 
which would have rested on the venerated names 
of Washington and Hancock, had the American 
Revolution been a failure, rests now on the 
namesof Lee, Johnston, Beauregard, and Hamp- 
ton. The disgrace which attaches to their 
names would win for them the highest consid- 
eration in any foreign country, and in one-third 
of our own land. 

If the author means.any thing else, he surely 
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has not informed himself of Wade Hampton's 
position in his native State. Here in Colum- 
bia he is known as the quiet, unpretending gen- 
tleman, the good master, the good citizen, the 
good man — courteous, kind, considerate, and 
brave. His escutcheon is untarnished, his good 
name a household word, his reputation the com- 
mon property of our citizens. Without having 
been an original secessionist, he sprang into the 
saddle when his country demanded his services, 
and devoted himself, his sons, and his fortune 
to the Southern cause. A believer in the doc- 
trine of State Rights and State Sovereignty, he 
knew no authority but the State in which he 
lived, and such government as she chose to in- 
stitute. Being in the vigor of manhood he 





could not escape military service, and he must 
do battle for or against his native State. 

I do not intend to enter upon the discus- 
sion of the ‘‘vexed question” as to where a 
man’s allegiance is due. This question has 
been discussed on many a battle-field, and it 
has been decided at the point of the bayonet 
and at the cannon’s mouth ; and General Hamp- 
ton, in common with the great mass of his 
countrymen, submits to the settlement. He 
has literally beaten his sword into a plowshare, 
and with his former slaves (now freedmen) he 
has become a tiller of the ground. Let no man 
attach dishonor to his name. His record up to 
the present time is made. The future depends 
upon himself. 





The foregoing paper, by James McCarter, Esq., 
of Columbia, South Carolina, is designed mainly to 
corroborate, but partly to supplement and partly to 
correct, the account of the burning of Columbia by 
Major Nichols, contained in this Magazine for Au- 
gust. A personal acquaintance of many years with 
both of these gentlemen warrants us in vouching 
that neither of them is capable of making any in- 
tentional misstatement of facts. We think, how- 
ever, that Major Nichols, being a member of Sher- 
man’s staff, and on active duty during the day, had 
better opportunities for observing, and that upon 
the few points where they differ his account is to 
be received. 

Mr. McCarter undertakes to correct Major Nichols 
as to the direction of the wind on Friday the 17th 
of February. Nichols says it was a “southern 
wind,” not necessarily directly from the south, but 
from a southerly point. McCarter says that it was 
‘blowing a fierce gale from the north,” and offers 
as an explanation of the manner in which Nichols 
was led into error, that Sherman's column had, with- 
out noticing it, changed its direction of march from 
north to south. We can not accept this explana- 
tion, because Sherman in his Report says expressly 
that he approached Columbia from the north. Nich- 
ols being on his staff could not but be aware of the 
direction of this advance, and he could not be mis- 
taken as to whether this fierce gale was blowing 
upon his back or in his face. He says, also, that in 
the afternoon ‘the air was filled with dust and twigs 
and smoking flakes of cotton flying over our heads,” 
which could not have been the case if the wind was 
from the north. Moreover, every account which 
we have seen represents the wind that day to have 
been from a “southern” direction. Thus the Co- 
lunbia Daily Phenix contained an account of the 
‘*Sack and Destruction of Columbia,” which was 
afterward republished in pamphlet form. It is 
written in a spirit of bitter hostility to the Union 
army. This account says: ‘‘The winds had been 
high throughout the day, and steadily prevailed from 
southwest by west, and bore the flames eastward.” 
This discrepancy is of some importance, because if, 
as stated by Mr. McCarter, the gale was from the 
north, a conflagration from the cotton which was 
burning in the southern part of the city could not 
have spread to the north, as the fire certainly did, 
and therefore must have arisen from fires set to the 
north of this burning cotton. We explain the error 
into which we think Mr. McCarter has fallen by sup- 
posing that he writes from recollection of what he 


observed during the night, after the conflagration 
had fairly got under headway. Then the heated air 
would rise upward, and the air would rush in from 
every direction to supply the vacuum thus created. 
To one stationed north of this centre, as we presume 
Mr. McCarter was, the wind would come from the 
north ; to one south, from the south ; and so through 
every point of the compass. But the light burning 
material, whether cotton or shingles, borne upward 
by this ascending current, would, when released 
from its influence, fall in every direction, and so 
spread the flames to every quarter; the prevailing 
direction being that of the main current of the gale, 
which was from the southwest, as stated by the 
Phanix, to which, says this account, ‘‘ we owe the 
preservation of the portions of the city lying west 
of Assembly Street.” 

Mr. McCarter also seems to us to be certainly in 
error when he says that, with the exception of the 
two railroad dépots, the burning of which he affirms 
had nothing to do with the general conflagration, 
there was but one place ‘‘ where there was any fire 
during the whole of Friday, and for many hours after 
the occupation of the town by the Federal army,” 
this place being in the main street, near the Capitol, 
where “‘ some bales of cotton had been fired at about 
11 o'clock,” the fire, as he afterward says, being 
“put out at about 11 o'clock.” That is, it lasted 
only a short time. But Major Nichols, during the 
day. saw the air filled with ‘‘ smoking flakes of cot- 
ton, catching in the branches of trees already white 
with cotton, or falling upon the shingled roofs of 
houses,” and late in the afternoon, but before even- 
ing, he ‘ passed through the main street of the city, 
and observed that the smoke still ascended from 
Wade Hampton's cotton bales.” So Sherman saw, 
as he entered the city, ‘‘some of these piles of cot- 
ton burning, and especially one in the very heart 
of the city, near the Court-house, but the fire was 
partially subdued by the labor of our soldiers.” The 
truth seems to be that during the whole day the fire 
in these bales of cotton, only “‘ partially subdued,” 
was still smouldering. Fire in a tightly compressed 
bale of cotton is almost unextinguishable. It will 
smoulder for hours after it appears to be put out, 
and then will suddenly burst into flame. With the 
air thus filled with flakes from the opened bales, 
many of them burning and lodging upon trees and 
roofs already white with cotton flakes, it is incredi- 
ble that during this whole day there should have 
been no fires except this one, which, according to 
Mr. McCarter, was extinguished at about 11 o'clock. 
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That there were others is shown by the Pheniz’s 
account. ‘At about 12 o'clock,” says this, ‘the 
jail was discovered to be on fire from within.... 
The fire in the jail had been preceded by that of 
some cotton in the streets. Both fires were soon 
subdued by the firemen. At about half past 1 that 
of the jail was rekindled, and was again extin- 
guished.” How these fires arose is another ques- 
tion. The Phenix supposes that the jail was set on 
fire by some of the prisoners, At all events it is 
clear that through the day there were fires, and that 
they were subdued as they arose until the approach 


of evening, when they broke out again in many | 


places almost simultaneously. How could it be oth- 
erwise with the streets filled with loose cotton and 
the air white with flakes driven by the fierce blast ? 

According to this same account, ‘‘ Among the first 
fires of the evening was one about dark, which broke 
out in a filthy purlieu of houses of wood on Gervais 
Street, occupied mostly as brothels.” Now, as re- 


Friday an explosion at the South Carolina Railroad 
dépét which had been broken into by a band of 
plunderers of all colors and both sexes belonging to 
the dregs of the city population; there was consid- 
erable powder there, and this became ignited ; the 
result being that from 17 to 50 persons lost their 
lives. Soon afterward ‘the commissary and quar- 
ter-master’s stores were thrown wide, the contents 
cast out into the streets, and given to the people. 
The negroes especially loaded themselves with plun- 
der. Wheeler's cavalry,” continues the account, 


‘also shared largely of this plunder.” This body, 
as is shown by Major Nichols, did not content them- 
selves with plundering public stores, but robbed 
private houses. Hampton’s cavalry, according to 


the Phenix account, remained in Columbia until 10 
o'clock, an hour after the city was formally sur- 
rendered by the Mayor; and ‘‘ scattered groups of 
Wheeler’s command hovered about the Federal army 
at their entrance inte the town.” ‘‘At about 11 
o'clock the head of the Federal column reached 
Market Hall on Main Street,” near which the cot- 
ton bales were burning; sothat ¢/is fire, from which 
we think resulted the conflagration of the evening, 
could not have been caused by Sherman's troops; 


whether this resulted from ‘‘accident” as Mr. | 


McCarter supposes, or was the work of Wheeler’s 
men who were “hovering about” will probably 
never be known. It is indeed hardly worth while 


to inquire, since General Hampton, as we shall soon | 


see, expressly denies that ‘‘ any cotton was fired in 
Columbia by his [my] order.” We give full cre- 
dence to this denial, for this was a matter of which 
he was personally cognizant; and he affirms that 
not only was no cotton fired by his order, but that 
he ‘‘ gave a positive order, by direction of General 

seauregard, that no cotton should be fired.” But 
his further denial ‘‘ that any cotton was on fire when 
the Federal troops entered the city” is certainly 
unwarranted; for the Federal troops reached the 
central part of the city about 11 o’clock, and at that 
time, as stated by Mr. McCarter, not only had cot- 
ton been on fire, but the flames had been put out. 
Of this General Hampton was doubtless ignorant, 
for at this time he was some miles away. 


vindicate General Hampton from the charges of 
having burned his native town of Columbia; and 
then of having endeavored to ‘‘exculpate himself, 
and put this responsibility upon the proper persons.” 
But according to Mr. McCarter’s own belief, repeat- 


edly expressed, General Hampton, while exculpa- 
ting himself, has not put this responsibility upon thy 
proper persons. Mr. McCarter certainly fails + 
represent fairly the charge brought by General 
Hampton. He says that Hampton “in his wel]. 
considered and remarkable letter to the Hon. Rey- 
erdy Johnson, charges the burning of Columbia 
upon the soldiers of General Sherman's army,” es. 
pecially italicizing the word “soldiers.” Now th 
exact words of General Hampton upon this point 
in that letter, which was read in the Senate of t! 

United States on the 18th of May, are these: 

“TI pledge myself to prove....that he (General Sher. 
man] promised protection to the city, and that in spite of 
his solemn promise he burned the city to the ground, de 
liberately, systematically, and atrociously.” 

Sherman's charge against Hampton, as given in 
his Report, and indorsed by Major Nichols, is: 


‘I charge General Wade Hampton with having burne 


| his own city of Columbia, not with a malicious intent, 
corded by the Phenzz, there was at daylight on this | 


as the manifestation of a silly ‘Roman Stoicism,’ but f, 
folly and want of sense in filling it with lint, cotton, ani 


| tinder.” 


That Hampton’s charge against Sherman is un 
founded Mr. McCarter affirms. As a truthful man 
he could not do otherwise. All the evidence shows 
that Sherman, when about to take possession of 
Columbia, gave orders ‘‘to destroy absolutely all 
arsenals and public property not needed for our own 
use, as well as all railroads, dépéts, and machinery 
useful in war to an enemy ; but to spare all dwell- 
ings, colleges, schools, asylums, and harmless pri- 
vate property."’ This was the protection promised 
by him to the Mayor of the city. That he took all 
measures which seemed necessary to insure the exe- 
cution of this order is unquestionable; and that 
when the conflagration broke out he and his officers 
exerted themselves to the utmost to check it is be- 
yond question. Mr. McCarter affirms this quite as 
strongly as does Major Nichols or General Sherman. 
So that, upon the admission of his voluntary advo- 
cate, the charge made by General Hampton in his 
letter to Senator Johnson can fot be substantiated 
Whoever was guilty of the burning of Columbia 
it was not, as General Hampton asserts, General 
Sherman. 

The part which General Hampton bore is, we 
think, clearly susceptible of proof. He ordered the 
cotton—‘‘ many hundreds of bales,” says McCarter, 
‘*thousands of bales,” says Nichols—to be ‘‘ taken 
out of the various buildings in which it was stored 
and piled in the middle of the streets ;” and ‘to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the enemy 
there was an order issued for its destruction.’’ This 
destruction could, in the nature of things, be effect- 
ed only by fire. Cotton tightly packed is almost 
incombustible. It was prepared for the flames by 
cutting the rope and bagging. Now ‘‘many hun- 
dreds” or “‘ thousands” of bales could not be burned 
in a street, even though a bundred feet wide, under 
the most favorable circumstances, without render- 
ing a conflagration almost inevitable. 

This was the situation in which General Hamp- 
ton deliberately placed his native city. But he as- 
serts in his letter to Senator Johnson that ‘I gave 


| a positive order, by direction of General Beauregard, 
Mr. McCarter’s special object in his paper is to | 


that no cotton should be fired.” We do not ques- 
tion his veracity upon this point. He does not state 
when he gave this order. If it was before the order 


, directing the destruction of the cotton, it was of 


course superseded by that. We can not suppose 
him capable of such a palpable suppressio ver7, and as- 
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sume that the order forbidding the firing was later, | son to believe that they were set on fire by the 
and so superseded that for the destruction. Then | Union prisoners; for they were directed by Gen- 
what he did was simply this: he placed the city in | eral Sherman to go to his head-quarters, which 
such a condition that, if his order was carried out, | were in the eastern part of Columbia, and these 
its conflagration was certain. Not of his own ac- | dwellings were about a mile to the east of the city. 
cord, but ‘*by direction of General Beauregard,” he We have no disposition to call in question the 
reversed the order for firing the cotton, still leaving | justice of the eulogium which Mr. McCa,ter passes 
it to the mercy of chance whether the torch would | upon the personal character of General Hampton. 
not be applied, by accident or otherwise. It was | We admit that it was unstained save in the matte 
applied, and Columbia was burned. of his active participation in the “ Great Rebellion ;” 
General Hampton indeed asserts, in this same | and in respect to that no dishonor rests upon his 
‘‘ remarkable and well-considered letter,” that ‘‘ not | name which does not rest in just the same manner 
one bale was on fire when General Sherman's troops | and to a greater extent upon the names of Lee, 
took possession of the city,’’ But the positive data | Johnston, Beauregard, and hundreds of others; for 
furnished by Mr. McCarter and the Phenix show | they, unlike Hampton, had entered the military 
that he was in error. We do not charge this upon | service of the United States, and taken the sac - 
General Hampton as an intentional misstatement ; | mentum, or military oath; and if, as we are willing 
for he himself was miles away, and could have had | to admit, the political opinions in accordance with 
no personal knowledge of the facts. Whether the | which they acted relieve them from personal dis- 
fire that was set to the cotton in the main street, | honor in taking up arms against the Nation when 
which, apparently extinguished in the morning, | called upon to do so by their States, the same ad- 
still smouldered through the afternoon and broke | mission must certainly be made in the case of Gen- 
out in the evening, was the result of accident, as | eral Hampton. 
Mr. McCarter supposes, or was lighted by some of Nor do we at all question his right **to endeavor 
the returning Confederates, acting either in viola- | to relieve his name from the deep disgrace of hav- 
tion or in ignorance of the order given by direc- | ing destroyed his native town.” We admit that hi 
tion of General Beauregard, forbidding the firing, no | has done this, so far as showing that he did not in- 
man can say. It is certain, however, that it could | tentionally ‘‘ cause the destruction of the city.” But 
not have been the work of the Union army. That | we can not admit that he has succeeded, to use his 
“army,” using the word in its proper sense, saved | own words, in ‘fixing upon the proper author of 
from destruction what was saved of Columbia. We that enormous crime the infamy he richly deserves.” 
can not, therefore, except with great modification | General Sherman, in his Report, says: ‘* I disclaim 
of the term, concede to the opinion of Mr. McCarter, | on the part of my army any agency in this fire; but, 
that ‘‘ the town was fired and plundered by the sol- | on the contrary, claim that we saved what of Co- 
diers of Sherman’s army.” lumbia remains unconsumed.” And still more ex- 
Yet we are constrained sorrowfully to believe that, | plicity in his letter, quoted by General Hampton in 
in the wild tumult which ensued after the breaking | the Reverdy Johnson letter, ‘1 gave no orders for 
out of the conflagration, there was burning and pil- | the destruction of the city; but, on the contrary, 
laging committed by men who belonged to the | the conflagration resulted from the great imprudence 
Union army. This is admitted by General Sher- | of cutting the cotton-bales, whereby the contents 
man in his Report, by Major Nichols in his article | were spread to the wind, so that it became an im- 
in this Magazine, and in his “Story of the Great | possibility to arrest the fire.” Yet in the face of 
March.” Sherman, after telling how it was neces- | these emphatic assertions Hampton charges, and 
sary to bring in a whole division to combat the | pledges himself to prove, that Sherman, in spite of 
flames, and saying that he ‘‘ was up nearly all night, | his solemn promise to protect Columbia, ‘‘ burned 
and saw Generals Howard, Logan, Wood, and oth- | the city to the ground, deliberately, systematically, 
ers laboring to save houses,” adds : | atrociously.”. Mr. McCarter believes with us that 
“Our officers and men on duty worked well to extin- this charge is untrue; and it seems to us, therefore, 
gnish the flames; but others, not on duty, including the | that he is shut up to the conclusion that General 
officers who had been long imprisoned there, rescued by | Hampton, in order to relieve himself from the spe- 
us, may have assisted in spreading the fire after it had | cific charge brought by Major Nichols of having 
pe began, and eca have indulged in unconcealed joy to dishonored his name “‘ by his renewed efforts to 
sto the sui af thn enyal of Reeth Cavdtina. hold General Sherman responsible for the burning 
Major Nichols says the same thing in effect in of Columbia and its terrible consequences,” must ci- 
his Magazine paper; and still more fully in the ther fulfill his pledge to prove the accusation, or 
“Story of the Great March :” must retract it as publicly as it was made. This 
‘*T am quite sure that the fire originated in sparks fly- he can do without dishonor by declaring that the 
ing from the hundreds of bales of cotton which the rebels charge was brought upon mistaken information as 
had placed along the middle of the main street, and fired | to the facts in the case.—d. Harper's Magazine. 
as they left the city..... ge Mk ae ere, ae cee aan ae TES Eee diljiine 
must have started independent of the above-named cause. | 
The source of these is ascribed to the desire for revenge THE FREEDMAN’S STORY. 
from some two hundred of our prisoners who had escaped 
from the cars as they were being conveyed from this city 
to Charlotte; and with the memories of long sufferings servant's trials in his efforts to secure his freedom might 
in the miserable pens sought this means of retaliation. | 20t be uninteresting. It is given as nearly as povsible in 
Again it is said that the soldiers who first entered the | his own words. Oby is now with me, my dining-room 
town, intoxicated with bad liquor, which was freely dis- servant. He has learned to read himself what I have 
tributed among them by designing citizens, in an insanity | written. 
of exhilaration, set fire to unoccupied houses.” "| Cuannorresvinie, Virginia. M. 8. Dr V.) 


Whether the houses of Mr. Trenholm, General \ Y name is Oby; they say it is because my 
Hampton, and his sisters were ‘* unocenpied” we are | AV father was an Obeah man, when he lived 
not informed; but there is certainly sufficient rea-| down South in Florida and drove a stage. I 





{I have thought that a plain, unvarnished account of a 
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have heard him say, to the contrary, that he be- | 


—$___ 


Mother was mighty good to us, and I know 


longed, at the time I was born, to a man by the | she meant it all for the best, but, to save my life 


name of Overton, and that that is my true name. 


I could not help thinking of what Uncle Henry 


So when I went down to town the other day, and | said, and what a fine thing it would be to hp 


the Provost-Marshal asked me if I could sign 


my own name, I boldly wrote down ‘‘ Mr. Over-| nothing to do. 


ton Paragon.” 

I was raised at this place, by people who were 
ever so kind to me as long as I can remember 
them ; but that was not very long, for they were 
poor white folks and could not keep me, or my 
mother, or my father either. So we were hired 
out to a very good master, who took good care 
of father especially, because he had hired him 
for more than twenty years, and I was living 
with them in his house, though I could not do 
much work, being rather weakly and, I am 
afraid, lazy too. One fine day master comes 
down stairs and says to father: “‘ Uncle James, 
you have served me faithfully these ten years, 
and you know I only bought you because I did 


not want your master to set you in your old days | 


to hard work. But I do not like to own you, 
and you are free. You can go whenever and 
wherever you choose. I can not give you your 
freedom in any other way, because the laws of 


the State do not permit me to do so, and we all | 


have to obey the law; but you must understand 
that you can stay or go as you choose.” 

Father could not say much, for he was not 
handy with his tongue, but he told master that 
he did not want to leave him as long as he cared 
to keep him. 


again, he comes in and tells mother, and Uncle 
Henry, who was there, tells him he had better 


go across the line and live at the North. Father 
had been there when master sent him all the 
way to Boston with a fine horse—his name was 
Topaz—and they tried very hard then to make 
father stay. 
he said they were not genteel at all like our old 
family servants, and he came back and was 
mighty glad to be again in Old Virginia. So 
father staid, and mother staid, and I was taken 
up to the dining-room, and mistress taught me 
to wait, and to wash the china and the glass. 

I was nearly grown—I may have been about 
nineteen or twenty years old—when the Yankees 
came right down upon us. We had been ex- 
pecting them often before, and many is the time | 
Uncle Henry came running in where mother was 
and cried out, ‘* God be thanked, they are com- 
ing, they are coming!” And mother asked him, 
‘Who are you talking about?” and he would | 


say, “Our deliverers, the Yankees, whom God | 


sends to make us all free!” But mother did 
not like his ways at all, and when he was gone 
she would take me and brother Henry by her 
little stool close to the fire and say: ‘‘ Now, 
boys, don’t you think you'll be so much better 
off when you are free. Folks have to work every 
where, free or slave, black or white; and it’s | 
much better for you to be with genteel folks, and 
go to church, and have nothing to do with poor 
niggers, than to be way off, “ here you have not | 
any body who cares for you.’ 


But when master had gone up | 


But he did not like their ways; | 


free, and to have twelve dollars a month and 
So I went over to Colonel 
Wood's Aleck and we talked it over behind ¢} 
wood-pile, where nobody could hear us, and hye 
| told me how he knew a ‘plenty more who would 
go away as soon as ever the Yankees came. Le 
said they were fighting for us, and if we wanted 
to go we need not run away by night, like a poor 
| three-hundred-dollar nigger, but we might ride 
off on a fine horse, in the middle of the day, and 
our masters could not say a word against it for 
fear of the Yankees. So I promised I would 
| join him, and when we heard that General Sher- 
idan was coming this way, with a hundred thon. 
sand men, we knew that the Confederates could 
not stand before him, and we agreed we would 
go off all together. 

I remember it well; it was a dark night, but 
the stars were all out and the mud awfully deep, 
when all of'a sudden Uncle Henry comes rush- 
ing in by the side gate, quite out of breath, and 
| tells us that General Early has been beaten all 
to pieces, and that the Yankees are coming 
across the mountains. They did not know any 
| thing of it in town, and I had heard master say 
at supper-table that we need not be afraid; the 
Yankees would again go up the Valley to Lex- 
ington and pass us by. But we knew better, 
and mother would have told mistress, whom she 
was mighty fond of, but Uncle Henry would not 
let her, and mother was terribly worried about 
it. He told us that we must all put on our 
| Sunday clothes, and be very polite to the sol- 

diers, because they were coming to make us all 
| free, and we were just as good now as they. 
Father was very uneasy about us, for he did not 
| believe half of what the others said, and shook 
| his head and groaned as he sat before the fire 
| and smoked his pipe ; but he said nothing, only 
now and then he would look up, and when mo- 
| ther looked at him at the same time, he would 
| shake his head and sigh, until it made me feel 
| quite badly, and I did not know what to do. 
| At night, when the white folks had all gone 
| to bed, we, Aleck and I, took an ash cake and 

a piece of middling, and we ran up the turnpike, 

miles and miles, until we came to the top of the 
| long hill, where Doctor White's house stood be- 
| fore it was burned, and there we sat the livelong 
night, and watched the camp-fires against the 
| dark mountain side, thinking what the Yankees 
| were doing up there, and why they did not come 
|to help us all. It was very hard to trot back 
again in the morning early, and to go to work 
splitting wood for the cook before breakfast, but 
Aleck and I thought if we could but once see the 
bluecoats coming down the hill, and their horses 
| standing by the side of the lake, we would be 
| perfectly happy. 
And so it did come about one fine, clear morn- 
ing. On Monday a man in gray had come rac- 
| ing up the turnpike, looking right and left un- 
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al ii in 
der his broad-brimmed, slouched hat, and gone | 
into town. Uncle Henry had met him as he) 
came up, and shook his head and said: ‘‘ Now, | 
I should not wonder if that was « real Yankee.” 
They all laughed at him, and asked him if he | 
did not see the Confederate gray and the ragged 
hat the man wore. But he shook his head and 
said: ** Now, I'll tell you, boys, it may be so, | 
and it may not be so; but that man there did 
not ride like one of our folks, and he had his} 
eyes too busy and his hand too near his revolver 
to be one of our soldiers.” That morning early | 
there came two, and three, and at last a whole | 
number of these graycoats, and somebody said | 
in a whisper, as we were standing at the stile | 
close to the turnpike, ‘* Those are the Jessie | 
Scouts, you believe me!” But we looked at the 
old man who said so, and as nobody knew him 
we did not believe him. It was all the same 
true; it turned out afterward that they were 
Jessie Scouts, as they called them from General 
Fremont’s wife; and there had been a dozen of 
them in town all day long, and nobody had 
known them. .We knew how little our soldiers 
cared about spies and that sort of men, and so 
it was not very difficult to come in and find out 
every thing. 

But on Tuesday, early in the morning, as 
soon as master had had his breakfast, we all 
slipped out and went down to the road, where 
we found a great many people standing about 
and talking of what the Yankees were going to 
do with the house, and the servants, and the 
town itself. Down by the lake, where the road 
from the house comes into the turnpike, and not 
far from the little lodge, stood a heap of gen- 
tlemen, who had come up from town to beg par- 
don of the General, and to ask him not to burn 
them all out. They were mightily scared, and 
Mr. Fowler, the tailor, who is a great goose, as 
I have heard it said often and often, looked 
white and shook in all his limbs. It could not 
be from the cold, for although the rain had 
stopped overnight, it was quite mild in the 
morning. Alongside of them, but a little apart, 
stood master and some of his friends; I don’t 
know if they had come too to ask the Yankees 
to spare the house. Soon one man came flying 
down the hill, and then another, and then three 
or four together, galloping right by us without 
ever stopping, and just crying one after another, 
“They are coming! they are coming!” I 
slipped up close to where master stood, and I 
could hear them say that it was a mighty hard 
thing to stand there and not to know whether 
they would have a house over their head next 
night or not; and what would become of the 
ladies and of the little ones. One I heard say 
distinctly, ‘Oh, gentlemen, we'll all go up be- 
fore night, sure enough!” William Gibbons, 
who preaches down in the big bath-house every 
Sunday, said the gentleman was very wicked, 
for if God would take us up we must all be ready 
at any time; and he, for one, was quite willing | 
to go to heaven. 

Every now and then somebody would cry out, | 





‘There they are!” and we all looked up to the 
top of the hill, behind which the road was hid, 
and when a man slowly rose over the brow and 
it turned out that he was on horseback, we 
thought sure enough there were the Yankees. 
So we stood liours and hours, and just when we 
thought they would not be coming that day, two 
men rode up the hill and down again slowly, 
then three more, then a dozen or more all ina 
body, with flags in their hands; and at last the 
whole turnpike was blue, and we knew for a cer- 
tainty they were come. We just looked at one 
another, and I felt mighty queer; but Uncle 
Henry and all the others, who stood way down 
by the stile, looked exactly as if they were going 
to shout to the sky and to jump out of their skin. 
Aleck looked at me too, and winked, and shut 
his eyes, and shook all over, till I could not 
help myself, and I laughed, and they all laughed, 
and it set the others down at the stile a-laughing, 
and we held our sides and did not mind master 
and his friends looking at us as if they did not 
like it at all. 

When the first officer came up to where Mr. 
Fowler stood, he rushed forward and came near 
falling between the horses’ feet, and they all 
cried out together, I don’t know what; but the 
tailor had the biggest mouth, and he talked 
loudest. Sol suppose they heard him, and one 
of the officers said something about private prop- 
erty being spared, but public property must be 
given up. 

Just then master walked up himself, like a 
real gentleman that he is, and although he was 
on foot and had not even a spur on his boot, he 
looked as good a man as the big officers on their 
fine horses. One of them told him he was not 
the General, but he would send up a guard as 
soon as they got into town. Then they moved 
on, and such a sight! They looked very differ- 
ent from our poor Confederate soldiers, with 
their sleek horses and bright swords, and there 
was not a ragged jacket or a bare foot among 
them all. They had, every one of them, a pile 
of good things strapped up behind and before 
their saddles, and a good many had a fine horse 
by their side with all sorts of packages and par- 
cels strapped upon their back, ever so high, but 
nobody in the saddle. But I thought, what 
wouldn't I give if I could but ride one of those 
fine horses and be a soldier and as good as any 
white man! I looked at Aleck, and I saw he 
thought so too; and what is best about it, it 
did not last long, and it all came true, sure 
enough. We stood there and looked and look- 
ed until we were tired, for there was no end to 
the horses, and the big guns, and the wagons, 
and oh, they had every thing so nice and so 
whole, though they were bespattered from head 
to fuot; I did not think soldiers could look so 
well, »At last they were nearly all gone, and I 
and Aleck went back. 

When we came to the other side of the lake 
we saw Miss Mary and some of the other young 
ladies standing by the window up stairs, and 
some of them were crying; but Miss Mary 
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waved a little flag, such as our soldiers have, 
right in the face of the Yankees. But master 
looked up and gave her such a look! Miss 
Mary went away from the window, and when 
they sent for her to come down to dinner, she 
told Flora to tell master she had a bad headache 
and did not want any dinner. Soon after the 
bell rang, and when I went to the front-door 
there stood a big Yankee officer, with his sword 
by his side and the mud all over him, and he 
asked ina very soft voice if master was at home. 
I did not like much his talking of my master 
and he a Yankee, but I knew I must be polite 
to strangers, and I asked him to please walk in. 
He said he wanted to see master, would I re- 
quest him to come tothe front-door for a moment. 
I can’t tell exactly what it was, but there was 
something in the officer’s voice, and in the way 
he spoke to me, that made me feel a big man, 
and as if nobody ought to call me Oby any more. 
Master is mighty good to me, but he always 
talks to me as if I was a little baby and had not 
any sense at all. 
sternly, though his voice was so soft, but some- 
how it did not hurt me in the least, and I felt 
all the better for it. Iran in and told master, 
who came out at once, not at all flurried but like 
a grand old gentleman, and he begged the officer 
very politely to walk in. But he would not 
come in, and merely told master that he was on 
General Sheridan’s staff, and that he wished to 
know where he should place the guard. I want- 


ed badly to hear what they were going to say 


to each other, but master sent me down stairs 
to tell Aunt Hannah to cook a big dinner for the 
soldiers. We had done that often enough when 
our poor Confederates came by, and there was 
not much left in the smoke-house; but when the 
folks in the kitchen heard it was for the Yankees 
they were going to cook they set to work with a 
will. Aunt Hannah said she would sit up all 
night to work for them blessed Yankees, and 
Flora laughed and cried out that she hoped 
there was a handsome captain coming to take 
her to Boston, 

Now I did not like that at all, for Flora was 
a mighty sweet girl; she was not one of your 


she waited gave her quantities of nice thin, gs, 
and when she went down on Sunday to chureh 
she looked every bit as pretty as a lady, and 
prettier too. Colonel Wood's Aleck was very 
sweet on her, and he and I had had many a figh: 
about it—who was to escort her to preachin g, 
and who was to hand her into supper, when 
Aunt Betsy’s daughter was married. She went 
more with Aleck than with me, and many is the 
cry I have had about it; but then she would 
look so sweetly at me, and say with such a soft 
voice; ‘‘Get along, you handsome nigger!” that 
I could not help myself, and all the moncy ¥ 
ever got went to buy her ribbons and candy. 

I went up to her and said: ‘‘ Now, sweet an- 
gel, don’t you be angry with me, and you shall 
have that big red shaw] that hangs out at Mr. 
Abraham's store window ;” and I put my arm 


| around her and was just going to— when there 


Now the officer spoke right | 


came such a pull at the door-bell that I jumped 
up and thought the Yankees were breaking into 
the house. 

I ran up the stairs as fast as I could, and as I 
was trying to unlock the door—we did not use 
to do it, and so the key would not turn very 
quickly—somebody rang and rang until I got 
frightened out of my wits. When I opened the 
door there stood Miss Polly, as red as a peony, 
her dress all in tatters, and her hair hanging 
about her as I had never seen a lady do in all 
my life, and rushes by me to master’s study. 
Master had just come out to see what was the 
matter, and she ran nearly over him. Then 
she began telling him to come, for God’s sake, to 
her house; how the Yankees had come there 
and broken every thing to pieces, and were mis- 
behaving shamefully. I did not believe a word 
of it, for they had been very polite to us all and 
to master too; but he did not say a word, put 
on his hat, gave Miss Polly his arm, and walked 
right off with her. I followed him, for I thought 
he might want me, and I heard Miss Polly rat- 
tling away like a water-mill, telling him how the 
soldiers had come to the house, and first broken 


| into the kitchen and eaten all the dinner that 


mean black niggers, but quite light, and had | 


the most beautiful hair I ever saw in my life, 
and a waist—why she could wear Miss Mary’s 
dresses, who is not bigger than a grasshopper, 
and they were still too large for her. So I sat 
down angrily, and turned my back upon them, 
and whistled to myself. All of a sudden there 


there was, and then came into the sitting-room 
and asked for whisky. Her brother, who had 
been shot in the Valley and was lying with a 


| broken leg on a couch, had gotten very angry 
| and called them names. 


The Yankees did not 


like that, and went to work smashing every 


comes a hand and shuts up my mouth, and a voice | 
says tome: ‘‘ Why, Oby, you are not atall gallant | 


to-day!” Up I jump and make her a fine bow, 
and say, ‘‘Oh, Madam, I did not know you | 
was here, I hope you are well.” She did not | 


say a word, but looked at Aunt Hannah and | 


looked at me, and then she burst out a-laughing | | 


and cries: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Paragon, you must look | 
sharper, or one of these days Miss Flora will 
bloom in another garden.” They had spoilt her 
mightily, and told her that her name meant 
** Pretty Flower.” The young ladies on whom 


thing in the house. So she ran over to our 
house to get help. 

When we crossed the road—it was knee-deep 
in mud—we saw Miss Emma, with her three 
little children, sitting on the big oak stump right 
by the house, crying bitterly, and in the house 
all the windows and doors smashed, and such a 
row as I have not heard in my life. Master 
puts Miss Polly down by her sister’s side, and 
tells her to sit quiet, and then he walks as boldly 
up to w here the Yankees were as if he were 
|General Sheridan himself. I was afraid to go 
after him, so I staid by the ladies, who, I 
thought, wanted somebody to protect them, and 


| they were so full of the misfortune they told me 
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every thing. All the silver was gone, and all 
the china was broken, and the pictures cut to 


pieces, and the books thrown out of the win- 

dow; and as they were telling me the soldiers 

came out. Some had a pillow-case full of flour, | 
another a tureen filled with meal, and still an- 

other had two big gold watches in his hand. At | 

jast one came out with a silver cup in his hand. 

When Miss Emma sees him she jumps up and 

catches hold of it, and says, ‘* You sha’n’t take 

away my poor baby’s cup!” ‘ But I will,” says 

the soldier—a great big fellow with a sword by 

his side. ‘* But yousha’n’t!” cries Miss Emma 
again, and the big tears ran down her cheeks. | 
And there they pulled, she on one side and the 
gentleman on the other side, and I thought she | 
was going to fall down, when master comes out 
and very quietly puts his hand upon the soldier's 
arm, and says, ‘* You will surely oblige the lady 
and let her have the cup.” The Yankee looked 
quite bewildered, but he had let go, and Miss 
Emma ran back to her seat with her baby 
in her arm; and the baby held the cup with 
her dumpy little fingers, as if she knew what 
she held, and master looked pleased and said: 
‘Tam glad, Sir, you can act so handsomely.” I | 
thonght the soldier had a great mind to tell him | 
he did not want any of his praise; but I know | 
most men were rather afraid of master, he looked 
so stiff and so stately ; and he went slowly away. | 
Then master called out in a clear, loud voice: 
‘¢‘ Mike O'Rourke! Mike O’Rourke!” 

I was half frightened, when all of a sudden 
there stepped out from behind a big oak-tree a 
great red-haired Yankee, with a sword, and a | 
carbine, and a pistol in his belt. ‘* What do | 
you want?” sayshe. Master answered, ‘‘ Were | 
you not placed here as guard, Sir, to protect | 
this house?” ‘ Well, I believe I was.” ‘* And 
when these marauders came, and the ladies | 
begged you to protect them, you ran away and | 
hid?” The soldier looked as if he did not like 
at all being talked to in that way, and perhaps 
he had not a very good conscience; so he said, 
in asulky tone: ‘I could not stop all those fel- 
lows; they were too many for me!” Master 
said, very quietly: “You know very well that 
your orders are to do your duty, and to shoot 
down the first one who breaks the safeguard.” 
The Yankee looked rather taken aback ; but then 


a laugh and a curse, until the house was clear 
again. I had been watching them, so that I 
did not hear what master said to the ladies, but 
just as the last one went down the hill I heard 
Miss Polly crying bitterly, and saying: ‘‘ And 
would you believe it, Sir, one of these wretches 
| told me I was the ugliest woman he had seen in 
| the Confederacy ; and as for Emma, she was too 
ugly to live?” I looked hard at master, to see 
what he would say to that, but I thought he was 
trying all he could not to laugh. Then he 
smiled and gave his arm to Miss Emma, and 
asked her when she had heard from her hus- 
band, and they all went back to the house. 
The red-haired man came out and sat down 
on the bench in the veranda; and when he 
sees me standing there, he says, ‘‘Come here, 
man, and bring me some water; and, look here, 


| bring me some whisky too, or I'll cut your 


head off!” I was certainly afraid he would do 


| it, too, so I ran as fast as I could to Uncle Tony 


close by, who I knew had some apple brandy, 
and telling him that it was for a Yankee soldier 
he gave me some. I ran back to the Irish gen- 


| tleman—for I knew him to be Irish, because we 


have so many of those folks around us, working 
on the canal—and brought him the whisky. I 
was running for the water too, but he called 


| after me, and said he was not thirsty now, I 


need not go for water. So I sat down on the 


| grass by his side, and looked up at him, and got 
| hold of his sword, and made the little wheels on 


his spurs play as fast as they would go. 

All of a sudden he looks at me and says: 
** Hallo, Cuffee, how would you like to have a 
fine horse and ride along with us all?” My 
heart jumped when I heard him make such an 


| offer; but I did not know if he was in earnest, 


so I only laughed and laughed until he could 
not help himself and had to laugh too. But 
after a while he looked very sober, and said: 
** Nonsense, Cuffee, nonsense; don’t laugh that 
way, but tell me soberly would not you like to 
go with me and become a soldier?” When I 
saw that he was really in earnest I jumped up 
and said, as loud as I could, ** Yes, Sir, that I 
will, and I have long waited for the day; God 
be thanked it has come at last, and I shall be a 
free man!” 

He told me then to follow him, and we went 
over to Barr's Hill, where the General had his 





he cried out very angrily, ‘I don’t know what 


all this is to you, Sir, but I would have you know | 
that it is very hard for a man whose house has | 


been burned over his head, down in Pennaylva- 
nia, by these beggarly rebels, and whose old | 


head-quarters, and the red-haired man’s regiment 
had their camp. When we got there I found 
| out that he belonged to the artillery, and the 
whole wood was filled with guns, and wagons, 


father and mother have been driven out by night | | and horses, and all about the hill were fires lit, 
and ruined for life, to stand here and protect | and the men were sitting around them eating 
people who, for all I know, may have been the | their supper. I felt all of a sudden as hungry 
very ones to do so tome.” With that he turn- | as a rattlesnake, for there they had coffee, an: a 
ed on his heel and walked to the house. I | white sugar, and lemons, and all the good things 
don’t know what master thought ; but he looked | we had not seen at our house for ever so long. 
rather puzzled, and went up to Miss Emma and | We went past them all, until we came close to 
began talking to them in a low voice. | the house, and there I saw a great number of 

Soon after the Yankees made a great uproar | colored gentlemen standing around in a circle, 
in the house, and then they came out, one by | and in the middle were some Yankee soldiers. 
one, the red-haired man shoving them out with | Just as we came up I heard one of them say, 
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‘* Here is another fine lot; what's the bid?” I 
felt as if I was turning to stone, when I found 
out that he held Bob, my second cousin, by his 
right ear, and pushed him forward in the bright | 
light. I thought sure enough it was all the old | 
story over again, and we were not free yet, but 
to be sold just as we were before. Somebody 
cried out, ‘I'll give a ham!” and another, ‘‘I 
bid a loaf of sugar!” Now I wondered more 
than ever, for Bob was a powerful fellow, and 
could plow better than any man on the plant- 
ation, and that was no price at all, even in 
Confederate money. But I soon found out that 
they were only offering something for the right 
to choose their servants, and that we were 
really free, only we could not choose our masters, 
but they chose us, 

When I understood that right, I turned 
round and said, very politely, ‘‘ Master, I 
wish you would not offer me to any body but 
keep me yourself. I would rather be your) 
servant than any body’s else.” He seemed to 
be quite pleased at being called Master, and 
slapped me on the shoulder, and said, ‘* Well, 
Cuffee, if you wish it, you may do so.” I did | 
not like to be called Cuffee, which is not re- 
spectable for a nigger who moves in good so- | 
ciety ; so I said, ‘‘ Master, my name is Oby; 
and if it is the same to you, I would rather you 
should call me by my name.” I don’t think he 


heard me, for he said nothing for a while, and 
then he showed me his horse, a fine big bay, and 
told me to rub him down: ‘‘ But mind you do it 


well,” he said, ‘‘ or you will be bucked.” I did 
not know what he meant by that, for the boys 
had often called me a ‘* Buck,” and I had al- 
ways taken it fora compliment. I soon found 
out however what it was, for Jack, the doctor’s | 
boy, who was up here too, and who had refused 
to cook supper for his new master, because he 
was so tired from doing all they had made him do 
ever since dinner-time, lay not far off, bound up 
in the most curious way I have ever seen, and 
was hollowing most awfully. 

My bay did not give me much trouble, only 
he had an ugly way of kicking, when you touch- 
ed him at a particular spot ; and he was so quick 
at it that I got one or two kicks against my shins 
before I was aware of it. I disliked it mightily, 
for I did not know then that his kicking was to 
save my life when nothing else could help me. 
They did not offer me any supper that night, 
so Iran home and told Flora all about it, how 
the soldiers said I was free now, and how I was | 
to have a fine horse and become a sure enough 
soldier, and have my fifteen dollars a month, all | 
to myself. 

She was not half as glad as I thought she | 
would be, and asked me if I thought it was bet- | 
ter to be the servant of a Yankee than to serve 
a gentleman like master. I did not like her! 
saying so at all, for I could not tell her why I} 
liked it better; and still, I knew it was better. 
I had thought I would ask her to come along | 
with me and become my wife, when we got to | 
the North. But somehow I had not the courage, | 


she looked so wicked out of her eyes; and then 
Aunt Hannah stood by, and although she made. 
believe she was busy with her pots and plates | 
knew she had heard every word I said. But] 
could not help looking at Flora, and just to Say, 
‘*Oh, Miss Flora!”’ and I thought she looked 
as sweet as a rose-bud, when she cast her eyes 
down and picked at the pretty belt I had given 
her the Sunday before, and seemed to think very 
hard. : 

Just then Aleck came up, and asked me 
when I was going away. That put me in mind, 
that last week master had called us all up into 
the hall and told us, if we wanted to go when 
the Yankees came, we must be sure not to sneak 
off like a parcel of runaway niggers, but to come 
up like men and tell him, and he would see to it 
that we had some clothes and something to hel; 
us on the way when we went. I thought it 
was my duty to go up stairs and tell him that I 
had made up my mind to leave. I pulled off 
my shoes and went up softly into the veranda, 
where I knew he would be sitting. And so he 
was, in his old arm-chair, with Maida right 
across his feet and Miss Lucy sitting by his side, 
reading to him out of the big old Bible he uses 
at prayers, when we come up in the morning and 
the evening. She read so low I could not hear 
where she was, but I made out that it was some- 
thing about God being our rock and a very pres- 
ent help in trouble; and when I looked at mas- 
ter I saw the big tears were coming down his 
white cheeks slowly, one by one. I knew then 
he was thinking of young master, who lay dead 
and killed way off in Spottsylvania, and nobody 
knew where. When I saw that I could not go 
up to him to save my life, so I slipped down 
again, and did not know what to do. 

Master had always been mighty good to me, 
and I had never wanted any thing on this earth 
but he had given it to me; and I knew as long 
as I staid with him, and he had any thing to 
live on, he would provide forme. But I wanted 


| badly to be a free man, and I knew I could 


never earn fifteen dollars a month, as I could at 
the North; and perhaps they were going to give 
us each a farm, and we would not have to work 
any more. It was a bad night for me, and my 
head turned all around in a whirl ; now I want- 
ed to stay, and now I wanted to go. But when 
the red streaks came out over the mountain, and 
then the big sun rose right behind the old cher- 
ry-tree at the tobacco patch, I remembered what 
William had said, when he preached to us at 
Uncle James’s funeral, about the rising of the 
Sun of Liberty, and our going to glory here 
upon earth, by the word of Mr. Lincoln, and 
I ran as fast as I could to Burr’s Hill, and told 
them all that I had come to be free. 

My new master showed me a beautiful horse 
that I was to ride, and when the light came 
through the trees and I could see every thing 
clear, I saw it was Master William's great big 
stallion. I did not like to get on him, because 
every body about here knew him, he had stood 
so often down in town, but I was told to take 
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him down to water, and I did not like to be 
bucked like Bob. I went down to the spring, 
and I could not help thinking he was the hand- 
somest horse I had ever laid eyes on, and it 
would be a great thing for me to ride alongside 
of all the gentlemen on such a fine horse. 
When I came back to the fire they showed me 
a quantity of bags and bales, all nicely fixed in 
white cotton sheets, which I had to strap on the 
horse; there was just enough room left between 
the pile in front and the pile behind to get into 
the saddle. ‘They did not give me any break- 
fast either, but I did not mind that much, for 
soon the bugles seunded—it made me feel like 
a gentleman to be called by a bugle like all the 
others; and my new master, who was a corporal 
or a major, had some other gentlemen under 
him, and when the guns were all ranged in 
beautiful order, the Colonel came out and looked 
at us, and off we marched with the music at our 
head. 

First came the Colonel and some officers, 
then came the music, with all sorts of instru- 
ments such as I had never seen before; after 
them came men who bore a number of flags, 
which I knew nothing of, and after them, be- 
fore all the regiment, came we colored people, 
about fifty of us, all on fine horses, and the hap- 
piest boys ever you saw in your life. It was 
glorious. But when we got to the corner by 
the tobacco-house, where the gate has been out 
of order for many years and the lane is quite low 
and narrow, they all stopped and we could not 
go any farther. The mud was awful, and the 
horses could not pull the heavy guns and the 
wagons. 

Just then who must come up but master. I 
felt mighty badly, but I could not run away, and 
I looked for my new master to stand by me and 
let them all know that I was free. When mas- 
ter’s eye came slowly down the line and at last 
fell right upon me, I thought I was going to 
sink into the ground. It made me feel sick. 
When I looked up again he was making his way 
through the horses and the cannons right up to 
me, and did not mind the mud, and the way the 
soldiers all looked at him, and the horses that 
wanted to kick him. When he came up to 
where I sat on my horse, he just said, “Oh, | 
Oby!”” and before I knew what I was doing, I 
was out of the saddle and standing right before 
him, with my new cap in my hand. He said, 
in his quiet way, ‘‘Oby, you know you are not) 
strong enough to sleep out in the open air; you | 
have not even a blanket, and it is not three | 
weeks since you were sick with pneumonia. 
Come home, my boy, and don’t distress your 
futher and your mother. You know it will kill | 
them !” 

I knew that what he said was but too true; 
but then again, when I looked at the fine horse | 
I was on, and all the gentlemen around me, I | 
felt quite undecided. Master said again, very 
quietly, ‘*Come home, Oby!” and I followed 
him, I did not know why. But just as we were | 
setting out of the crowd, on the side of the road, 





my ew master came dashing up to where we 
were, and with a terrible oath told me to mount 
my horse and be ready tostart. [was so fright- 
ened I did not know what todo. Master never 
said a word, but just looked at me as if he pitied 
me from the bottom of his heart, and I could 
not stand that; I did not think of father and 
mother at home, nor of Flora, nor of the nice 
times we had had together in the fields at night, 
but I just looked at master and went away with 
him. But the soldier was not satisfied yet ; he 
came straight up to us, and swearing worse than 
ever, he said to master, ‘‘ How dare you, Sir, 
force that man away? Do you not know that 
he is free, and has a right to go where he will ?” 
Master changed color; I knew he was not accus- 
tomed to be spoken to in that way, and I wished 
I had never thought of enlisting as a soldier. 
But he said nothing at all, and although the sol- 
diers all turned around, and my new master 
pulled out his carbine and cocked it, he made 
his way between the horses and the guns, I fol- 
lowing him close by, until we came out on the 
other side of the column, and then he said very 
quietly, ‘‘ Now, Oby, go home and tell your 
father not to distress himself about you any far- 
ther.” I was just running up the road, when I 
heard somebody galloping up, and as I turned 
round I saw it was a great officer, with a sword 
in his hand, who rode up to master and asked 
him what was the matter. I could not hear his 
answer, but the officer said, ‘* We do not force 
servants to go with us, and if your boy wants to 
stay, let him stay.” 

When I came home I found father and moe- 
ther, Uncle Henry, and all of them in mother’s 
room, and when they saw me they all cried out, 
**Oh, Oby, what have you been doing?” Well, 
it made me right angry to be treated thus like 
a baby, and I went out into the yard. There 
stood Flora, and what must she do but come up 
to me in the prettiest way of the world and drop 
me a little courtesy, and say in a little lisping 
way, ‘‘Oho, Mr. Paragon, you had not the 
courage to go with your friends? Don’t you 
look like a little whipped boy? Shall I ask 
Miss Lucy for some candy for you?” It made 
me mad to hear her talk so, when she had all 
the time been telling me that I ought to stay, 
and not run away like the poor stupid field- 
hands. 

I turned round without looking at her, and 
ran over to Uncle Bob, to ask him what I 
ought to do, He was not in, but Aunt Betsy 
was there, with the children about her, packing 
up all her things. I wondered what she was 
doing, but she would not give me any answer, 
and I was too mad to go home again; so I staid 


| and waited for Uncle Bob to come home again. 


They had some nice middlings that day, and 
goody-bread with the sweetest cracklings I ever 
ate, and we all laughed, and talked, and I 
danced a jig for Aunt Betsy, and others came in 
until the house was full. 

Late in the evening Uncle Bob came home, 
and such a sight he was! He had a double har- 
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ness hanging over his shoulders, and a saddle 


on his head, and his hands full of bags and | them. 


satchels, and a big gun under his arm. He 
looked very tired, and threw it all down; then 


he opened the door again and laughed, and when | 


we went out there to see what it was, we found a 
nice carryall and two good, strong horses fastened 
to the fence. I knew the carriage well; it be- 
longed to old Miss Mary Fitch, and the horses 
were Uncle Bob’s master’s. I did not like his go- 
ings on much, but he was an old man and I had 
no right to say any thingto him. When he had 
had his supper he lit his pipe and looked around 
him, and when he noticed me he opened his 
eyes wide, and said, “Why, Oby, I thought 
you had gone with the Yankees!” I felt might- 
ily ashamed. I had to tell him all about it, and 


when I had done he called me out and whisper- | 


ed to me, ‘*Now, look here, Oby, don’t you 
make a fool of yourself, but come along with me 
to-night and be a man.” 
and before I knew exactly how it was, I had 
promised to go with him. He had a way about 


him that few could resist, and when he wanted | 
you to do any thing he was sure to get you to| 


do it. 

It was a dark night, the moon was behind the 
clouds, and at times you could not see the hand 
before your eyes. Uncle Bob had hitched up 


and put Aunt Betsy and the four children inside | 
the carryall; he sat on the box, and every cor- | 


ner behind and before was stuffed full with bags 
and parcels. I do not know why they took so 
much; but Aunt Betsy would take every thing; 
and there was her spinning-wheel, and her split- 
bottomed rocking-chair, and the cradle for the 
baby. ‘Then there was Colonel Wood's Aleck, 
and Dr. White's Jimmy, and I. We walked 


pretty fast, and listened with all our might, for | 


we thought we might nfeet some gentleman and 
he might stop us. But there was nobody about 
that night; every body was afraid of the Yan- 
kees, and kept very close. Besides, the roads 
were awful, and Uncle Bob’s horses could hardly 
pull the carryall at a snail’s pace. Every now 
and then they would stick fast in the mud, and 
then we had to take rails from the fence and 
put them under the wheels and help Uncle Bob. 


It was not half as pleasant as riding on a fine | 
horse among a crowd of gentlemen, or even sit- | 


ting at home in mother’s room and having a 
nice supper. After a while Uncle Bob became 
angry, and the next time the horses stalled he 


pitched Aunt Betsy’s wheel into the road ; then | 


went the chair, and the cradle, and a great 
many other things. Aunt Betsy did not dare 
say a word, but she groaned and groaned. 
It sounded awful in the dark night and in the 
black woods where we were. 
* not get any further, and just then we saw a light 
through the trees, and when we whipped the 
horses on both sides to get nearer to it we found 
an army wagon in the middle of the road, with 
the mud over the hubs of the wheels, and one 


of the mules half-dead and half-buried in the | 


mud. The drivers and some of the escort had 


He talked and talked, | 


At last we could | 


| made a roaring fire in the woods, and we 


joined 
I was so sleepy I fell down where we 
stopped, and did not know what happened any 
more. 
| I was just dreaming of my young master’s 
| calling me to saddle his pony when somebody 
touched me on the shoulder. I could not wake 
up at once. It always went hard with me to 
| wake in the morning, and then I heard some: 
| body call my nume. It sounded very sweet to 
me somehow, though I did not know where it 
| came from, and when I got my eyes open at last 
| I thought I was dreaming still. For there was 
| Flora standing by my side, looking up at the 
| top of the tree, as if she did not know I was 
lying right before her. After a while she turn- 
| ed her eyes all around her, and when they came 
back to me she cried out, ‘‘ Why, Oby, if that is 
| not you! Where on earth do you come from?” 
| Now that was a nice question to ask me; so I just 
jumped up and laughed heartily ; and then she 
| began laughing too, and before I knew what I 
was doing my arm was round her waist and | 
had kissed her twice. She pretended to be very 
angry, but I only laughed the more, and at last 


| she told me how she had heard from Uncle 


Bob’s son, who stays at master’s mill, that I had 
gone along with him. Then she had made a lit- 
tle bundle of her nicest clothes and had followed 
us all the way, never saving a word, until she felt 
so cold in the morning she could not stay away 
any longerfrom the fire. When I asked her what 
| she had come for, she said: “ You would not 
have me Jet Aunt Betsy go away with all those 
babies and no one to take care of them? And 
then, might not somebody have come and fright- 
ened Mr. Paragon out of his wits and sent him 
home again crying?” At first I did not know 
how to take her, but there was something funny 
in her voice that I knew well enough from of 
old. So I jumped up, as quick as a squirrel, 
and before she knew what was coming I had my 
arms around her once more, and kissed her as 
hard as I could. We must have made some 
noise, for all of a sudden there was a crowd 
around us, and all cried out upon Flora and 
wanted to know how she got there and what she 
came for. 

We were still talking and laughing in the 
jolliest way, as if there was no trouble in the 
world, and we were down at a corn-shucking, 
when bang went a shot, and another, and before 
we knew what was coming the wood was full of 
smoke that could not get out fast enough through 
the branches of the pine-trees. We all stood 
still, and my heart beat fast enough, not that 
I was much afraid of the shooting, but I thought 
it might be the gray-jackets, and if they should 
catch us and carry us back! I would not have 
minded the going back so much, for I knew they 
would not have punished us, but I could not 


| have stood before master and seen him look at 


me again, as he did when he wanted me to come 
home with him from among the artillerymen. 
I did not stand long idly there, but I just took 
Flora’s hand and told her to come along, and 
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then I pitched Aunt Betsy and the little ones | no Yankees any where. We asked him to let 
into the earryall, and all the bundles I could) us have his potatoes, but he said he did not want 
find... I was as in a dream, but it was not long | to have any thing to do with runaway niggers, 
before the horses were put in, and Uncle Bob and was going away to leave us, when Uncle 
was cracking his whip, and we were running | Bob came up and asked him what he would 
after them as fast as we could. | take for them in greenbacks. When he heard 
When we were a little more quiet again we | us speak of greenbacks he became very polite at 
looked around, and then we found out that we | once, and sold them for ninepence to Uncle Bob, 
had left our friends the Yankees, and were quite | who made him promise to bring some fat mid- 
alone by ourselves. There were about five or | | dling and some corn-meal up to the old tobacco 
six colored ladies with us, some of them had | house, where we meant to spend the night. We 
babies on one arm and a big pile of clothes and | all went in there, and it was a nice enough place 
such things under the other; then there were | for us to get dry in; there was some hay in a 
one or two elderly men who looked scared and | lean-to on one side, and I made a nice little bed 
did not know, I believe, what they were doing, | for Flora; but we did not dare make a large 
except that they must go on, on until they | fire for fear they might see it at the house and 
got to the North; ; and lastly, there were three | send the overseer down to turn us out. Uncle 
or four little children who were just running Bob got his middling, and Aunt Betsy cooked 
along with the rest of them for the fun. After | all they had for herself and her children, asking 
a while I began to feel hungry, and when I | me and Flora to come up and helpourselves. I 
looked at Flora in the bright daylight I thought | did not like much going there, when there were 
she looked hungry too; at all events she was | so many others who had nothing at all to eat, but 
very pale and drooping, and I saw she had no | Uncle Bob told me to make no hesitation—he 
shoes on, and could hardly walk. I went to help | always loved big words—and to partake of his 
her, but she tried to hold up, and said it did not | victuals. I took Flora by the hand and pulled 
matter. I saw, though, it would matter pretty | her along with me to the fire. Aunt Betsy 
soon, for we had not a mouthful of bread nor | looked at us, and I thought she was going to 
meal among us, and, except Uncle Bob, who was | have a hearty laugh, but somehow there was 
rich enough, there was not one among us who | none of us that night could laugh heartily, and 
had any money. And here we were alone, left | we ate just to satisfy our hunger, but it did not 
by our natural friends and protectors, and not | taste good. Then we had a chew of tobacco, 
likely to be received on any plantation. | and Uncle Bob proposed we should sing a psalm 
It seemed that all of our party felt the same | about the mansions in the sky, and hallelujah, 
way, for no one said a word. Every now and | but we broke down pretty soon, and then we all 
then one of the children would begin to whine | lay down, one here, one there, as we were sit- 
and be told to hash up. Then some girl would | ting. I was tired enough, but I could not sleep ; 
laugh right out and suddenly stop short, as if | the thoughts would come into my head. I 
she was frightened at the sound of her own voice. | could not drive father and mother out of my 
Uncle Bob, who knew best, had his hands fall | head, and every time I sav them in my mind 
to drive his tired horses and to pull the carryall, | they looked so sad it made me feel very badly. 
with its heavy load, through the awfully bad Then the children cried and moaned and asked 
roads. I walked steadily on, Flora right be- | for something to eat; and some of the old ones 
hind me, Indian file, and what with the cold, | groaned too, and cried out: ‘*Q Lord, O 
drizzling rain, wetting us to the skin, and the | Lord a-mercy !”—it was very hard to hear it all 
loads of mud that stuck to our feet, and the | and not be able to help them in any way. So 
heavy thoughts that weighed on our minds, we | I was right glad when the mist broke in the 
did not make avery merry couple. I thought, | | morning and the sun rose, first red, like blood, 
every now and then, what a glorious time I | and looking as if it were angry at us, and then 
would have atthe North. I knew I could make | clear and bright, like the dayspring from on 
as good a shoe as any white man, and I thought | high. 
of a nice little shop I might have in Cincinnati, I ran down to the spring, where there was a 
where Peter Hite went when he was madc free, | plenty of water, to wash, and when I came back I 
and of Flora being my good wife, really married, | saw Flora talking very anxiously to Aunt Betsy. 
and the beautiful things I was going to buy for | They hushed up when I came near, but I could see 
her, sothatshe might look areal lady. Butin the | well enough that Flora had been crying, and 
midst of my thoughts I stumbled against a big, ‘that somebody had given her an old pair of 
old root, or Flora sighed behind me, and then | shoes that were twice as big as her feet. She 
coughed a little to put me on a false track, or did not have big splash-feet, like a field-hand 
asked me some question, to show that she was nigger woman, but hers were nice enough for any 
not sad at all, and my dreams were gone in a/| white lady. I felt mighty sorry for her; she was 
moment, and I saw all our troubles clear before | not accustomed at all to rough work, and down 
me again. at home she had hardly ever been sent out of the 
We tramped on until late in the evening, | house. I knew she could not stand it long, 
when we met an old field-hand, with a bag of | | and I was determined to make her go back. I 
potatoes on his back, who told us we were still | did not mean to speak to her directly. I knew 
eight miles from the canal, and that he had seen | | she would not listen to me if she once had made 
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up her mind; but I thought she would mind | along. Whenever we met a colored man we 
what Aunt Betsy would say to her. I took | asked him how far it still was to the canal, for 
the old lady aside, and told her all about my | | we knew we would meet the Yankees there sure 
fears and troubles, and she promised at once to | enough, and they would not let us starve, but 
talk to Flora and to persuade her to go home | give us all rations. Itseemed as if we were 
again. | never getting nearer to it, for every time we 

I went behind the big oak-tree, lest she should | asked it was still some four or five miles, maybe 
see me, and I noticed Aunt Betsy going up to| six. We met some white gentlemen, too, on 
her and talking to her very friendly and very | the road, but they just looked at us with stern 
soberly. ButI must have been too curious, for | faces and rode by. Once we came to a little 
no sooner had she ended than Flora comes | bit of a house by the way-side, and saw an old 
straight up to where I stood and said: ‘And | lady sitting by the door, ‘with a cat lapping up 


of all men, Oby, that you should want me to go 
back!” and with that she broke ont into such | 


| the milk ina gourd she held onherlap. I could 
not stand seeing that, so I walk by 2 to her and 


sobs and sighs that I did not know what to do, | | make her a polite bow, and say, ‘‘Oh, Missis, I 
and just had to beg her to stay and to go along | see youare a mighty good lady, won’t you be so 
with us. I told her I would stand by her as | kind as to give me a little of that milk for a poor 
long as I was alive, and she could trust me now girl who is half dead over yonder?” The old 
and forever. In the meantime they had all got- lady looked at me and then at Flora, who was 
ten ready to start, and as there was not much | | standing at the gate, staring with her big eyes 
over from last night for breakfast, we were soon | at the gourd as if she had never seen milk in 
on the tramp again. her life. Aftera while she said, ‘* Well, I don’t 
It was an awful time, though, we had; theroad | care; take it if you want it.” I was just tak- 
was worse than ever, for Sheridan’s men had | ing the gourd by the handle, being careful not 
been right ahead of us, and they had trampled | to spill a drop, when a great big man in a gray 
the mud knee-deep, and if the earryall once | uniform and a large revolver in his hand comes 
got into the ruts the army wagons had made, | out of the passage, and swearing at me, as they 
there was hardly any way to get it out again. | did in the army, says, ‘‘ Now, you rascal, you 
We were soon left behind, for we had to pull the | clear out here or I'll shoot you down like a dog!” 
horses out when they stuck fast, and to mend the | I felt so mad I would have liked to run up to him 
harness, that was all the time breaking, and take | and snatch the pistol out of his hand and shoot 
the rails from the fence and pry the carriage up | him myself; but I did not have the courage, that 
to let the poor starved horses pull it out again. is the truth of it, and I knew also I must not 
At last we came to a sandy stretch in the | get my friends into trouble before we got to the 
pine woods, where it was a little better, and as| soldiers again. When I came back to where 
we turned round a corner, there, right in the| Flora stood I saw she had dropped down upon 
fence, lay Aunt Pheebe, and by her side two of | a big rock they used to get on horseback by, 
her little babies, the one three years old and the | and when I spoke to her she said she could not 
other about nine months, and never a word did| get any further. That fiuished me, and I swore 
any oneofthem say. I went upto Aunt Phebe} to God Almighty I would have something for 
and shook her, and asked her what was the mat-| her or take a man’s life. But just then some- 
ter. At first she would not answer at all; at| thing came between me and her, and when I 
last, when Flora came up and whispered into her | looked up there was the old lady with the gourd 
ear, and begged her to speak to her, she said, | in her hand and a piece of corn-bread I had not 
very faintly, that she could not possibly go a step | seen before, and she.said: ‘‘ Never mind my son, 
further, and that she had not a drop of milk left | boy; he is in bad humor because all our serv- 
for her baby. Aunt Betsy came down too, and | ants have left us in a body yesterday and taken 
when she saw what was the matter, and turned | our horses with them. Poor child, what is the 
the children round and found them look ashy | matter with her?” And then she took Flora’s 
pale, she called for Uncle Bob and fell to ery- i it, r to sit 
ing bitterly. He came upslowly, and looked at | up and eat and not to cry any more. I talked 
them all withoutsayinga word. Thenhe pulled | to her too, and after a while she did set up, and 
the mother and the children together into the | the way the milk and the bread went! It would 
fence-corner and put a quarter, a silver quarter, | have been a pleasure to me to see how she en- 
into the hands of Aunt Phoebe and left her there. | joyed it; but I was terribly hungry myself, and 


We all followed him back to the carryall with | 
our hearts ever so heavy, but what could we do? | 
I asked Uncle Bob if he thought she would die ? 
He did not look at me at all, but just said in his 
beard, ‘*I don’t know; maybe she will, maybe | 
she won't ; perhaps it’s better for her to die than | 
to live on as she has done.” 

After that we were sadder than ever before. 
Poor Flora lost her big shoes every other step, 
and most of the ladies had to throw away their | 
bundles, and even then they could hardly get | 





I counted every mouthful she took and every 
gulp that went down. When she had done, 
she stood up and looked much better, and then 
she thanked the old lady, as she had learned to 
do from Miss Lucy. The old lady had big tears 
in her eyes and looked mighty sad; she said 
something about God’s Providence, which I did 
not understand, and about somebody’s being 
ground between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone, which, I think, is somewhere in the Bible. 

We had to walk fast enough to overtake the 
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others, who had gotten far ahead of us, and it was 
late in the evening when we saw them all stand- 
ing in a crowd together on a high place. The 
sun was just about setting, and the sky was 
golden, and as we looked at them we could see 
every ray of their clothes and every hair on their 
head. They all talked very loud, Uncle 
Bob, who seemed to be very We came 
up slowly, for we were terribly tired, and Flora 
could hardly drag foot after other 
When we came up to where they stood, we saw 
and there 
crying and 
others stood 


as could be. 


angry. 


one the 


we were on the side of the canal, on 
the tow-path sat Aunt Hannah, 
screaming all together, and the 
around her and looked as angry 

We pressed close up to Aunt Betsy, and I asked 
her in a whisper what was the matter. *Oh, 
Oby!” **just think of it, Aunt Han- 
nah was the first to see the canal, and she walks 
right up to where we now are and takes her poor 
little baby—it was not more than two months old 
—and before we knew what she was about she 
had thrown it into the water, it lies 
now. Oh, Oby, God 
have mercy upon us!” 

I could not say a word. I had never seen or 
heard of such misery in my life. Flora went 
quietly down to where Aunt Hannah was rock- 
ing herself, like a child, and then 
screaming out aloud, and sat down by her and 
tried to take her hands and to soothe But 
Aunt Hannah would not be she cried 
** Leave me you! leave me 
You don’t know what it is to have a baby and 
to see it die on your breast. She is hap 
down ther hoe n in 
this world. 
you leave me alone? or 
eat? I have not eaten any thing since day be- 
fore yesterday, not a mouthful. Oh, my baby, 
my baby! She was the sweetest child I ever 
had!” And with that she began screaming 
again, as if she were distracted. I could not 
stand it any longer; so I touched Flora and 
told her to come along, Uncle Bob was going 
and we must try to get something ourselves, or 
we would be starved too, or get mad like poor 
Aunt Hannah. 

Flora got wp and followed me, but she did not 
say aword, The tears were just running down 
her cheeks, and she did not mind it in the least. 
Uncle Bob was driving along on the tow-path, 
and we all followed in a long string, very slowly. 
At last we came to another turn, and there, 
right before us, lay a big mill, and behind it the 
town. On the mill-race stood a soldier in blue, 
and I could have shouted aloud, for now I knew 
our troubles would surely be at an end. I do 
not know what made me so bold, but I walked 
right up to the soldier and asked him if he did 
not know somebody that wanted a really good 
servant. He looked at me and then at Flora, 
who was standing behind me, and said: ‘‘ You 
mean two good servants, don’t you? I can’t 
afford keeping a servant, but there is the sutler ; 
I heard him inquire a little while ago for a han- 
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she said, 


and there 


these are awful times! 


weeping 


» her. 
soothe 1; 


out: alone, alone! 
pier 
e than she could ever have 

I only wished I was there too. Can't 


give me something to 
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as exactly 


good for, a ‘lor: ade beautiful 
I just aske¢ he sutler was, 
and when he showe the 
street a splendid t vm ule s, stand- 
ing before a large, fine house, and said t] 
the sutler’s wag 

and ran down as fast 

mules a 


what I was 
coffee. 


down 


iat was 


came between the 
a whole crowd of servant 
loor and crying out: 
me!” I thought it was al 
first and last chance, wl 

let go my hand and fell down lik 
r ght between the wheels of tl Te 
to lift her up, but there was rae a cr 
, and I th Heme 

Just then < 
the wagon poppe d his h 
i hg there, he aske d: 
man?” I told him 
IE could, and begged him for 
sake to help me, for Flora w: 
He laughed ped down 
ie swingle-trees, with a piece of hard ta k 
and a _ in the other. He 
out of the bottle into his hand and 
rubbed her head with it, then he pour 
down between her t 1, and when I co 


( 


nv 


the mules began to kick 
going to die right away. 
id been inside 
inds eing Flora ly § 
what is the matter, my 
well as mercy’s 
enough 


is sure 


ing and ste] leisurely 
over tl 
in one hand 
poured some 
ed some 
ild see 
next, she was ng =p with her he 

igainst the wheel, her eyes ¢ 

had been fast 
bread in her mouth. 


ning 
and munching 
I thanked the gentleman 
for having saved her life, but he only laughed 
the more. ‘Then he asked me if I was not hun- 
gry too; and before I could say a word hi 
ed a whole pile of crackers my hands. 
When Flora was all right again, he ed us 
were going to do with ourselves, and 
we told him as ld, for 
both mighty grateful him his kindness. 
Then he told us that he was the sutler 
and that if we promised to do well and be faith- 
ful servants to him he might find something to 
do for us both. He called to his clerk, who was 
in the house, and told him to see to it that we 
got a place to sleep in and some supper. When 
I looked a little around me I saw they had 
beautiful flag flying from the top of the h 

and that was the first ht I slept under 
Stars and Stripes, a free man. 


1 
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push- 
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what we 
we were 
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has come to be a proverb 
Shakspeare will 
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in many 


as a toad,” 
languages 


J 


have it that the toad is **‘ venomous” 


as well as 
“ugly.” Now h one ‘* Learned ‘The- 
ban” has endeavored to prove that the great 
dramatist was profoundly versed in legal lore, 
and another that he was ‘‘ well up” in medicine, 
and several,that he had fathomed the depths of 
theological science, no one has vet, as far as we 
know, attempted to show that he is to be accept- 


althoug 
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ed as authority in Natural History. <As,to toads, 
he is clearly wrong, saving the one point that 
Yet if the pro- 
verb, ‘* Handsome is that handsome does,” were 
literally true, the ‘Toad should be considered 
most comely; for there is not, as far as man- 
kind is concerned, a more well-behaved, harm- 
less, and useful creature upon earth. What 


bugs and insects would say of him, could tl 


they are indisputably ‘‘ ugly.” 


speak and write, is quite another question. 
Toads, considered from the human point of 
view, are quiet, unobtrusive, and disposed t 
keep out of every one’s way. They engage in 
no turmoils; rarely collect in 
stitute a social community ; 
posed to set at defiance any of the regulations of 
mankind. ‘They delight in cultivated grounds, 
but never to the disadvantage of the proprietor. 


numbers to con- 


nor are they dis- 


In the daytime they are rarely seen, unless an 
old log is rolled from its bed, a root wrenched 
from its place, or a stone is upturned which had 
been undisturbed for years. With extreme so- 
briety of deportment, a never-failing appetite, 
and unsurpassed digestive powers, they have 
been compared to aldermen, who are facetiously 
said to grow fat at the expense of the taxpayers. 
Like strect-watchmen, sleep through the day, 
but at dark take position for a beat. If undis- 
turbed, they sometimes occupy the same cozy 
residence under a door-step or some similar re- 
treat, from whence there is a communication 
with a garden, or any other equally agreeable 
foraging spot, for years in succession. 

Their longevity is uncertain ; but if it is true 
that they are occasionally found boxed up in the 
solid wood of immense trees, from whence they 
were incidentally liberated; or stranger still, 
discovered hermetically sealed in firm, compact 
stone, brought from deep excavations in the 
bowels of the earth alive, it is morally certain 
we have no data for determining their duration 
of life. 

Somewhere in the records of Natural History 
reference is made to a toad that was known to 
have resided thirty years in the same inclosure. 
Contrary to his usual custom, attracted by the 
sun's genial rays, he ventured out upon a grassy 
eminence near his hole. <A tame crow belong- 
ing to the same establishment pounced sudden- 
ly upon the unsuspecting patriarch, presumed to 
have been wrapt in contemplation, and unluck- 
ily picked out one cye. After that misfortune, 
being no longer able to catch food, in conse- 
quence of a disturbance in the focal axis of vi- 
sion, about to be explained, the poor creature was 
supposed to have died of starvation. 

From the revelations of geology the fact has 
been demonstrated that there was a time when 
the globe was in the complete possession of reptile 
monsters of gigantic size. They dragged their 
huge bodies through lacustrine swamps, under 
a torrid sun—rioting in universal slaughter 
among themselves. At that early condition of 
the earth's surface the batrachian. family was 
there, as large asa house. Such a declaration 
would be considered as ridiculous and incredible 


as Gulliver’s description of Brobdinag ay 
Lilliputs, were it not true that the actual 
remains of those mammoth reptiles were oy 
hibition in various cabinets, an undeniab] 
Our } 
representative of a great antediluvian ay 
but 
lineage. 
The Pipa, a huge toad of Surinam, a 

more broad, is a wonder in its way. Each 
on the back is really a cell, into which its 
obtain a lodgment after extrusion, by assistar 
of the male, where they are hatched, ar 


} 


young ones are carried about by the n 


dence of their former existence. 


are diminished shadows of 


with their heads out, enjoying the prospe 
she hops over field and moor. 

Toads, as well as frogs, subsist excl 
on living insects, 
ete., caught when out of their hiding-places, 
Nothing is more curious in their nature than tl 
well-established fact that they universally refus 
to feed on any thing that does 
ocular evidence of being alive. 
destined to keep down the too 
If, therefore, 
part from the instinct that governs them, 


as flies, bugs, worms, slugs 


not give to t! 

They were ya 
great | 
tion of insects. they were to ce 
feed indifferently on dead materials, n 
would fail to accomplish the desig 
plated. 

Such is the fact in regard to serpents. They 
only feed on living prey. Their eyes : 
deceived, and sometimes they may make a m 
take, as in the case of a boa-constrictor 
Boston, a few 


subsequently voided it unit 


whicl 
swallowed a woolen blanket in 
years since, and 
paire d. 

In consequence of this instinctive appetit 
living insects, a rapid digestion and cay 
membranous stomach, capable of remarka 
distention, toads are incalculably useful to 
gardener, by protecting his tender vines fro1 
their nocturnal depredations. 

Tree-toads carry on precisely the same usef 
function in the tops of fruit and forest trees 
Each toe is a perfect air-pump, enabling them 
to hold to a twig with extreme tenacity, as they 
leap from branch to branch in pursuit of game. 
The top of the head of the remora, a marin 
fish, is constructed upon the same principle. 
They fasten to any passing fish they choose, ar 
ride ad Lbitum, like Sinbad’s Old Man of the Sea, 
while there is pleasure in the excursion. 

Neither chemical compositions nor mechanical 
appliances, however ingeniously contrived, are 
to be compared with toads in the destruction of 
every kind of leaf-destroying, flower-gnawing, 
and fruit-biting bugs, flies, and their progeny. 
By an inherent predisposition, no better under- 
stood than why fishes or birds annually migrate, 
or the law by which a tortoise unmistakably 
finds its companion at the distance of miles ina 
locality it never saw, or where the mate was 
never before confined, the toad knows just the 
haunts of its prey. If openings are left under 
fences they will ultimately find them, pass into 
the garden noiselessly, and commence operations. 


} 
t 
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If the place is satisfactory, and they are unmo- 
lested, their excellent services may be depended 
upon through future successive seasons. 

Immediately after an evening shower they 
might be collected in baskets and transferred to 
the turnip-lot, the cucumber, melon, cabbage, 
and squash yards. No educational preparation 
is required. If the picking is good they mani- 
fest no desire to leave. In one night a single 
toad, taking his position by the vine-hill, would 
destroy more bugs than thirty active men in 
twice the number of hours. There is no over- 
statement of their powers in this commendatory 
notice of their beneficial efforts. 

Toads and frogs catch their prey with the 
point of the tongue. It is a marvelously con- 
structed organ—occupying but little room just 
within the tip of the under-jaw—appearing like 
a small fleshy eminence on prying open the 
mouth. It is singularly elastic, and may be 
projected at the pleasure of the animal, from 
one to six and eight inches, and perhaps more. 
Unlike the tongue of other animals the point 
is directed toward the gullet. The projectile 
force is exerted with the quickness of a flash of 
light. An extremely tenacious secretion ex- 
udes from it, so sticky that the slightest touch 
with the object to which it is thrust holds it 
firmly, while the contraction of the fibres instan- 
taneously delivers the struggling captive exactly 
at the opening of the fauces, where ‘it is taken 
off, as our teeth detach a morsel from the tines 
of a fork. The muscular tissues of the tongue 
of the ant-bear, the snout of the tapir, the 
cleft upper lip of the camel, the tongue of the 
giraffe, and the trunk of the elephant, are simi- 
lar in their anatomical composition. Each 
serves as a sensitive, prehensile finger. 

Again, there is a peculiar prominence of the 
eyes in the batrachians. The globes seem to 
be fixed quite outside the skull instead of being 
confined within bony orbits. This gives them 
a wider range of vision—full two-thirds the arc 
ofacircle. It might be adduced as a splendid 
illustration of Divine care in making ample pro- 
vision for securing to the individual the means 
for providing for its necessities, although a sin- 
gular departure from an apparently normal plan 
in respect to the visual organs in other animals. 
It sees its prey from all directions at the same 
instant, and calculates accordingly. In chame- 
leons with a similar prominence, the eyes move 
independently of each other—hence they act- 
ually look two ways at once. 

The visual axis, or point where both eyes 
meet on the object, is exactly at the distal ex- 
tremity of the extended tongue; and so it is with 
the eyes of birds—the focus of distinct vision 
being at the tip of the bill—thus they see to 
pick up very small particles. But the poor toad 
of whom we have spoken, whose eye was picked 
out by a crow, on being tempted by a struggling 
fly on the point of a needle, invariably missed 
the hit; and as thongh reflecting upon the cause 
of the mishap, turned about an inch to the right 
and struck again, each time falling short about 


1@ experimenter who 
adjusted the dainty morsel purposely to ascertain 
whether the hungry unfortunate had reasoning 
elements, came to the conclusion that the differ- 
ence between instinct and mental action are not 
within the ready grasp of philosophers. In seiz- 
ing a fly, for example, on the floor, within an inch 
of their nose, the tongue resembles a red narrow 





the same distance. 


leaf as it is thrown out—searcely an inch long. 
Perhaps the next insects may be taken sever 
inches distant. Thus the distance is measured 
with an accuracy exceedingly surprising. It 
never goes by the object, or falls short. 

Soth toads and frogs extrude their 
still water, to be hatched by solar heat. 
drop their eggs in water, ordinarily in those 
stagnant places occupied by frogs, but the young 
leave and never afterward return to it, as soon 
as their tadpole transformation is finished. 
Sometimes a string of eggs one or two yards in 





length may be seen. Frogs’ eggs are mixed up 
in mass of gelatinous matter; hence it is easy to 
determine to which they belong. 

When tadpoles leave the shell they breathe 
by gills, and feed at first on the gelatinous mass 
in which long strings of eggs are entangled. 
Nearly ninety days are represented to be neces- 
sary to bring about a change in their respiratory 
apparatus to make them air-breathing. In the 
mean while four limbs are gradually developed, 
which existed from the beginning in an embry- 
otic form. First the hind legs appear, and 
next the arms, which protrude through natural 
openings in the skin—as a gentleman slips his 
arms through hemmed slits in his cloak. And 
finally the tail is gradually absorbed. At onc« 
they emerge from the water, the lungs are in- 
flated, the gills close, never again to move, and 
the toad and frog thus become ever after air- 
breathing, carnivorous reptiles. 

Neither of them are amphibious, as vulgarly 
supposed, inhaling either air or water, as most 
convenient. They breathe exclusively through 
minute nostrils till the mouth is distended, when 
by acts of the will it is foreed into the mem- 
branous Inngs—the whole mouth performing 
the office of a bellows. On imparting its oxy- 
gen to the blood, the air is expelled by a con- 
traction of the muscles of the abdomen. 

Such are some of the singular metamorphoses 
those apparently insignificant, harmless reptiles 
undergo. It is said by some authorities that 
four years are required to give a perfect devel- 
opment so that they are capable of propagating 
the race. 

They have a single heart and cold blood. 
Their vital tenacity is such that the oxygen 
taken into the circulation by a single breath 
will suffice to maintain life for months in succes- 
sion. In diving, therefore, it is merely sus- 
pended respiration. On rising, however long 
they may have been submerged, oxygen is de- 
manded again. 

Water must be introduced into the system to 
dilute their food, and yet they can not drink by 
the mouth. It is imbibed by cutaneous absorp- 
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tion. Thus it reaches the stomach to facilitate 
digestion. In showery weather, in summer, 
shoals of young toads are hopping about in great 
glee. The object is to be refreshed with pure 
water, which, pattering on their backs, is rap- 
idly appropriated within. It is by that sin- 
gular cutaneous provision for absorbing fluids 
that they may have survived for centuries, if 
life with them is thus prolonged, by absorb- 
ing vitalizing properties from the atmosphere, 
through minute crevices in apparently solid rock, 
or the capillary tubes of mammoth trees. 

Those unsightly excrescences which stud the 
backs of old toads particularly, are not cells for 
s¢ creting a poisonous fluid, which they can eject. 
Shakspeare gave currency to a prevailing pre- 
judice on that account, common in his day, which 
has been transmitted to ours. But it is an error 
made classical. 

We are taught by these investigations that 
even the insignificant toad may be turned to 
practical account. Unobtrusive, 
character, never interfering beyond his appoint- 


positive in 
ed sphere, it accomplishes the business for 
which it was intentionally designed, viz.: to 
keep insects within reasonable bounds of con- 
trol, that their excessive multiplication should 
not operate to the permanent disadvantage or 
extinction of tender plants or other races. In 
various ways they subserve the best interests of 
the farmer and garden. ‘They are as important 
in one specific direction as the birds in another, 
when unmolested and allowed to act out their 
own instinctive disposition. 


COST OF A HOME. 


T is all very well to talk about the opportuni- 

ties—the enjoyments which young unmarried 
men have within their reach. But libraries 
and model coffee-shops don’t sew on buttons, 
nor is it without the help of the most lively im- 
agination that a clerk, or indeed any other sensi- 
ble person, can perceive his beau-ideal of a lit- 
tle household angel in the green spectacled fe- 
males who preside at the dingy lecture-room just 
around the corner. As applied to unmarried 
men in general, and to clerks in particular, to 
all the associations and societies which have for 
their aim the amelioration of the condition of 
such people—to all such societies that fail to 
furnish a home for a man, we have one grand 
objection to offer: It don’t ps As far as ex- 
pression goes, the term is very vulgar; but it is 
telling—it is true. To be informed that one 
never misses that which one has never possessed 
is small consolation for a homeless man, be- 
cause, in his case, the assertion is false every 
time that he is impressed with the comparative 
conditions of life; and such impressions are of 
hourly occurrence. And if this were not the 
case, it would require the liveliest imagination 
conceivable in order to discover home life in the 
fashionable arrangement which determines his 
birth, marriage, and death to take place within 
the walls of a boarding-house. 
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The problem to be solved, is to asce rtair 
pecuniary minimum that will serve as an assured 
basis of a private household, or home ; or, in « 
er words, to enumerate the items comman 
our attention, 
the 7 
comprehensive as a treatment of the most } 


and with the synthesis to 


reader with a form 


diable ills ( f the class of men and women Ww 


cause we are advocating. 
Giving our ol sa direct 


let us assume $2000 to be the 


servatior applicat 
income of a1 
desirous of enjoying life in the true sense of t 
word, and let us likewise suppose him, thr 
have laid up that amount 
ing the cighteen months previous to his 1 


rigid economy, to 

riage. He will then desire to invest his mor 

in a manner calculated to render him, in tir 

independent of the pre arious condition of house. 

holders in general, to say nothing of the wij 

ductive demands which are annually made vy 
The 

in a 

a man the air of substantialness that } 


his income in the form of house rent. 
session of even a modest building site 
gives ; 
ly belongs to owners of real estate; and possess- 
ing a lot in 
from all liabilities, the proprietor will expericr 
no difficulty in finding persons willing to 
gage upon the lot 


a respectable neighborhood, f 


vance $2500 on a mort 


upon the house which is to be built. Al 
some of the car routes of Brooklyn, within a 


hour’s ride of the city of New York, 
25 x 100 feet can be pm 
of $500 per lot ; 
to spend £1500 on furniture 
nominated ** cottage furniture” 
statement would be an exhibit of the 
his $2000 and of the money raised for buildi 
purposes : 


ased for the cash pi 

and granting the house oy 

(such as is de- 
} —- 
OM] 


outlay 


Cash paid for building lot.... 
66 % niture senwe 

e and lot for 5 

for 3 year 

This statement shows the entire property to 
be worth $1500 more than the mortgage call 
for, should the furniture be included; and inas 
much as $400 per annum is regarded as a rent 
so low that many persons are anxious to take a 
lease for a considerable number of years upon a 
dwelling at this figure, it is most reasonable to 
apply the same amount toward the canceling 
of the mortgage suggested—which, indeed, can 
be very nearly accomplished within the time 
The schedule of payments on 
the following page involves the principle sug- 


£ 


above specified. 


gested. 

According to the rule there employed it is evi- 
dent that the canceling figure will be $191 56 
in excess of the previous yearly sum of $400, or, 
in other words, $591 56 will be the amount of 
the final payment upon the mortgage. 

To a foreigner newly arrived in the city of 
New York, and ignorant of the domestic evils 
that reign in this land of plenty, it must appear 
highly absurd that a man enjoying an income 
of $2000 per annum should be forced to apply 
extraordinary ingenuity in the decent mainte- 
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nee of his family In London, in a healthy | pense. ‘Thus, for the first few years, the reason- % 
and respectable neighborhood within thirty or | able annual outlay for the necessaries and the ! 
forty minutes’ walk of the commercial portion | comforts of life can be rated at an aggregate E % / 
f the city, $300 per annum is regarded as a| sum of $1500 per three persons, and about $500 a e 
very respectable rental. Living in general is | per each extra couple of adults that might be a SPs 
not high; so that a- man with a yearly salary | added to the family circle. As regards food, 
of £300 can afford to keep house and to enjoy | fuel, and a moderate indulgence in the luxuries 
some of the luxuries even of life. But in the | of life, the military tables of subsistence furnish 
city of New York, under the present system of | us an excellent guide to the rule of quantity ; 
management, the equivalent sum of $1500 goes | and if to these we add an acknowledged judicious 
no distance at all toward the support of an es- | outlay upon wearing apparel, we can not great- Ee 
tablishment. But this condition of affairs can | ly err in our estimate of cost of the entire re- “4 
not exist forever. The yearly increase of build- | sponsibilities entailed upon domestic life. We mags 
rs in the city of London, even relatively con- | here offer the reader a fairly estimated table of ; 
sidered, is quite equal to that of the city of New | the quantity of provisions (and their prices) nec- 
York—a fact that goes to show that, while there | essary for the sustenance of three persons during 
ars to be no ordinary prescription to the !a single week. The rule of quantity is founded 
growth of a city, the maximum valuation of | upon ‘*The Revised Regulations of the Army 
real estate, in a given locality, is speedily reach- | of the United States (pages 277, 279, 280). 
ed, and that a subsequent inflation in its rate | Philadelphia, 1861.” We have based the prices 
if value is but a temporary evil. The fact like- | upon what tradesmen term ‘‘a wholesale pur- 
wise shows that the magnitude of a city depends | chase” of all imperishable articles of food, and 
not upon a positive and absorbent wealth of its | the perishable articles are rated at the retail 
lenizens, but upon enterprise founded on a| prices demanded for first-class provision. : 
partial money basis. Leaving the present ex- Inasmuch as priees are variable, while the 2B 
treme inflation of prices « rely out of the ques- | official titles of given quantities are invariable, : 
tion, it is fair to presume that, eventually, the | the rules of relative quantity, and consequently ° 
valuation of real estate in New York will be | of price, can always be predetermined by the 
coincident with that of London to-day, and con- | following table, which we give from The Revis 
sequently the average of every description of } Regulations, ete. The only precaution to bi 
rates will correspondingly decrease. taken in calculating the various quantities is to 
To have a home without a majority of un-| deduct one-tenth the weight or measure from 
necessary luxuries is called, nowadays, a sort | each item, as the military excess allowed for 
offense against society. And yet we do not | wastage. 
think a man will greatly err in braving Mrs. | rations for one Person for a single Portion of an 
Grundy and seeking his terrestrial heaven in a common Article of Food 
neat, substantial frame dwelling twenty-five fect Description Snaiaian, Tainan r 
front by thirty-five or forty feet in depth. The ore j.. | wl 
house would be small, but large enough to fall | | Beef J + helena iat v1 _ 
under the title of being respectable; and the | | snow Aegan ( . . _ 
fact of its being of wood does not prevent its | | \ 1.6 
being the abode of refined people, who, rather | | i 
than to let Happiness shiver on the broad stairs | | 2 ; 
of ideality, are sensible enough to seek, in a | nd 
Christian spirit, a reasonable amelioration of Pr aes 2 
their condition, and to surround themselves || Mixed vegetables...........-| + Ee i 
with the blessings of domestic life. | ' ‘ 
Whatever care children may require, until The results here obtained show the average 
they shall have reached a considerable age, they | of table expenses for three adults to be about 
demand but a small figure of the domestic ex- | $2 41 per day, if the provision be properly pur- 
Payments on Interest and Principal of Mortgage on $2500, dating from May, 1867, to May, 1875. yes 
). [Oo FP SPE ree $2500 00 interest due (7 per cent.), 1868 ie 
Payment, May, 1868.... 5 00 of.... $400 ial 
00 “ “ 1869... i | 
" May, 1869. ... 75 4 i 
“ “ 1870... : 
“ May, 1870... aa 
“ “ 1871 8 
“ May, 1871... 14) 
“ “ 1872 t 
‘© May, 1872... 400 Mn 
“ “a 187 
“ May, 1873... : 100 
“ ‘ 1874 62 54 a4 
% May, 1874.... 337 66 “ . 400 Me 
552 86 “ 1875 8 Tu ie 
“ = May, 1875... 861 30 _361 30 ones 0 : if 
FS 56 ? i | 
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veyed and not intrusted to servants. The total | A bushel of beans weighs 60 pounds. 
yearly expenditure would therefore be set down Ee a eae waa is. 
as below. © & dried peaches weighs | 

The excess above alluded to will frequently | * “dried apples weig I 
be found to be far greater than one-tenth ; as for er ee cane 
instance, in the case of flour, which is not com- The price of a given vegetable know1 
monly used for domestic purposes except for the | thence arrive at the value of a single ratio 
making of pies and other luxuries, bread being | These facts, which we have broucht te 
purchased as a general rule. If there exists | from reliable sources, show conclusi 
any doubt regarding the quantity or number of | lies within the power of clerks 
rations contained in a bushel of the solid v« ge- lessen the ills with which their 
tables, we may again quote the same authorities | bittered. But though the mere px 


by stating, that home is a matter for self-congratulation, 


Table and Household Exp nseR, 
Three Meals. Sunday. Roasting Beef. 5 ths., @ 35 cents per 

Mackerel. 1 Ib. } 15 cents per tt 

Potatoes. 1} tb., @ $1 50 pert 
Vegetables< Onions. } tb., @ 15 25 per bus hel . 
Vegetable luxuries . 
Bread. 2} loaves, @ 10 ce 
Milk. 1 quart, @ 10 cents - 
| Sugar (Stuart's A). 12} 0z., @ 15 


Cold roast beef 
Fresh fish. 1}! 
Vegetables in 
Necessaries 
Dessert and spice 


Soup from bo 
jeef-steak. . 
Vegetables in geners 
Necessaries .... 
Dessert 


> Meals. vsday. Corned Beef. 
“ Cabbage 
Vegetables ir 


Three Meals. y. ‘ish. > @ 12 cents 
{ able, split pea, or bes 
ables in general (in 


Desse rt 


Three Meals. Saturday. Stewed beef (from round) , 
Vegetables, necessaries, dessert, and 14 Ib, f ste ak or mutt 


Table expenses for 565 days, @ $2 41 per day. 
( lothing for “self per each 18 mo nths » $150) z 
“Wife” ipo; Per annum... 
Physician's service 
Pew-rent for two persons, @: Pad) ) per annum, 
Philharmonic subscription (including car fare) 
Library subscription 
Car and Ferry fare to and from business ¢ 309 days) 
Servant hire, @ $8 per month 
Two cords of split wood, @ $18 00.... 
Coal for kitchen range (865 days), 9 tons, | @ $s! 
‘+ * portable furnace in basement, ¢ 
Kerosene oil,* 1} pints per day (3 
Water rates (on two-story dwelling). 
Insurance on house (} of 1 per cent. 
“ ** furniture (three-fifths oft ‘per cent 
Taxes on assessed value of property 3 per cent. on $3000) .. 
Payments on principal and interest of mortgage 


en < — 


The absurd rates demanded by the city gas corporations has led us to substitute the much-vilified burning fluid 


It is not the uze, but the abuse of this article that has caused so much destruction to life and property. 
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not in itself the ultimatum that is within their 
reach. ‘To this class of beings appears to be in- 
trusted the duty, the privilege, of maintaining 
an intellectual home. YPossessing all the suscep- 
‘hility to refinement that characterizes the ma- 








rity of people born in a more fortunate condi- 
tion of life, and yet flung, as it were, upon the 


very edge of a class that has want and vulgar 
for its companions, the people whose 





nove 
port we are advocating stare the misfortunes 
of the latter class in the very face, and are 
thoroughly alive to the benefits, the social edu- 
cation, which their more fortunate fellow-creat- 
ures al 
trouble, ‘is it necessary that the children of pa- 
rents in narrow circumstances should receive 
a wretched primary education; or because 
s a rule followed by the greater portion of the 


re able to buy. 








wealthy classes, is it obligatory upon clerks to 
trust an expensive school with the inculcation 
of those moral and esthetic refinements which 
are most properly acquired at the mother’s 
knee? ‘The instant we make home influence and 
(even a partial) home education the foundation 
of family government, the question of domestic 
life assumes a light wholly differing from that 
in which it is commonly viewed. 
gard to people so immediately connected with 
the extremes of the whole community, so con- 
siderable in number, and so impressible as the 
class to which we have dedicated our article, 
their establishment in the domestic scale of life, 
and the infusion of such principles throughout 
the body, must unquestionably affect in a bene- 
ficial manner the entire chain of society. For 
the present we must conclude with the remark, 
that while something remains to be done for this 
numerous class of individuals, much remains to 
be undone. It ought to be an empty regret for 
us, if the sister of our belle idéale chooses to 
marry the rich Smith, or if Miss Jones, who is 
“such a perfect lady,” disdains to live in a cot- 
tage, or indeed in any thing short of a boarding- 
house, ‘‘a darge one, where there is plenty of 

ty.” There is no dearth of sensible Miss 
Smiths, and da belle idéale will find that all the 
men are not geese. The truth is, that there is 
so much real misery in humbug, and such 
thorough humbug at the bottom of our little 
miseries, that it is a subject for wonder why 


SOc 


But if one is to borrow | 


| ders of Truth had been hurled : 
| will not be hay py because we can not a 
And with re- | 


| neighbors. 


sensible men and women have not called a con- 
vention and tumbled the betinseled deity down 
the back stairs of so And especially when 
humbug is involved in the subject under con- 
sideration, in nine cases out of ten, if a man 
and woman have just cause for mutual love, 
they are fools not to be happy together under 
merely tolerable circumstances, instead of living 
separate in the tinsel of a condition not far re- 
moved from that which they appear so heartily 
to dread. And if it will superinduce the over- 
throw of the god Hvcmpua from his pedestal in 
the hearts of such men and women, we 
them that their determined sta 
tic condition will be 
spectable than the flimsiness with which they 
envelop their stilted, unreal course of life, the 
veil of which is penetrated by every body except 
themselves. 


ietv. 


assure 


us in the d 


IMCs- 


immeasurably more re- 


The fiat of a self-constituted Orin- 
10N has promulgated laws as groundless in just- 
ness as the claim by which it sways the silly 
multitude. A false and irresponsible order of 
society brands 1 
invention, 


witha peculiar term of its own 





and we tremble as though the thun- 
iinstus. We 
d to 
torture ourselves with the criticisms of envious 
It is the old story of ‘the man, the 
boy, and the ass,” 








rehearsed in broadcloth and 


}cheap finery; but with ‘*The Moral” left out. 
| It is so comme i faut to smother ‘* The Moral” 
} under gingham and home-spun; to say nothing 


of lugging into the presence of refined society 
such vulgarities as the being who travels night- 
ly to his haven of rest, the welcome voices that 
greet his return, the conviction that the word 
home sounds no longer like a mockery in the ear 
—the quaint adage, that ‘‘ home is home, be it 
ever so homely.” 

Life is but an imperfect labor if it does not 
involve the highest duties of its state. Like a 
butterfly, we may flutter along the surface of the 
social state, and paint our wings with a thou- 
sand hues; but we gather no treasure in our 
summer day, and an after-season will sweep us 
beneath the dead leaves, an unsightly, nameless 
worm. The man who can be happy at a cheap 
price is a fool to pay roundly for the certainty 
of being miserable; and those who will be fools 
must suffer the penalty. 
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FLUNG out, a poor waif, on the Stream of Time— 
The rushing river of Might and Mind— 
She rests where Old Trinity's sweet bells chime: 
A young girl, helpless, poor, and blind. 
A spray of bead-work her fingers hold, 
Which she fashions to trinkets fine and small: 
Oh who shall guess what prayers are told 
As she counts her beads by the church-yard wall! 


Little by little, and tier on tier, 
She builds as a wild-bird builds her nest; 
While unfledged hopes and nameless fears 
Flutter out from her brooding breast. 
O’er her cheeks the flickering sunlight glows; 
Hot tears on her thin hands sparkling fall; 
While the throbbing city ebbs and flows 
Past the maiden that weaves by the church-yard wall. 


Six pretty globelets of pearly white, 

With one of gold—and the mesh is made; 
In the Dead-Sea waves of her endless night, 
Netting—how vainly!—for daily bread. 
Wan thoughts, like birds o’er a sunset pool, 

Dimple her features, thin and small, 
While the human tide whirls on to its goal, 
Blind to the woe by the church-yard wall. 


Alas! for the Blind that will not see!— 
Alas! for the Deaf that will not hear!— 
While want and woe and misery 
Darken the daylight and stun the ear. 
More hope for the Heathen, with never a creed, 
Who basks in God's sunlight, that shines o’er all, 
Than the Christians that pass in the hour of 
The poor that starves by the church-yard wall. 


i 
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Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


\ 7 E hope that none of our British cousins were 
1 to smile 
royal visitor, Queen Emma of the Sandwich Islands. 
True wisdom, the philosophers tell us, is to make 
the most and the best of what you have. 
our British brethren, who have the privilege of 
maintaining royalty of the very first order—who 
keep a Queen and Princes and Princesses, and roy- 
al Dukes and Duchesses and Highnesses at an enor- 


dispos at our enthusiasm over our 





Of course 





mous expense—who pay for royal palaces and cas- 


tles and seats at discretion, besides exhibiti 





royal crown under a glass case in the Tower—will 
think, in their own expressive phrase, ‘* small beer” 
r raptures over her Sandwich Majesty. They 
have bought the right to be critical in such mat- 
narchical critics should rem 
us never saw a Queen, and we 
very 


indeed if we expect, even when we die, to go 


of « 
ters. ir m 
ber that most of 
have been carefully taught that we must be 





> 
ut ot 


good 
to Paris and see a real Emperor and Empress; 
while, perhaps, superior and prolonged virtue may 
carry us so lar as beyond the Rhine to behold an 
actual Serene Highness of Schlippen-Schloppen, or 
a Grand Duke of Pumpernickle, in the fles! But 


nes. 
possibilities, mere- 


these are visions of ecstasy—th 
ly, of another and a! 

The truth is, that our erate and unsophistic- 
ated tastes in rovalty would be satistied by a King 
of the Cannibal Islands, if we could do no better. 
We had, indeed, a few years since the opportunity 
of contemplating a living Prince of Wales; and of 
the large crowds with which New York 
ery fresh spectacle that which waited for his coming 





greets ev 
seemed to be the largest. It fille l doors, windows, 
roofs, steps, sidewalks, lanterns, posts, awnings, 
trees, ood-humored and well- 
behaved a throng as the sun ever shone upon. A 
spectators had seen the 


railings, and was as 


large part of those amiable 
mermaid, and the Albinos, and the fat 
the stuffed elephant at Barnum’s, for twenty-five 
cents, and here they -such is the benignity 
of Providence to a model republic—about to behold 
a living royal Prince gratis. The faithful histori- 
an will record that they were worthy the high priv 
As for the elect damosels who afterward 


woinan, ar 





were 


ilege. 
danced with him, and broke down in his august so- 
ciety through the impromptu floor of the late la- 
mented Academy of Music, they preserve the inci- 
dent doubtless in sacred family tradition, and the 
memory will be transmitted to the ultimate gener- 
In- 
deed there are matrons comely and gracious still to 





ations of their houses as a precious heir-loom. 


be encountered in the most perfumed circles, who 
have the air of peculiar darlings of fortune, and 
bear themselves with a mien of affable superiority 
to all contemporary events, but the secret of whose 
beatification is not comprehended until they are 
pointed out with awe as partners of the Prince de 
Joinville at Mrs, ’s famous ball of a quarter 
of a century ago. Did any of those mild matrons, 
who might have been at Washington four years 
since, recognize in a very quiet, very deaf old gen- 
tleman, who went about modestly peering into ev- 
ery thing, the royal and gallant sailor Prince of that 
earlier, rosy time ? 

The British brother who feels that he has an un- 
divided thirty millionth part of interest in the re- 
motest Plantagenet or princely Tudor, was doubt- 
less inclined to smile at the idea of a grand-daugh- 





ter of more or less honest John Young. 
Jack tar, appearing as a queen, and y 
ing audience to the special embassador of th¢ M 
Foreign Affairs of the United States r 
fully inviting her to become the guest of the ; 
gut the same brother would kneel, ting]j 
with delight at the overpowering condescension 
the Empress of France should proffer 
hand to salute. And why not the grand-da ( 
of John Young as well as Miss Montijo? Nay. , 
not Victoria, Defender of the Faith, descend t 
grand staircase at Windsor Castle, and offer her j 
effable cheek to the oscular salutation of Miss M 
tijo’s husband? That was not only right, but rig 
royal, by the etiquette ; yet who was that hus! 
but the n¢ 
lery ? 

That is only saying that the most un 
All royalty has a-be. 

ginning, good British brother. ‘ 











ister of 


Z 


tion. 


him her lilk 


phew of a Corsican lieutenant of artil- 





oak springs from an acorn. 
Kings first cr 


themselves, as the Corsican lieutenant did with ¢ 
iron crown of Lombardy at Monza. Indeed, on] 
those who are able to crown themselves found 1 


lines, and *‘ King by the grace of God” really meat 








only king by the grace of an ancestor's right arm 
or ¢ brain. That grim j r, Count Orl 
n Bismarck, who has been turning Germany 





rope upside down, says with a fine feudal air 
‘*Prussian monarchs have received, not from t 
people, but by Divine Grace, a practically unlimit- 
ed power, a portion of which they have voluntaril 
granted to the people.” | 





Felix Holt would treat tl 
Herr Count’s remark with exactly the respect it 





serves by saying, ‘* Grace of fiddlestick! Ile ¢ 
his power from the elbow grease of the old Cou 
of Brandenburg.” And when we have come so f. 
why is not that original ointment of royalty as r 


spectable in a British sailor as in a German man-at- 


arms, or a Corsic 





an lieutenant ? 

In a late admirable letter from Paris we r 
with ardor and satisfaction, that the ruler of | 
has usually one or two kinds of soup 
plate of roast, and a chop, at dinner, with alight pud- 
ding and perhaps a crumb of old cheese by 
But we 


a bit of fish, a 





way ol 


dessert. confess reading with an equally 


respectful awe that the dowager ruler of the Sand- 
wich Islands “ partook heartily of gumbo soup, 
chicken, green pease, succotash, and all the other 
delicacies of the season.” in- 





Our kind Parisian 
formant, writing to the papers, also described tl 
country costume of the Corsican lieutenant’s neph- 
ew. He wears high boots, it seems, of convenient 
material and forn he rides to hunt 
park at Compiegne—a domain which is kept for hi 
by the people of France in gratitude for his gr 
But Mr. Jenkins, our amiable fel- 
low-citizen, conveys no less gratification in inform- 
ing us that ‘‘ Her Majesty wore for the drive in the 
Park a black and steel-gray grenadine dress, of 
small pattern, with a Japanese cloak of the same 
material, trimmed handsomely, and a black velvet 
jockey hat with black and white feathers. Also 
dark kid gloves, and a single jewel of unusual brill- 
iancy fastened in the collar of the dress at the 
throat.’’ Mr. Jenkins reserves the following fact 
bonne | “Her visiting cards have a 
mourning border, in memory of his /ate Majesty, 
husband of Queen Emma, King Kamehameha IV., 
now dead.” Mr. Jenkins, of Paris, does not speak 


. } 
in tl 


when 











public services. 


as a ouche: 
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of the visiting cards of his Imperial personage; but 
thev too, without doubt, have a mourning border in 
memory of the fellow-Frenchmen of his Majesty 
who died suddenly of grape-shot in the streets of 
Paris on the 3d and 4th of December, 1852, and for 
those who more lingeringly perished at Cayenne 


host 





As for the public services of the two potentates, 
Her Majesty the Queen, as Mr. Jenkins further 
states, being a dowager, ‘‘and not having any af- 
fairs of state to engross her attention—she being a 
sincere Christian, as above stated,” is a member of 
the Episcopal Church, and is engaged in raising 
money for the propagation of Episcopal Christianity 
in her soft and sunny realms. In England Ier 
Sandwich Island Majesty was honorably received 
by Her Britannic } id obtained about fifty 
thousand d lars for her plous purpose. Her im- 
perial cousin of France is also engaged in propaga- 
ting his gospel of Csarism by the pen and other-., 
wise, both at home and abroad. He has undertaken, 
the one hand, a mission to the barbarous Mex- 
icans, and, on the other, he is striving for the conver- 
sion of savage Republicans, and the gay and gallant 
nation, more used than we to such luxuries as kings 


and elsewhere. 











ajesty 

















and emperors, foots the little bills. 

The British brother and cousin may smile; but 
her Majesty in steel-gray grenadine, and busy, in 
her Japan se cloak and black velvet joc key -hat, 





th black and white feathers, in teaching Hich- 
rch Christianity to the soft Pacitie Islanders, 
has quite as satisfactory a patent of royalty, if not 
juite so ancient and dusty, as the Hohenzollerns, 
the Hapsburgs, the Braganzas, or the Bonapartes. 
Guelphs their representative is also a 
ionored and beloved, and there shall be no 
ns, Sut the mot of the old statesman is 
an ever the motto of modern conviction, 
uur Majesty's self is but a ceremony.” If the 
British and other foreign brethren prefer to main- 
tain it at its necessary expense, of which the money 
is the smallest part, we will not quarrel. We are 
wholly content to indulge in the ceremony no fur- 
ther than in following with attention Mr. Jenkins’s 
graphic account of the royal progress of her Sand- 
wich Island Majes 














y at her own cost. 





A creat historical event has occurred since our 
last talk, and it has been received almost as a mat- 
ter of course, The distance between Europe and 
America has been practically annihilated ; the At- 
lantic ocean has been abolished; steam as an agent 
of communication has been antiquated; we read 
every morning the previous day’s news from Lon- 
don or Paris, and there is no excitement whatever. 
Searcely a bell has rung or a cannon roared. Not 
even a dinner has been eaten in honor of the great 
event, except by the gentlemen immediately con- 
cerned; and the salvo of speeches which usually 
resounds upon much inferior occasions from end to 
end of the country has been omitted. Indeed, the 
first thing was caviling and sneering, and an in- 
sinuation that the ocean telegraph was no ‘‘ great | 
shakes” after all. Persons of a cynical turn, how- 
ever, observed that the defamatory strain proceeded 
from the newspapers, upon which the success of the | 
enterprise imposed a heavy outlay. For the in- | 
satiable public must have all the news at the old | 
expense; and experience has demonstrated that, 
to the public, no news is worth more than three or 
five cents. 

Indeed, the possible results of the immediate 








union of the two continents are so incalculable that 
all the commentators have avoided speculation. 
They will be so rapidly developed that we can well 
wait. The first and inevitable consequence has 
been the swe g away of the old and intense gen- 
eral interest in the heading of ‘* Three days (more 
or less) later from Europe,” which has so long her- 
alded the arrival of the ocean steamers. The steam- 
ers bring the cream no longer. That is shot elec- 
trically under the sea, and the ships sudd 
vey only skim milk. They are yet y 
who remember the arrival of the Sirius 
Liverpool and the Great Western. 
was the occasion of a thousandfold gr 
ment than the laying of the cable. Yet if some 
visionary enthusiast had said to his friend as they 
watched with awe the steaming in or out of those 











huge ships, ‘‘ Before we are bald or gray we shall 
look upon these vessels as we now look from the 


] 


express train upon the slow old stage-coaches,” he 





would have been tolerated only as a_ harmless 
maniac. But this kind of maniac is very apt to 
prove the only wise man. The sole folly is in set- 
ting limits to the scope and results of invention. 

Of course, there will be something very tantaliz- 
ing in hearing only the central and important fact 
of important news. The details are often essential 
to intelligence as well as satisfaction, but the cost 
of sending messages is so great that for the present 
the explanatory details must be often omitted. 
Thus at this very time of writing the telegraph has 
just said that Louis Napoleon has asked of Prussia 
an extension of the French frontier to the Rhine. 
Under what circumstances and upon what condi- 
tions we do not hear, and we are left a prey to 
boundlessspeculation. But this is adifliculty which 
will correct itself, and the transmission of news will 


become a science. 

The name which will be always associated with 
this historical event is that of the man who has so 
patiently and unweariedly persisted in the project, 
Cyrus W. Field. With an undaunted cheerfulness, 
which often seemed exasperating and unreasonable 
and fanatical, he has steadily and zealously perse- 
vered, no more dismayed or bafiled by apparent 
failure than a good ship by a head wind. We re- 
member meeting him one pleasant day during the 
last spring in the street by the Astor House in N 
York. He said that he was going out to England 
by the next steamer. 

‘And how many times have you cro 
ocean ?” 

‘*Oh,” he replied, with the fresh enthusiasm ofa 
boy going home for vacation, ‘this will be the 
twenty-second voyage I have made upon this bnsi- 
And his eyes twinkled as we merrily said 
good-by. We heard of him no more until we saw 
his name signed to the dispatch announcing the 
triumph of his blithe faith and long labor. 
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A PARAGRAPH in the papers announces that Dr. 
Stone of Washington has been commissioned to 
make a marble statue of Alexander Hamilton, to be 
placed in the Capitol. Of the merits of Dr. Stone 
as a sculptor we are wholly ignorant. Indeed we 
do not remember to have seen his name before. 
Nor does it appear who has commissioned him, 
But there can be no doubt that it is a work worthy 
to be done. There is a statue of Hamilton in Bos- 
ton, carved by Dr. Rimmer, in Quincy granite, by a 
private order, and admirably placed in Common- 
wealth Avenue. But Quincy granite can not make 
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an expressive statue, and whatever the skill of the 


sculptor may be, the effect of the sculpture is not 
satisfactory. It is to be hoped, therefore, that Dr. 
Stone is an accomplished artist, for as the work is 
worth doing it is worth doing well. 

Indeed, if the money that has been spent upon 
Persico’s performances and upon sundry pictures— 
let us name, not invidiously, Mr. Powell's De Soto 
—had been devoted to a series of simple statues of 
the great fathers of the Union, placed either within 
the Capitol or upon the spacious terraces around it, 
we could contemplate the national expenditure for 
works of art with more satisfaction than is now 
possible. Among the chief of these fathers would 
stand Alexander Hamilton—a man who has been 
ardently idolized and reviled, but whose truly ap- 
preciative life has never yet been written. During 
the late war an Englishman, by the name of Rieth- 
muller, published a brief biography, very much 
made up from Mr. George Ticknor Curtis’s History 
of the Constitution, in which fhe amiable author, 
who was of the Spence school among his country- 
men in his view of our politics, zealously attempted 
to show that we were in a trouble which Hamilton 
had foreseen, and for which he had declared there 
was no remedy. It was a new thing to find Alex- 
ander Hamilton quoted as justifying a war for State 
sovereignty in the Union; but it appeared that the 
author’s view was that the trouble sprang from the 
very defects which Hamilton tried vainly to reme- 
id the defec 
} 


sho remedy, 


dy; but having vainly tried, ar ts being 
left in the instrument, there wa 
a very great pity, but the only Constitutional fate 
for the United States was total ruin. 

The book was evidently written for th 
of setting forth this pleasing truth, and th 
It was not republis! 


It was 


purpose 
bi 

phy was incidental. 
country, although one house, at least, announce 
and the loss is not great, for although it was a clear 
and fluent narration, it was merely an easy compila- 
tion, and of no value as an appreciation of the char- 
acter and power of Hamilton, or of his relation to the 
events of which he was so conspicuous and illus- 
trious a part. The Honorable Fernando Wood, 
n he was Mayor of New York—a position 
to which that honest patriot was invited by many 
of the **Conservative” gentlemen in Wall 
Street and elsewhere in the city—went to Richmond, 
in Virginia, and delivered a discourse upon Hamil- 
ton. It was reproduced in the papers, and so the 
world is not deprived of Thersites’s portrait of 
Achilles. The work of John C. Hamilton is valu- 
able as a collection of Hamilton's writings, but the 
proper, just biography is still wanting. 

Alexander Hamilton was undoubtedly the master- 
mind of his time in our history; and although the 
Constitution was not what he would have made it, 
no man more sincerely accepted it as the best thing 
attainable, infinitely better than the old Confedera- 
tion, and nobody labored more zealously and suc- 
cessfully than he for its adoption. Undoubtedly he 
believed its defects were serious, if not fatal ; but un- 
questionably he anticipated that the Union would 
so vindicate itself that amendment and improve- 
ment would be gladly and peacefully made. He 
said to Josiah Quincy, in 1802, that he thought the 
Union as it was might endure thirty years. But 
he could not foresee, as no man could, a develop- 
ment and a discovery ; the development of national- 
ity, and the invention of the cotton-gin. It was the 
consequences of this development and this invention 
which produced the war; and the tendency which 
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has saved the Union, and which will modify 
Hamilton was no less faithful to human rights 
than Jefferson. In the great debate which imme- 
diately preceded the Revolution he was too young 
t Yet in his earl 
> most glowing and 
, Written ‘*as with ; 
man. He loved the Eng 
nts rather than the French, because he | 
progressive liberty was surer under Ang] 
than under Celtic gui Much of the 
popular impression of Hamilton is derived 
those who bitterly oppos 


Constitution, is that which he always favore 1" 


ike icuous part, 
sertion of the 
upon the 

de 


dance. of 


1 him, who wer« 


ical and party ene s; and no man shoul 
that what Hamilton until h 
faithfully studied what he wrote, and has car 
considered his pt blic career, 

A noble statue of him in the Capitol of 
of which he laid the ul 
national ornament and inspiration. 
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less. If it were not for the cruel 
gzlo-Saxon, the old Bersekir who s« 
himself, should impossible tl 
Lind could be hissed any where in England be« 


ce 
t netimes 


we uld think it it Je 
a 
she did not sing with the same voice 
Yet it is very hard for any actor or 
has once drained to the bottom the foamir ! 
enthusiastic popular applause to relinquish its h« 
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They are like women who have been belles and 


ormerly 
1 singer wl 
cur 
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can not abdicate, or buckish youth who can 1 
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ve 


consent to become older and to dress mor 
We have seen a woman who at the 
still wore a low-necked dress a 
the shoulder. We know a gentleman of t 
of George the Fourth and of John Quincy Adams’s 
Presidency who still wears the costume of tha 
riod. He was a buck then; he is a Guy 
if we look kindly upon such fond tenacity, 
much more generously and regretfully should we 
regard the reluctance of a great artist who has seen 
the delighted world at his feet, to believe that his 
power is gone and his spell outworn. 

Of course we must not expect of the public re- 
finement of courtesy and feeling. We, for instance, 
who remember Pasta in her prime, or the voung 
Grisi, or Malibran—we old gentlemen and ladies 
who stepped stately quadrilles before ever waltzes 
were, forty and fifty years ago, must remember 
that the audience of to-day, like the dancers of the 
German, are of another generation. They do not 
see with our eyes nor feel with our hearts. When 
Pasta sings, it is not the magnificent lyrical queen 
whom they see and hear with their memory who is 
before them, but an old lady with a cracked voice. 
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Yet for her traditional ; glory they will silently tol- 
erate what they can not applaud . Fifteen years 
ago Pasta sang for the last time. It was in Lon- 
jon, at a morning concert at *‘ Her Majesty’s” Op- 
era House. The Easy Chair stood in a corner and 
looked on. It was a very painful spectacle, except 
that the old habit of comm: ind and the noble meth- 
. still remained. It was impossible to applaud, 
but the silence was full of respectful sympathy. 
the old spinet which Handel played upon would be a 
yery doleful thing to hear, but who could laugh at it ? 

So in Paris the Easy Chair heard Duprez. His 
voice also was gone; but he, too, could not believe 
that he had lost his power. He sang at the Grand 

era, the scene of his old, nightly triumphs. The 
ehroaer was immense. His reception was enthusi= 
astic, for the audience honored in him the exquisite 
skill and the touching grace of ‘‘ a day that is fled.” 
Had he passed across the stage silently bowing, 
he might have had some thrill of the old feeling. 
But he tried to sing and he could not. His voice 
broke. It was thin and sharp and false. Some- 
times no sound would be heard, and then suddenly 
a single clear sweet note rose out of the ruin, and 
charmed every heart. The next moment all was 
haos again. There could be no enthusiasm, no 
‘tation of pleasure, and the curtain came down, 
hilly, upon an uncomfortable audience, and upon 
an artist stung to the heart with mortification and 
shame. The army will applaud to frenzy the su- 
perannuated General as he rides along the line clad 
in the remembered glory of great deeds. ut if he 
assay to conduct the battle, the enemy will ask no 
other favor. 

Surely for a singer the silence, and, if necessary, 
the smallness of the audience will be enough. Hiss- 
ing is an insult to every one who has truly honored 
the artist. Grisi sang but one evening in the 
spring—and no one would feel so deeply as Jenny 
Lind herself the failure of her voice. If she has 
been hissed in Paris, which did not hiss Duprez, it 
was because of the old resentment at her refusal to 
sing in Paris in her prime. If she has been hissed 
in England it was a disgrace to the people. 

















Tur the cholera has not stricken the country 
with panic is mainly due to the thorough discussion 
of the subject and the ample preparation that was 
every where made. Yet the resistance of various 
kinds offered to the operations of the New York 
Board of Health has been a mortifying illustration 
of the want of a truly generous public spirit. In- 
stead of aiding in every way the strenuous and es- 
sential efforts of the Board they have been opposed 
by protests, injunctions, and slanders, as if they 
were a despotism aiming at oppression and injus- 
tice. ‘*The public is an ass, my son,” said a sen- 
tentious old philosopher; ‘‘ but don’t treat it as 
such, or it will kick you.” 

The gentlemen of the Commission, however, who 
have so faithfully and efficiently labored to save the 
city, and so far the country, from pestilence, have 
the immense satisfaction of knowing that, in spite 
of every kind of jealousy and hostility, they have 
had the sympathy of all sensible men. Unfortu- 
nately, however, sensible men have not the author- 
ity to enjoin injunctions, and their sympathy has, 
therefore, not been so practically serviceable as was 
desirable. But the fact seems to be established, that 
it is possible to keep the city of New York tolerably 
clean, and no Commission has existed in vain which 
has proved that. 


WE saw lately in the Round T¢ rable a vigorous and 
humorous assault upon the insolent ill-manners of 
the attendants at railroad stations and in the cars. 
The picture of official discourtesy was very vividly 
but upon the whole not falsely drawn ; for although 
the pleasant exceptions arise in the memory of every 
frequent traveler in the cars, the surly style of 
railroad manners is unquestionably the type. The 
critic of the Round Table is, however, a terrible fel- 
low. Heis for unsparing measures. He will have 
the heroic treatment. When the laws of behavior 
are violated in a car the passengers are then and 
there to restore the majesty of law by the most 
summary processes. We are alraid that public 
opinion will still lag behind this commendable alac- 
rity. The American is an easy-to-be-imposed-upon 
citizen of the world. Every day confirms the 
wisdom of the sage who had had much experience 
of travel and of mankind, and who said after ob- 
servation of life upon Broadway, What a pusillan- 
imous people! Nobody dares to complain of the 
thirteenth man in the omnibus!” 

But how John Bull would complain! How 
‘* Aristides” and ‘‘ Viator” and ‘* Cato” would thun- 
der in the Times if the sacred right of one undivid- 
ed twelfth part of one omnibus seat were unlawfully 
infringed! Letus honor him for it! The service 
of John Bull to travel is immense. He has carried 
the tea-pot to the ends of the earth. He has estab- 
lished washbowls, sheets, and blankets in the most 
German of remote villages. He is the great non- 
conformist of travel. Lritish toast, British eggs, 
and British tea, if he dies for it! Thanks to him, 
it has dawned upon the Italian and French mind 
that people sometimes want to wash themselves, 
and don’t always want to have their food smothered 
in garlic. The picturesque tourist has often for- 
given the clumping Englishman, with the insolent 
round eye-glass imbedded in his rosy moon of a face, 
staring and stammering and stumbling through the 
scenes most sacred to sentiment—St. Peter's at twi- 
light, for instance, or the Fountain of Egeria in a 
tender sunset—when he reflected that this round- 
faced starer and stutterer was the queer good ge- 
nius who had secured for mankind upon its travels 
so much solid comfort in lands whose language 
could not express the idea. 

Since John is the apostle of comfort, how pleasant 
it would be if Jonathan would only be the apostle 
of courtesy! But he has certainly not yet entered 
upon that mission. It is a melancholy fact that, if 
the manners of the ticket-agent and the baggage- 
porter and the conductor and the other personnel of 
a railroad are distressing to the sensitive soul, so 
the manners of the passengers to whom these agents 
minister are also far from the ideal. Upon both 
sides it appears that there is degeneracy. If the 
jovial coachman is no more, the polite passenger 
has disappeared. ‘‘Origen,” a philosopher of ex- 
perience and of venerable years, writes the Easy 
Chair upon this very point, and he wings his deli- 
cate darts at the breasts of the baser sex. The 
Round Table tells us of the enormities of conduct in 
the officers of a railroad. Listen, then, to the ex- 
perience of *‘ Origen” concerning those of the male 
passengers. 

‘**Good manners in the men are, I may say, too 
often the exception rather than the rule, Invaria- 
bly they monopolize the best seats in the cars, those 
particularly on the shady side and near the middle of 
the car, which are the easiest to ride in. The mo- 
ment the car doors are opened men, unattended by 
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ladies, rush to these seats, and leave to the weaker 
sex either none at all or those which are the least 
comfortable. They plant themselves at the win- 
dow side of each seat, and there they remain im- 
movable, compelling ladies to sit where they are 
separated from their husbands or children or the 
friends who are with them, in seats where there is 
no support for the weary head, or access to fresh 
air, so much more important to ladies than to men, 
and often by the side of a man so besotted with al- 
cohol and tobacco as to be disgustin; 
Here is a Dutch interior, in style. But our Teniers 
is sket« hing American boors. 


, offensive.” 


‘“* Origen” proceeds 
to speak of the decay of public good manners. 

‘*T traveled much before railways were intr 
duced. Invariably during the period of post-coaches 
it was the custom—and a very proper and coin- 
mendable custom it was—to allow ladies to be first 
seated and to choose their seats; and such is now 
the custom where post-coaches are used.” This 
custom, he contends, warming with the genial 
theme, ‘‘has conferred upon women the absolute 
right to seats in preference to men when there are 
not enough to accommodate all. A custom so ob- 
viously proper and just, so long established and so 
universal, in the absence of any express enactment 
to the contrary, is Law.” He then speaks of the 
late case in Buffalo, where a conductor was fined 
five hundred dollars for ejecting a man from the car 
because he refused to give up his seat to a woman. 
Has this case fallen under the observation of the 
Cato of the Round Table?‘ Origen” contends that 
such a decision was a disgrace to American jurispru- 
dence. ‘ The conductor,” he asseverates, ‘* would 
not have done his duty to the railway company and 
the public had he not compelled the fellow—I can 
not call him a man—to relinquish his seat to a lady.” 
The ejectment, he grants, may be a doubtful point ; 
but the reasonable assumption is, that, as he refused 
to give his seat to a lady, he was in no fit condition 
to be tolerated in the car. 

Here seems to be the dawn of a beneficent com- 
promise, a luxury for which the American is thought 
to have a peculiar relish, If, as the Round Tabl 
exhorts, the passengers are to teach the conductors 
manners, and the conductors are to teach the same 
to the passengers, why not appoint in every car 
some * through” passenger to be Arbiter eleganti- 
arum, who shall point out the polite path both to 
passengers and conductors in every disputed point ? 

Every sensible traveler must be glad that the 
subject of railroad manners is exciting so lively an 
attention. Let us all bravely persevere, and we 
may soon reach the millennium, in which men will 
not cling to their seats under all circumstances, 
like saints in peril cleaving to moral principle, and 
women will acknowledge with a smile and word, 
which incalculably compensate, the courtesy which 
offers them a seat. 

Tue wonderful events of the time upon the penin- 
sula give a remarkable historic value to a most de- 
lightful work by William D. Howells which is just 
published under the title of “‘ Venetian Life.” Mr. 
Howells went as United States Consul to Venice half 
a dozen years since, and lived there for two or three 
years, and he did not lose his opportunities. After 
seeing and hearing and studying, as it were saturat- 
ing his mind and imagination with Venice, he has 
given us the most vivid, accurate, and poetic de- 
scription of life in Venice that we recall. To one 
familiar with the city Beckford’s few touches are 


more satisfactory than the detailed accounts of mo; 
stolid and prosy observers, but in Mr. Hy ells’s 
book, while no local charm or characteristic spe}] f 
romance is-wanting, the daily movement 
of the place are photographed with pathetic 
No one who is not somewhat familiar wit] ‘ 
and its life can tell with what extraordinary « 
its peculiarly forlorn and unique character j 
parted to the reader by this book, 
Indeed, its information is so coy i 


it 


gayest and most graceful air of 


tion, that it is sure to become a gondola « 
The lover of the stra 1 
he owes her for enri g¢ h 


by enabling her beauty to be more wi 
her character more tr ; pr ciated. 
indeed, for his book is truthful, pain 
as honest, earnest, and industrious; bu 
his indolence and frailty so sa 
criminates between the north an 

of falsehood so dextrously, that, despi 


] 
modesty and doubt, we can see a Ven 
the book like a lookir lass and 


Like every competent « 
Howells is a man of poetic imagin 
with perfect good sense. His admiring 
tion, therefore, does not become tiresome wit 


torical raptures, but a delicate and airy humor 


every thing in its place. It is so easy t 
travagant and sentimental about Venice, and to 
your picture by the washes meant to soften it, t 
Mr. Howells’s truthful touch, which leaves th 
natural and unexaggerated, is all the more adn 
ble. It is, however, the life of Venice y 
describes, and the pictures, the monuments, 
history are all subordinate in his treatment 
main object; and whether it is that the as] 
the subject which he selects has been usually « 
ted, or that his fresh and-original observatic 
vests an old theme with the fascination of nove 
the impression is that of an entirely unhacki 
topic. Most English and American touri 
Venice with Childe Harold and Rogers’ 

their minds and hands, and are pleas 

gree that what they see confirms the co tion 
bring. But Lord Byron is neither a hero nora! 
torian to Mr. Howells, and he very quietly tells 
truth about the Bridge of Sighs and the ? 
without, however, the least intimation that, | 
the tyranny of the Republic may have been 1 
resented, the old times of Venice were a little 
en below. 
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1 
} 
he book, indeed, although, as we said, gay 

graceful in form, leaves the reader with two \ 
grave thoughts; thatthe present paralysis of Venice 
is in great part the result of Austrian rule, a1 

a population so long dead to noble aims, ani 

to self-respect and energetic industry, will not bi 
regenerated by the mere fact of regainin; 
knowledged Italian nationality. Yet this is s 
what relieved by what we learn from our author ot 
the political and social ascendency of the intelligent 
professional class, to which Daniel Manin belonged, 
and which must furnish the leadership of the na- 
tional union movement. It may console those w! 
are disposed to despond of our own condition to com- 
pare the difficulties of Italy, as Ol every other country 
in the world, with ours, Ci ruol pazienza !—Patien 
patience! Itisacontest of tendenciesevery where ; 
but he ought never to have lived to this time who 
does not see the day breaking all around the horizon. 
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. UNITED STATES. 
| UR Record closes on the 1st of September. It 
embraces some important political movements 





t home, and the conclusion of the European war, 
r the which has in a measure remodeled the map of Ex 
eTva- ro} 
alon. THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. 
n The “ National Union Convention” met at Phila- 
hand lelphia on the 14th of August. This Convention 
11 } ial importance from its being the formal in- | 





a tion of a party to sustain the policy of the 
Pr sident, in opposition to that of the majority in 
ngress. Delegates were present from every State 
and Territory. General John A. Dix of New York 
was appointed temporary Chairman, and delivered 
1 ; a brief speech, the purport of which was that we 
Cone were not now living under the Government ordained 
by the Constitution, because ten out of thirty-six 





Mr, F? States were not represented in Congress. The Pres- 
vled r, ident, not acting under any Constitutional power, 
jae a had proposed conditions for the admission of the re- 


yolting States to the exercise of their functions as 
members ofthe Union. These conditions had been 
complied with; and the exaction of new conditions 





- ; as proposed by Congress was ‘‘ unjust, and a viola- 
hat : tion of the faith of the Government.” The amend- 


ments to the Constitution proposed by Congress 
could never receive the sanction of three-fourths of 
States, and *‘ to insist on the conditions they 
ain is to prolong indefinitely the exclusion of 











the r more than one-fourth of the States from their right 
of q to be represented in the Legislative bodies?” The 
i re President had done all in his power to correct this 





and General Dix hoped that the Convention 
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essential to the existence of 
our republican institutior ‘and neitl I 
the General Government has any auth 
deny this right to any State, or with 
under the Constitution to the people thereof. 
’. The people of the United States are call 
t to Congress **none but men who admit thi 
I al right of representation, and who will rec 
seats therein loyal represent atives f ry State in al- 
















legiance to the Union, ttot g f each House 
to judge of the qualificati of i n men q 
V. The Constitution of the United Stat @ supreme 





law of the land, and among the rights 
each of the States is that ‘+ to prescribe 
the elective franchise therein, with which right Cor 
can not interfere. No State or combination of Stats 
the right to withdraw from the Union, or to ey 
through their action in © 
State or States from the Union. The Union of these 
is perpetual, and the authority of its Government is su- 
preme within the limitations and restrictions of the Con- 
stitution.” 

Vi. Amen iments to the Constitution may bet ade only 
in the mode prescribed by the Constitution ; “ 
posing such amendments, whether by Congress or a Con- 
vention, and in ratifying the same, all the States of the 
Union have an equal and an indefeasible right to a voice 
and vote thereon.” 

VIL. Slavery is abolished and pr , and there is 
nowhere any desire or purpose to stablish it; ‘*and 
the enfranchised slaves in all the States of the Union 
should receive, in common with all their inhabitants, 
equal protection in every right of person and property.” 

VIL. All obligations incurred in making war against 
the Union are wholly invalid; and the National Debt is 
sacred and inviolable. 

IX. It is the duty of the National Government to meet 
promptly all its obligations to Federal so a and sail- 
ors, and to extend generous and considerate care to those 
who have survived, and to the widows and orphans of 
those who have fallen. 

X. Andrew Johnson, the President of the United States, 
* has proved steadfast in his devotion to the Constitutio 
the laws, and the interests of his count i 
the Convention “recognizes a Chief Magistrate w 
of the nation, and equal to the ¢ 
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: phat amr gel “Rp lng tegen PY . 
, “| wo ild ¢ nfine its action to this point. From sev his lot is east; and we tender to him in the diacha 
l “ eral States more than one set of delegates were sent, | his high and responsible duties our profound respect, and 
to ; and some difficulty was apprehended in settling | assurances of our cordial and sincere support.” 
F their conflicting claims. Moreover the previous The ‘** Address” is an elaborate argument in favor 
‘ 4 course of several of the elected delegates had been | of the ‘ Principles” above set forth. Speaking of 
\ j such as to render them obnoxious to the great body | the policy pursued by Congress, the following lan- 
’ of the Convention. Prominent among these were | guage is used: 
he Fernando Wood of New York, and Clement C. Val- “No people has ever yet exixted whose loyalty and faith 
1 landigham of Ohio. These, however, declined to | such treatment long continued would not alienate and im- 
se present their credentials, and the Convention was | P#it. And the ten millions of Americans who live in the 
rentizal ebheat Uiinity Tho dalecations i South would be unworthy citizens of a free country, de- 
p- organ: : . ween Sey: 2am COLOR R008 rom | senerate sons of an heroic ancestry, unfit ever to become 
v= $ Massachusetts and South Carolina, headed by Gen- | guardians of the rights and liberties bequeathed to us by 
g eral Couch and Governor Orr, entered the hall arm | the fathers and founders of this Republic, if they could ac- 
l 2 inarm. The Convention was formally organized | C¢P With uncomplaining submiasiveness, the humiliations 
os Pee > " si ; thus sought to be imposed upon them. Resentment of in- 
y e by appointing Hon. J. R. Doolittle, Senator from | justice is always and every where essential to freedom ; 
e Wisconsin, as permanent Chairman. He made a) and the spirit which prompts the States and pe oe lately 
it brief speech, endorsing all that had been said by | i@ insurrection, but insurgent now no longer, to protest 
z P Ger 1 Dix N f Same Aino _ —* | against the imposition of unjust and degrading conditions, 
d ee oe ha _ ‘nanndlipr veg: : tere Was NO | makes them all the more worthy to share in the govern- 
a 4 speech- making in the Convention, its action being | ment of a free commonwealth, and gives still fir: r assur- 
" z embodied in a series of ten resolutions, forming a | ace of the future power and freedom of the Rt - lie. 
é 8 ** Declaration of Principles and Purposes,” and in The present position of the people of the Southern 
: an ‘* Address to the People of the United States,” | States is thus described : 
t 4 submittea by a Committee, of which Senator Cowan | «They accept, if not with alacrity, certainly without 


of Pennsylvania was Chairman. Both were, how- 
of ever, drawn up by Hon. Henry J. Raymond of New 
York, editor of the Daily Times. The following, 
much abridged, is the Declaration of Principles: 


I. We hail the end of the war and the return of peace. 

If. The war has maintained the authority of the Con- 
‘ stitution unabridged and unaltered, and has “ preserved 
+ the Union with the equal rights, dignity, and authority 
; of the States perfect and unimpsired.” 

Ill. Representation in Congress and in the Electoral 














sullen resentment, the defeat and overthrow they have 

sustained. They acknowledge and acquiesce in the re- 
| sults, to themselves and the country, which that def in- 
volves. They no longer claim for any State the right to 
secede from the Union; they no longer assert for any 
State an allegiance paramount to that which is due to the 
General Government. They have accepted the destr 
of Slavery, abolished it by their State Constitutior 
| concurred with the States and people of the whole Union 

in prohibiting its existence forever upon the soil or within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. They indicate and 
| evince their purpose, just so fast as may be possible and 
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Pan nai a tetrad 


in 1 its tri 
mpartial justice to: all classes of theit inhat 
f hey iit the invalidity of 
to the national authority, and of a 
be mpting its overthrow, They : 
le burdens and discharge a 
rest upon ther 
ther sections of the I 
ves in this Conve 
ry way and by 
which States and Societies can pled 
gagement to bear true faith and : 
time toc 9 the Constitution of 
to: ties’ at may be made in pur f 
The practical action recommended by the Con- 
vention is this: 
call upon you in every Congressional district of 
te, to secure tl 


r differences 


ch every loyal Representat 
a F » to the Government, 
und by ¢ ach Ho 1 the exercise of the por 
1 upon it by the Constitution, to 1 been duly 
returned, and qualified for a seat ther 1 


ral speeches were made, not in the Conven- 
by delegates to that body. The 
most notable was by Governor Orr, of South Caro- 


lina, before the Johnson Club. He said, as re- 
p orted: 
‘He and his audience had been brought up in widely 
di fferent political schools. He had been taught that the 
States were supreme; they that the General Government 
was supreme. His section had demanded its supposed priv- 
ileges; the North had denied them. The South claimed 
the right of secession; the North tied the existence of 
any such 2 rhe South see nd with the North 
appealed to arms, and finally both sections threw down 
gauntlet to settle their dispute upon the field of bat- 
The war ended in the defeat of the uth, The 
ppealed to arms—the last and h t earthly 
and the decision had been against them—a decis- 
more complete and final than any which could 
m the highest judicial tribunal. The question 
ght of secession had been settled completely and 
id the re eulte of the war had deci " 
General Government was supreme. In t 
Southern people, and he among them, 
sincerity ; and he came here on this the first opportur 
to say it a Northern audience—to declare that the 
South renounced the right-of secession, and accepted in 
good faith its allegiance to the General Government ° 
And I, a participant in this rebellion, come here to-night 
to say that I renounce the right of sect n, the right of 
an appeal arms, wad § cknowledge the supremacy over 
me of the Government of this Union. And the South, 
peoveth now that once more a part - ae ymmon 
country, had an i st in the national de That debt 
w created by the war, but it was create a by his coun- 
try as “or as by the country of those whom he addressed. 
He, as a citizen of the Union, had an interest in its pay- 
ment equal to that of other citizens, and he could say, on 
behalf of the Southern people, that on their part there 
was no intention to repudiate. They recognized it in all 
its force, and nothing was further from their intention 
than to repudiate the debt of their common country.... 
The South is a part of the country, and should have its 
just share in Congress; yet their representatives had 
been for eight long months knocking at the door of Con- 
gress, and, by the ruling of that power, had been refused 
admittance. He asked that privilege for none but loyal 
men, but contended that loyal men should have it. Those 
sentatives do not profess loyalty merely to obtain 
tance, so that afterward they can throw off the mask 
and endeavor to imperil or overthrow the Government. 
They do not ask admission merely to create disc 
They come and knock, and ask it in order, in s 
ity, to aid the legislation for their common country, to 
enjoy that right the Constitution grants them, and to 
help to make laws for a Union they love equally with the 
people of the North."* 


RESTORATION OF TEXAS. 

Texas has been for many months the only State 
governed by military authority or by a Provisional 
Governor. This State was specially excepted i 


oclamation 
claring that “the insurrection whi 
isted in the State of Texas is at ar 
he ence rth so regarded ;’’ and tha 


il auth 


10ri 
he United Stat 


> of this procla 


or by f 
I rity. The i 1ugura ddress of t 
was delivered on the 9th of August. He 
opposed to the se 1 of the Southern St 
in the Convention of Texas voted 
says, ‘‘ while I regarded sec 
id ruinous, I looked with scar 
upon the it doctrine which assertec 
unlimited power in the 
its military lorc 
When the appeal to arms was 
pursued what seemed to me thi 
followed the majority of my fell 
shared w them the fate of the confl 
that ‘the President has exte 
the South liberal terms of r« tion ; 
lieves the great mass of the Northern 
see the South restored to all the benefits ¢ 
ernment; at iat it will be the chi 
ties to “incu e among our own peop 
sity of s 
suspicior , 
to the Government, and in this re; 
remove any erroneous impressions 
been made as to a want of good faith « 
on the part of the people of the State.” 
of August the President notified Mr 
Provisional Gove r ‘exas, that the ti 
come’ to remit the Government of the Stat 
authorities chos by the pec ple thereof 
formed Governor Thre ockm¢ 4 yn that the Pr 
Governor had been relieved, and that the author 
of the Government was ruber in the hands of tl 
elected Governor. This dis] atch closed wi 
assurance that the co-operation of the Gover 
of the United States would be tendered wher 
might be necessary to effect the permane: 
of Texas. Governor Throckmorton in 
‘assures the President of the apy reciation n ent 
tained by the people of Texas of the j ist policy, 
hope s to convince the most ske ptic al of the f 
of the people to the General Government.” 
GENERAL GRANGER’S REPORT. 

General Gordon Granger, having been in M 
sent on a specific mission to the South, was also d 
rected “to examine carefully int 1¢ disposition of 
the people of the Southern States, through which he 
might pass, toward the Government of the United 
States.” He reports that he found no symptom of 
organized disloyalty to the General Governm hy 
that Northern peoy ple who came to the South to de 
velop th e resources of the wasted cou intry were w l- 
comed : that he heard rumors of secret organizations 
for the renewal of the rebellion, but upon investiga- 
tion he could discover in them nothing but charita- 
ble institutions, chiefly for the relief of the widows 
and orphans of Confederate soldiers, He says that 
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SARs terials 


1.) The industrious class, who are laboring 
build up what has been broken down, and main- 


t 
«d in providing food and clothing for them- 











1 
eelves and their families. This class forms the great 
(2.) An utterly irresponsible class, com- 





major 
nosed the voung men who were the * bucks” of 
t ¢ " 


Southern societv before the war, those who remain 
being the disturbing element in the community, and 
{ uch mischief; but they are an insignificant 





and are ‘‘actuated not so much by a feel- 








f opposition to the Government as by a r luct- 
nee to earn their own livelihood by honest labor 
ind individual exertion.” The cases of individual 
outrage, apart from those committed by this lawless 

| dangerous class, are, according to General Gran- 
sr, few and far between, and are no indication of 
the general condition of Southern society. Wherever 








lawlessness and turbulence have maniiested them- 
selves out of this loose class, it has been owing to 
some local or specific cause. ** Chief among these,” 
he savs, are bad government, pillage, and oppres- 
" For five years the Southern people have been 
jects of gross misrule. During the war their 





government was a military despotism, dependent 
upon the dictum of a single individual; since the 
war thev have been left in a more or less chaotic 
heir government semi-civil, semi-military, 
or rather a division of rule between the military, 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, and the Provisional Gov- 
ernments.” The Report of General Granger speaks 
severely of the action of the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
of the Treasury Agents of the United States in the 
South. His general conclusions are: that the peo- 
ple of the South ‘‘ had universally complied with the 
conditions granted and accepted at the final surren- 
der of their armies and cause ;” and that ‘‘ what is 
needed to restore harmony and prosperity to the en- 
tire country, both North and South, is closer and 
better acquaintance with each other.” He says: 
“The broad lands of the fertile South are now lying 
almost waste for the want of means and capital to 
cultivate them, when every acre of the beneficent 
soil might be a gold mine to its possessor, were the 
political relations of the people better understood 
and acted upon.” 
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SPEECH OF GENERAL BUTLER. 

General B. F. Butler made an elaborate speech 
at Gloucester, Massachusetts, late in August, in op- 
position to the policy of the President, and espe- 
cially the admission of Southern Representatives to 
Congress. He said: ‘‘ In 1861 the Representatives 
in Congress of the present eleven insurgent States, 
aided by some others, left théir seats in the Con- 
gress of the United States for the purpose of de- 
stroying this Government. I am of those who be- 
lieve that they now desire to return to their seats 
for the same purpose.” When the South was cap- 

red the people were “ public enemies, captured in 
war, surrendered by the surrender of the armies 
which they had raised to uproot the Government of 
the United States; and when we captured them we 
captured every thing they had. We captured men 
and property, their slaves, their rights, constitu- 
tional and otherwise. All were conquered.” He 
criticised in severe terms the whole policy of the 
President, and the principles laid down by the Phil- 
adelphia Convention. With respect to the admis- 
sion of Southern Representatives, he said: 


“ 





“We see by the tone of the papers that these people 


are not ready for reconstruction. ‘here fs a mass of | 


overwhelming evidence upon the subject. I for one do 





them out till they be ie fit for a republican form of 


government.” 


He was equally emy 
Suffri 








ment 
men, 
a perfect equality. 





The 
Douglas is to be laid at Chicago on the 6th of § 
tember. The President, a portion of the Cabinet, 
General Grant, Admiral Fart et 
at the ceremony. The Presidential party left Wash- 
ington on the 28th of August, reached New York on 
29th, and on the 31st were at Auburn, the residence 
of Mr. Seward. The President made speeches at 
several of the principal places on the route; the most 
elaborate being at a banquet given to him in New 
York. He defended the general line of policy which 
he had adopted, the main point being that the South- 


ern States were entitled to be r sented in Con- 


» corner-stone of a monument to Stephen A. 





agut, are to be present 








1 se 


gress. ‘*I do not wish them,” he said, **to come 
back into the Union a degraded and despised p2o- 
ple. If they come back so they would not be fit to 
be a portion of the great American people. I watit 
k with all their rights and 


privi- 
adverted in very severe terms 






them to come | 
leges.” He ar 
upon the policy pursued by the majority in Congress. 
General Grant, when he took the field in Virginia, 
| declared that * he would fight it out on that line ;” 
‘“*T was with him,” said the President, “ and did all 
I could, and we whipped them on that line. I am 
now fighting these men on the other end.” 
FOREIGN, 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

From Merico the general current of intelligence 
seems to indicate the approaching downfall of the 
Imperial Government of Maximilian. The reve- 
nues at the utmost are hardly equal to half of the 
necessary expenses of the state. The mission of 
the Empress Carlotta to Europe is said to have beer 
a failure, so far as the effort to induce the French 
Emperor to grant direct pecuniary aid is concerned. 
It is said, however, that Napoleon consented to post- 
pone, from November until January, the departure 
of the French'troops, and would furnish Maximilian 
supplies from the French magazines in Mexico, and 
would give him a French general to command the 
Mexican forces organized by him.—Maximilian had 
some time since issued a decree declaring that “ the 
port of Matamoras, and all those of the northern 
frontier which have withdrawn from their obedience 
to the Government,” were closed to foreign traffic, 
or, in other words, to be blockaded. On the 17th 
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72 HARPER'S } 
of August the President of the United St: at s issued 
a proclamation declaring that this blockade by ‘‘ the 
Prince Maximilian, who asserts himself 4 the 
Emperor of Mexico,” was null and void, not b« 
maintained by any competen military or 
force ; and that, being in violation of the law of 
treaties existing between the i 


” 


tions and of 
States and Mexico, ‘‘ any 
made to enforce the same against the Governn 

or citizens of the United States will be disallow: 
—The feeling of the Government of t United 
States is clearly indicated by what took place at 
Auburn, New York, on the 31st of August. Mr. 
Seward, S tary of State, introduced Sehor Ro- 
mero, the Minister from the United States of 
Mexico,” adding that he hoped “by next Novem- 
ber our sister Republic would be delivered from the 
last vestige of foreign invasion ;” and General Grant 
gave a toast ‘* To the health of Sefor Romero, and 
the cause which he represents.” 

The war on the /7/ata appears to have come to a 
stand-still. The : - x aes and the i 
Republic, h g advanced a little beyond th 
iers of 
checked by tl i 
while the entire absence of roads 
ther advance by land. 


attempt which shal 


h 
| 


EUROP 
Our European intelligence 
comes down to August 18; lis] h 
bring it to August 31. Taking thread. of 
the narrative where it was dropp 1 in our last Ree- 
ord, we fil hat on the 22d of July the remnant of 
the Austrian army had fallen back close to Vienna, 
in a condition to make a strong defense 
the Prussians had followed on 
so closels ( advance was fairly within sich 
of the spires of Vienna. On that day 
counter took place near Presburg, onsider 
town some miles from Vienna, whither a portion 
of the Austrian force had retreated, followed by two 
strong divisions of the Prussians. This action, in 
which both sides claim the advantage, the Prussians 
apparently with the more justice, was interrupted 
by tidings of the armistice agreed upon the day be 
fore. This armistice, at first entered upon for only 
five days, was subsequently extended to await the 
progress of negotiations, which at length took the 
form of a definitive treaty of peace. The prelimi- 
nary stipulations were arranged on the 26th of July, 


apparently 
of the cay 


the negotiators being Count Bismarck for Prussia, 
Count Karolyi and Baron von Brenner for Austria. 
The full text of the treaty has not yet been pub- 
lished. The preliminary tre: 
ticles, which we abridge as follows: 


ity consists of nine ar- 


rian territory remain 
ception of the Lombardo-Venet 
sian forces to be withdrawn from / 
4 recognizes the dissolution of the Germ 
ion, and assents to a new organization 
which re ia is to be exclude The States tot 
of the Main to form a new I ym, under the 
ship of Prussia; thoxe south of t Main to form 
the relations of which to the southern Union are t » be s t: 
tled hereafter. 
3. Austri giv s up to Prussia all the rights w 
has claimed in respect to the Duchies x 
Holstein ; but "North Schleswig may be re-united to Den- 
mark, if th sople desire. 
4. Austria pe by eory way of indemnity for the 
v 1 40,000,000 thalers about $28,000,000), 
ich ist vi deducted one-half, which the Pru 
eady received in various ways. 


North, with the territ 


NEW MONTHL Y MAGAZINE. 


Saxony is to rem 
with Pr ussia as to vy 
1e place w 
1 n. Aust 
» new Confed I Moh Prussia, with 
ial modifications ¢ 


This last arti 
of all, f 
acquisition in y Pr 
made of the kingdom of Hano 
in the possession of Prussia, 
tion of which by Pru ssia seen 
ered asa settled fact. This ki 


lation of : 2,000, 


OF ning of how ir ia had a territ 


square miles, a little more than that of 


| New York and Virginia, with a popul 


19,000,000. 


00,000 in all. The great States ¢ 
ct to popt lat ion, now rank in rou 
about as fol ows: Russia, 70,000,000 ; 
10,000; Austria, 
0,000; Prussia, 26,000,000; Italy, 2 
Turkey. 16, 000.0 0: Spain, 16,000,000, 
th 


32,000,000: Grea 


sia will practically wiel 1e power of 
excepting the German part of Austria, 
lation of fully 
mirable military syste 

match for either France ¢ 

peace was formally ratified bi xv Austria 
on the 30th of August. The treat 
has been approved by the Bavarian 


35,000,000 ; and 


where a motion was also made that 
between Bavaria and Prussia was nec« : 

It is said, apparently upon good grounds, that the 
French Emperor, in view of the great territorial 
acquisitions made by Prussia, demanded that the 
French frontiers should be extended to the Rhine; 
this was peremptorily refused by Prussia, and N 
, Stating that it was m 


periously demanded by 


leon withdrew his deman 
only because it was in 
public sentiment of the French people. The Fren 
Emperor has made over to the King of 

rovince of Venetia, ceded to him by the 

f Austria; and he has formally denied that he | 
any design to annex to France any portion of th 
Belgian territory. 

The British Parliament was prorogued on the 10th 
of August. The Queen’s speech touched upon the 
Continental war. It was, she said, a contest in 
the honor of the crown nor the inter- 
subjects demanded any active intery 


I 
‘ 


which neither 
ests of her 
tion. Her Majesty gracefully tr cognized the friend 
ly action of the Government of the United States 
in the late Fenian irruption into Canada, and said 
that the suspension of the habeas corpus act in Ire- 
land must continue for the present. 
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“ Mohawk 


, who 


“NOLONEL B—— was of the genus 
( Dutchman.” He was a wealthy farmer 
lived in S——, in the central part of the State of 
New York, and who loved his rye and his get * like 
: — He came into the store where my friend 
was book-keeper, and having called for him, began 
to converse on the state of the country and the 
ps, occasionally asking the use of certain agri- 
ral implements the like of which he had never 
before seen. Ofa sudden he stopped his talk, turned 
his back to my friend, and looked with drunken 

1azement toward a ‘*‘meat-safe,” whose appear- 
» evidently struck him with great astonishment. 
' could, he slowly low- 


Steadving himself as best he 
ered to his hands and knees, then looking up from 
he bottom he scrutinized the ‘‘ safe” in every part. 
) itly failing in his purpose, he raised himself 
care fully by holding on to the counter, and turning 
to the book-ke sper, 


scarcely ‘‘ contain 
. aa 
he asked: [hic !] 


4 








who could 
“ Where in do the Lees 


Mason B—— and Mr. H}— w 
boat together. Mr. H—— having but poor luck, 
left the Major, and taking another boat rowed off 
several rods, and some time after 
in the boat, beat the air wildly with his hands, 
and fall backward into the lake. His body was at 
length recovered, and his funeral was attended by 
a large and sympathizing group of neighbors and 
friends. Mrs. H was relating the circumstances 
of his last appearance to ‘* Aunt Polly,” a tea-loving 
matron of the village, who listened with extended 

yuth to the story. ‘Do tell!” she exclaimed, as 
the narrator closed; *‘ how terribl But, tell me, 
Mrs. H did he catch a a Jis 7” 
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good 


Tue late Judge B—— 
horse. One day (¢ 


, of Vermont, hi id a 
came to his offic 


horse 





had the 





horse. 





| dispel the illusion ; 


nt fishing in a | 


was observed to | 


ress also) for some nut-crackers, 


e with a|« 
| brother brought hom 


very fine-looking 
heaves, but did not show it, on account of being | 
“out to grass.” Judge B admired C——’s 


anged with C . giving 


Judge B 
1 





horse, and finally exch 
him a large sum to boot. 
covered the horse was worthless, an 
ages before Justice W——. C— appeare d 
defended his own case before the Justice. The 
case to Judge B——, with a small 

C—— paid up, and then turned 


soon dis- 


sued C——— for 








Y 
and 
Justice gave the 
sum in damages. 
to the Justice, in the presence of Judge B—— 
his neighbors attending court, and said : 

‘“‘T honor your decision.” 

“How is that? I have decided the case against 
you.” 

‘I know that,” said C——; ‘but after paying 
your judgment I have now cheated Judge B 
more than one hundred dollars !” 





Dear Drawer,—There is probably no class of 
men in existence who are made the butts of more 
ridicule than country editors. Our village boasts 
of several geniuses of this persuasion, and among 
them is one possessing more brilliancy than gener- 
ally falls to the lot of these unfortunate individuals. 
Billy L is known throughout his section as one 
of the most important (in his own estimation) of 
men in the county; and being publisher and finan- 
cial agent of the only Democratic paper in the place, 
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| without fifty or sixty men being brought 
and 


| One day an Irishman was brought in and rep 


Hrawer, 


is, of course, entitled ir the honors which ar« 





lavishly h Billy is not as familiar 
was Noah Webster, 
One day during 


and, glane- 


with the English language as 
and knows nothing of 
the late war he picked up a daily paper, 
ing over the telegrap! i I happen it 
notice the arrival of Hooker's corps at Nashvill 
A look of surprise overspread his features, : 
sto a by-stander that Joe Hooker was dead, 


marking 
read as follows: ‘* General Joe Hooker's cory 


French. 


ic dispatches, 











passed through Nashy a » yesterday. 
tesa ch wed. trap ited the fact, l 
requested to sex » pe aol r. Y°® editor j 
his friend’s ey \ an said, with a kn r | 

‘ There it is: eral Joe Hooker's [sp elling out 








the word and pointing to it with his finger } p- 
—(corpse) passer d throu on Nashville yesterday !’” 
Those around smiled slightly, 
prs to this day Billy 

lieves that Hooker’s « rpse passe 1 throu 
ville, and is now “ mouldering in the gfeun 


but said nothing t 


L—— be- 





r Drawer” in the month of 
good thing from over the 
currence this sid 


t installed our- 


OrentnG the * D 
July just past 
reminded me of a similar « 

Several years since, having ju 

‘ boarding-house, I had occasion t 
call upon the chamber-maid (who officiated as wait- 
never thinking 
possible that she would not know that I wished t 
crack nuts. She returned soon to my 
plate of s —_e “a kers! sayl ‘We 
less these ‘ll « 
wished for, ait ai l 
out of hearing. 


water 


selves in a new 


room with a 
has none un- 
what I 
until she was qt 


explained 








Bur longer ago than that, wh 
small girl, living in the country, 


1 Irish girl, 


en I was a.véry 
a recently-import- 
that my 
result of an afternoon’s 


seeing a huge black snake 
is the 


starting 





gunning, excla :. back in horror from 
it: ‘*Indade, Masther William, did ye shoot the 
ugly baste a-flying ?” 





From Nashville, 
the two following 

When the army 
much drunkenness existed. 


Tennessee, an old sc 





was at Tampa Bay, Fl , 
Scarcely a day passed 
in from 
the numerous grog-shops around in all stages of in- 
tcxication, from a little high to dead drunk. The 
usual remedy to sober them was a pint of salt and 
water, administered internally, a quantity of it be- 
ing kept mixed for the purpose ina bucket. It was 
never failed in rle case. 
rted 
to the officer of the gu: rd as upr variously drunk. 

‘‘The usual dose, Sergeant!” mid the officer, 
ie “ Pat was handed a tin cup of the universal -rem- 
eC 


a severe remedy, but a sing 





ae ‘ Drink said the Sergeant, going through the 
motion. 

‘What! wather?” 
ous aly into the c up. 

‘And salt,” said the Sergeant, grinning. 

** Salt and wather! did mortal man iver hear of 

such a thing on illigant whisky Here! take the 
cup, man—I'll not do it !” 


said Pat, gazing contemptu- 





erm 


= i cae 
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* Drink!” reiterated the inflexible 

‘T tell ye I'll not! 

“It's hi 


with his 


order,” Salt 


thumb over his shoulder to th 


sergeant 


guard. 
‘*His’n, eh? did you say it was / 

Pat, side. ‘* Well, 

other matther; why didn’t ye say so at 

here’s to his health, whoever he [ 

the Sergeant over the 

betther—pshaw! I mane a wor dhrink 
So Pat drank off his dose. at 


was very sick, and shortly aft 


with his head on one 


he 
w minutes he 


Here's another: 
a Company ‘ f y du 
Florida war. ways kept a horse and an old 
soldier, named O’ Donohue, to groom him, who would 
get drunk whenever he got ‘the icl 
an average, once 
O’Donohue went to 
lantern, 
had been broken that day, 


which, on 
about 
B.'s 


which always hu 


was 

quarts rs 

¢ up in the passage. 

and Bb. had mended it by 

the temporary expedient of a wire acros i 

the glass through which the light sl 

of this, O’Donohue lighted the 1 

lantern, and stepped out on the there, 
lantern, 

Balancing 


a flying leap 


before his eyes, in the bright li 
was a log of wood lying on the piazz 
himself for a moment, O’ Donohue took 
and passed the obstacle ; but as he came d 
lay another log precisely like the 
jaculated, ‘* some divil brought tl 
» for the Lift’nant to break hi 
and be hanged to ‘em! 
tinued the old soldier, 
ment in 


wn there 
first. ‘* Souls!” 


has 


handsome 
lance on his piazz 
ier taking anot 
‘What's the matter 
prise. 
d O'Donohi 
has brought 


‘* Have a care, Lift’nant!” 
his saltatory exercise. ‘Some inimy 
the wood-pile here for your Honor to break your 
Ah! yi! haven't I suffered!” and 
O’Donohue rubbed his shins in great 

‘“*The wood-pil 


shins upon! 
agony. 
»!—where?” demanded B., an- 
grily. 

‘Look at that big one!” said the old soldier, 
lowering the lantern, and pointing to the shadow of 
the wire across the glass. 

“ Why, that’s a shadow, you fool!” said B. 

sa said Pat, 
amining ‘So it 7 
walked off, muttering something about the horrible 
i 


te affectil 


shadow !” stooping down and ex- 


is, be jabers!” and O’Donohue 
ig his eyesi 

Strruen C—— was a jovial soul, and hesitated 
not to play a trick on any one. Among his ac- 
quaintances was a young lady and a young man, 
both of whom stammered very badly. They were 
not acquainted prith each other. 

Bob F——, the young n alluded to, 
and to think that any iking 
fun of his defect made him frequently fly into a pas- 
It was Stephen’s fortune to meet both of them 


un was quite 


sensitive, i one was m 
sion. 
at a party, and he soon determined on a joke. 

** Miss Sue,” said he, approaching his lady friend, 
‘*may I have the pleasure of introducing you to one 
of my acquaintances, a worthy young gentleman ?” 

“* Cer-cer-cer-certainly, Sir.” 

Away he started for Bob F 
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Com 
a 
* Does she taw-taw-talk ? 


a 
blazes ! 


r, when his ears y 
rsation: 
njoying y 


ti-Ul 


k you, pleasantly. 
er warm. 
Bob’s brow contract 
, and continu 
I pre-pr-pr-pt 
most of those pr- 
“ y 


ia al 
none the 


you light upon 


brings t mo 


h 
manner followi 

One ol 1 chants, vou 
ived a letter fi ‘ mer i 


" 


Purnin 


cl rks, he : 

‘* Write this man at once.’ 

“Ten. What shall I say ?” 

The merchant was pacing the office, and 
ed the order: : 

** Certainly, Sir. What do you wish me to 

The merchant was impatient, and br 

‘Something or nothing, and that very « 

The clerk waited for no further « 
sulting his own judgment wrote 
letter. By the return of mail ca 
the delinquent customer inclosing th 
of the account. The m 
when he opened it; and has 
said to the clerk: 

“* What sort of a letter did you w 
Here is the money in full.” 

“T wrote just what you told me to, Sir. 
letter is « opied in the letter-book.” 

The letter-book 
short and sweet, and right to the point : 


Sir. 


‘Write him at one 


chant’s ey 


tening to the d 


was consulted, and 


“Dear Sirn,—Some g or noth 


quick.—Yours, etc., 


Dear DrawEr,—Company B of 
ninth Illinois was in camp at Salem, Missouri. 
was quite common for the boys there to go out 
nights and kill “* Missouri bears.” One night, 1 
it was raining and the darkness was too d 
Ceph Vertrees and one or two more wet 
fell intent against the afore-mention 
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r} 





















































We stumbled on a while through the mud l 
ly Ceph shouted to us that he had found a nest 
¢ the ferocious beasts. The guards were aera 
he great object was to hit the hog on the head 
— so that it would not squeal, and thus 
rav us s I have said, it was awful « 
: iy rroceeded pes Segre 
d the matter all r he aime u 
down went the axe a all the vigor 
ita rm could give it Much to our dis- 
mav the hog squealed, and we found out that Ce; 
him on th » end! 
Dear DRAWER, re was a little sy eous 
nt, or accident, last night that I think would 
lisgrace you. 
A party of us wer liscussing the ‘‘ state of the 
ry” in very animated style, when one of the 
rs by a magnificent neemmagth 4 80 t- 
listener square on the nose, which strike was 
responded to by a cry of Mu irder' We 
" the country and ** picked up’ the offend- 
d instantly arr ed him on a charge of mur- 
1 the first degree. Two were selected to plead 
case pro and con; L—— for the country, and 
G—— for defendant. We « tinly have 
m d-la-mode moot; but G his exor 
( ) overcame our judice that—but here it 
with the result: 
( 1 of the Conceit is not faith And 
e may levy I tuin with the pl the 
yt raise the plain to a mountair rhe cray 
eration has become so great that, in order to view 
phant, you must look at it thr a magnifyir 
Gentlemen, the only way to get a correct idea ¢ 
t magnitude of any object is to look at it with t 
leye, and I would have you look at the case y 
>t h the naked eyes of t and not tl 
ting eyes of im ition and buncomb. G 
I have seen a silk b t was carried in a basket 
row as big when filled with gas nd 
cage of passi ias been blown to a profit ty 
1 would shame a Borgia....... Gentlemen, I 
I x6 i t to the fact that the case i 
1 wl the law for r 
I ! No, gentleme 
awards the punishment f 
I it for six,and the cul) 
t three times ur ran cn pump! 
men, I lient submits to law and justice." 


ai No, 


no; I—!” 

ur aftera young man might have been 
king up Tenth Street-appearing to have 
been out in all last 








Saturday night’s storm. 


Not red miles from Utica, New York, 


a hund 









lives one Jim T——, who loves a joke about as well 
a does ** old rye,” and is always getting one off. 
Right opposite Dr. B——’s there is a mud-hol 
which has remained in the same state since my ear- 
liest recollections. The other evening, among a 
roup ol the citizens collected onthe eae ugene 
R——’s store, was Jim T——, all engaged i - 


weather, ete., when ~ r came 

e Doctor’s son, driving his old nag, 
trying to avoid the mud-hole, drove through 
middle of it. George H—— spoke up, and wanted 
to know ‘‘if that hole get filled?” 
Yes,” replied Jim, at the same time ejecting a 


cussing the crops. 
and without 
the 


would ever 








copious supply of the extract of tobacco, ‘‘next 
winter, when it snow 

A Western friend sends the following: 

We have in our town a good-hearted and well- 
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meaning man, who s ‘ es ] 
rof 1, gets off” s \ q 
Among other good qualities he has ar 
f in Providence, which he « 
t! He had just returned 


on a wet and cold wint 








do fire and ¥ ‘iene 
to a friend: * Peter. I really believ 
I n fi t! blessing « i | 1 Pr 
t thick pa Iw 1 ha ht 
cold 

At another time, when looking at 
of light through a pr ] produ ] 
sage remark: “I do not see why t 


colors could not 


for painting and dyei 





» tl electors fi 
ss meeting at N 
il cand! es (y 
S. Brown delivered « st flows 





lonel P—— was ne 
» platform, raise 





five degrees, and said Now ‘ 
show you my position on this great 1 
tion.” And taking a step ba ‘ 
room to spread himself, he went ov 
r1 1! Shouting »name for t 
A xeGro came to Green Bav, Wi 
a barber's shop. Soon after he open 
speculator presented | elf to be s 
charge was asked; the barber said 
customer named several cities he had 
at, and all for Ik oney. The neg 
himself up, rye i: 4 ou s 





t} 
tt 





ee ‘ YNCH 
leaving it to re “nn ye 


Somr of the best things in the Dr 
or done by the clergy. Here is an « 

An old minister, who was out n 
calls, with his gray mare, was met 
landy, or fast fellow. The old man’ 
little the worse for wear. ‘The dand 
percilious air, shouted as he drove uy 
cove! what will you take for your wl 
back!” was the quick reply. The d 


rapidly. 


} 


Hert th 
cloth,” 

some 
M.D. here came 
Doctor to 
After 
the gas lit 
after the Doctor 


is an r, rather 
from a Western city: 
months ago 
to the 


me 


a countrv clerical 





city, an 
1 stay 

supper the guest was 
and he left to reti 
a mice,” anc 


co he with 





re, Sor 


‘smelt 





te 


iz 











1d was invit 
him ov 
shown to hi 
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that gas was leaking son 
His first thought 
so to his room he 


The 


was 


ered 
pre muses, 

friend, and 
the gas w 
ed, asked what 
d that th 
iking. 


1 over the 


ewhere about the 


was of hi try 
went. ure ch 
gentlema 

the 
t been shut 


awaken 
informe 
been 


matt 

gas had no 

With an SOrToW 
foot of the bed ata 

r the burner, and asked, 

‘ Did it spoil the ea 


air of 


with 
cen¢ rpet much, 
Mr. 
snown as* 
s guid 


ort ec 


L-——, Iderly, blind gentle: 
‘Blind L . 1 to travel 
to do his own trading. H 
i and \ 
to I irchasing, 
the ri size erk had 
for a fresh lot. hades his 
was overtaken with one of his fit 
ignorant of the fact, was returning 
wh n he was asked by the * 
1d could see the old man’s cont 
wary t a fit?” ‘Well, 
lf an inch! he 
nearest we have is 31} X 31, 
the 4, and he won’t know the 
fair caused ke ¥ of lau 
hin 1 when he 


” US¢ 


is On 

but mn i 
the warehouse 

absence the old 

s, and 

with the pants, 
who w 


gon X 
man 
the clerk, 
boss” is in the 
tortions—* 
wears 31 

but I can s 

differ 

chter, in w 

» had recov 

n of th 


‘within | 


of the clerk's misconstructi 
THERE 
can't 


are so 
all get in t 


many 
ie Drawer 
as a specimen of 
Some 


a lady 


many : 

eks ago, during a s 
friend was telling the « 
afraid; that God held the th an rin | 
would not let it hurt them ss He tl 
the best. 1e had hard oncluded 
loud clap was heard. * 
year-old, ‘* God has let 
of the rain!” 


hildren not 


is ha 


wh 
., how ! s 


ind 


The 


ro ot it, 


cron 


THERE 
( ‘hristmas story, 


appeared in a late Number of Z/ 
‘What Hope Bell found 
the little 
, who were turning the leaves with me, I sug- 
gested to the chil lren assembled that we 
turn what the contents of said stoc wn 
But Jamie, the youngest, not vet fo 
to all surmising, by ‘She 


entitled, 
Stoc king. ” Thinking to amuse 
guess in 
ht be. 
, put an ¢ nd 


mig 
saying, 


lo you s’ pose 2” 


ary r leg 

what ¢ 
A youna friend of mine, ; 

his aunt *‘if he ought to mind his mother? 

tainly,” replied the aunt; ‘‘ you should always obey 

your mother.” ‘ Well, then,” said the : 

‘**she told me to ask you to buy me a fid 


aged five 


prodigy, 


a sg 


cestor, 


aternal 


ture-book, 


said little Channing to his p 
holding up a Sunday-school pic 
‘what is that?” ‘* That, ravely replied 
the father, ‘‘is Jacob wrestling with the angel.” 
“And which licked, pa?” innocently continued the 
young hopeful. 


an- 


son,” ¢ 


my 


In the early days of Michigan the County Courts 
were presided over by a Chief Judge and two asso- 
ciates, who were called Side Judges. 

At a term of Court held in Allegan County, a few 
years ago, on the assembling of Court one morning, 
a lawyer named Smith said to his b rothe r 
Jones, ‘* We 


attorney, 
have the most exp 


Judge R 
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in th 


are 


this county of any Stat 
tau 


at every tern 


place 
said Jones. ‘ \ hy, we 
Jud 
hun 
hat out ?” 


mau 
res on this bench 


Sal | Jone 


Well, 


ilred Judges 


there 


ra term of Court 
ime organizati 
cision had bee a BS 


ion of all law, and 
in the 


lat 
Viula { 
a 


terms denounced the (¢ 


case. L 
ired 


wanting 


iwvel 
no 
grossly 


very meas 


interposed, 


and wished to know if t 
led to iu l 


In the Circuit urt at Vicks 
tifving in a criminal « 
tion which, if it did not 
lit. She testified 
£10 bill which wa 


le « hi 


tes 


of invet 


did the def 


A WASHINGTON corresp 

I was a passenger on the 

tenant-General Grant as he wa 
from his late trip West. As tl 

Martinsb rg, Virg lively che 

An old lady who h 
yon 

cause of it. On being inf 

of General Grant 

sweet, sweet! I know now; 

his wife! I'd really like her!” 


> Same 


inia, 
id just got on the 
ignorant of General's presence, ing 

rmed that it was i 
replied, ** Swe 


and ‘‘ suite,” she 


Oh ves sweet me 
to see 


A New York correspondent sends a co 
specimens of stupid children, 


pl 
the many smart ones that appear in the Drawer 
the scholars in a celebrated boardir 
1 in the town of W was taken si 
stion of the lungs. The teacher 
B t ier scholar) for the doctor. 
way he stopped to tell the boy’s aunt. 
the matter Al. replied, ‘‘ He is 
sick with digestion on t This Al. 
teen years old. 


One of 
schoc 
col sent 

On 
She a 
what was, 
he lu ugs.” was § 


after the teacher sent Al.’s brot 
lad of twelve years) to a neighbor's for ‘ B 
Analogy,”’ when the bo 
by asking for ‘* Butler’s 
ed it, ‘‘ Neuralgy.” 


A WHILI 


stonished the 
uralgia 


nel 


as he 


A Qveer story is told of the device which 
couple of pious ladies adopted to avoid t} 


swe A certain Spanish abbess 


knowledge and common-sense, 


as a kind of set-off t 


witl 

















EDITOR'S 


her nuns was proceeding on a journey, which it 
1s a matter of life and death to complete with the 
speed. The man who drove the mules of 
carriage was urging his beasts to speed with 

t] sual profuse oaths and blasphemies which are¢ 
in vogue with Spanish muleteers in general, and 
t ; ears of the two nuns were so shocked at 


thev heard that thev insisted upon the man’s 


V 
iz from the offensive words. The mules, 

ring the accustomed o!,jurgations, speedily 

1ed their pace, and the driver informed the 

] s that nothing but strong swearing would 





them move quickly. The nuns were at their 
s end. Every half-hour was most precious; 
but, on the other hand, thei 
idea of authorizing su 


r consciences revolted 
h blasphemies as they 





had been hearing. At length happy thought 
k them. The most odiously profane phras 
f course, made up of words which, if taken sin- 


mav be of a perfec ly innocent d scription. 
reed to divide the muleteer’s curs- 





to their component parts, and so, by as 
nother to the si 





word to the abbess, : t 
third to the muleteer, and pronouncing th 





series in their proper order, the complete anathe- 
mas were made to reach the ears of the mules, while 
of the speakers could be considered guilty 


rany thing wrong. 
le of the contagious influence: 
' 





a sad examp!l 
company even upon asses and nuns! 


AN ex-major writes : 

Dear Drawer,—As I see military stories are 
not quite out of date vet I send you the following 

1: New Orleans: 

In the spring of 64 I was a Captain, and station- 
ed at Port Hudson. My Second Lieutenant, George 
B——, was celebrated for his dry humor. One 
evening, about 11 o’clock, I, being regimental of 

of the day, made the rounds, and came to a 


sentinel who was stationed very near the Lieuten- 


ant’s tent. After going through the usual formula 
ith the sentinel I heard the Lieutenant sing out, 
1ow what the countersign is, Captain.” Know- 
ing that I had not spoken it loud enough for any 
one but the sentinel to hear, I said, ‘‘ I'll bet you 
don't. Whatisit?” Says he, “It is ‘correct;’ I 
heard the sentinel tell you so.” 








A FRIEND of mine, an ex-officer of the army, | 
while in the employ of the ‘‘ Bureau,” was station- 
ed in a certain parish in this State. Calling one 
evening on a young lady, she amused him by play- 
ing on the piano. After banging away on a piece 
for about half an hour he professed himself highly 
delighted, and asked what it was. ‘ Why,” said 
in a tone of mingled surprise at and pity for 
his ignorance, ‘‘That’s ‘ Bonaparte’s retreat from 
Boston?” 






ProrLe who wish to obtain favors from others 
ought to write their requests in a legible hand. 
Many ludicrous blunders have occurred from a neg- 
lect of this caution. A good story has been told 
of the way in which the Duke of Wellington once 
made himself a laughing-stock by the unpardona- 
ble chirography of a lady : 

Mrs. J. C. Loudon, widow of the celebrated land- 


scape gardener, took a great delight in prosecuting 
the favorite studies of her husband’s life. 
occasion, wishing to make some researches in the 
department of arboriculture, she wrote the Duke 


On one 
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of Wellington for per 
beeches—the celebrated ; 


tate to commemorate hi 








took f nd accord 
S ature Ty ¢ Lond 
in that of t Bishop of 
London himself. <A rdingly, tl hi ha 
tonished at such a desire on the part of a grave di 


nitary, he wrote him in answer a note, which we 
: , _ 








may imagine created equal nishment in the re- 
cipient : 

My Lort My valet t t ! I 
V ut e battle of Waterl V l ‘ 
+ M lx Y " 1 bert HI y ‘ t ‘ l r} ‘ 
historical puit I t y that I 
th ‘ t l I rea i 

X I ve 
ng oO 


A PHILADELPHIAN writes: 
We have in our store a son of Erin who is some- 











times very gre He was preparing to close tl 
store one rainy night, and, taking off his coat, w 
about to go outside, when I a 1 him why he went 
out in his shirt-sleeves in all the rain. “ Sur 


don’t I want a dry coat to go home in? 


says he, * 
Joun Suita affirms that these stories have ney 
been published, but the Drawer will not allow that 
statement to be made any longer, and therefor 

sets them up here for its readers: 

An individual by the name of M——, of the town 
of B , State of Michigan, is well known to be 
not overstocked with brains. Some years s 
connected himself with the Methodist Church. He 
was very forward, and liked to tell his experienc 








in class-meetings. On one of these occasions h 
said: ‘‘I have been seriously thinking, my friend 

what duty calls me to do, and have finally decided 
to study for the ministry, ‘ 
Charitable hearers supposed that he 


‘ride a circuit,” but he is better fitted for th ring 


and then ride a ct 





| than the pulpit. 


Nort many years since there resided in the south- 
ern part of Michigan a well-to-do farmer that had 
moved there in an early day, when the country wa 
new and times were hard. But for all that his eld- 


est son thought it was time to get married. So 





preparations were made, the minister came, the 


knot was tied. and a bounteous table was spzead 
out. The guests had assembled around it, and the 
bridemaids came to escort the bride to the table. 
‘* Well,” says the bridegroom, ‘there ar 
at the table I guess I'll wait.” 


> SO many 


A CANADIAN incloses these stories to the Drawer. 
The Drawer is glad that they can find amusement 
even in a Fenian raid: 

Three years ago, while stopping at a hotel in the 
worn-out town of B——, not many miles from To 
ronto, there came along a photographer and bis 
wife, and engaged rooms to ‘‘secure thé shadows’ 
of the people. In furnishing the “ gallery” tl 
ppy couple got into some dispute, which quickly 
drifted into a regular fight. The noise soon attract- 


a 
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t, i@avl 8 j 
1 In con 1 ru 
1 shakir ead, |} 
1 been a we d’a fit 
Arrer the Fenian ba of Limest Rid 
several ladies volunteered to go to the front, Port 
Colborne (whitl retrea 
to attend to t ng them 
was a Mrs. S— cler 
gyien. After l " 
came to a wound l ed him 
“Why do you come over here, robbing, woundi 


and killing us? We 


land. 


have nothi 
What have we ever done?” Not being abk 





to give a very in ri lance her 
and seeing a ure 1 her collar, said, ‘* I 
like the color of your ribbons, ma’am She im- 
mediately left to look after the wounded bays in 
rlet 
° 
lay, the d ulter the “ battle” with the 
all ; 1 people gathered 





w wert 
was caught by a big, red-fac« 
was troubled with irregularit 
efit of the crowd about him 
soon came to this: ** The fi 
thousands on the American 
to victory.” 1 
fairly boil, and he yelled out, “ Hill warrant vou, 
hi'll warrant you those Hamericans are ’elpin 
them h’all they can! Where hare our Regular 
That Colonel will get sent ’ome 
1 get court-martialed.” 


Fenians on This se 1 to make him 


an 

Some twelve vears si a bri 
ing from their wed ' 
the town of F——, New Jersey, forthe night. Their 
I | 





ight one of the trunks was taken out 
from the hotel, to a low 
and rif 


and carried a short distan« 
1 of its con- 


piece of ground, broken open, 
tents. The partie 
carrying the said trunk by a person who was out 
rather late, but thought notl 
lowing day, when the story became gen 
that a robbery had been committed. 

ed that he 
uals carrying a trunk at a Igte hour in a certain 
others he 


s engaged in the affair 


were seen 


gw of it until the fol- 
rally knowr 
Then 


lored individ 








saw some three or four « 








direc 
did not recog 
ued for their arrest. 

ry out his instructions, 
found the parties named, in c¢ 


Among sai 


tion, and named two of them; the 
ize. Warrants were acc 
The off 


and 








r a short search he 








npany with th or 
four others, conversing. id number yv 

a noted individual of color named Adam J——. He 
was accordingly arrested with the others up 
picion, but afterward released, with the understand- 
ing that he was still a prisoner. Adam was a noted 
individual, from the fact that he had for 


several 
years “ 
of the banks, in the capacity of sweeper and fire 
builder in chief, and nothing b/ 
his character, if it did upon his skin. Upor 
investigation before the Grand Jury it was clearly 
shown that Adam had nothing to do with the af- 
fair, and was perfectly clear of even a 
j for a little 


grace 


wk ever shone upon 





Still, he was a good subj 








1” the offices of our lawyers, and also 
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man who | artily relished a joke 




















willing to aid in carrying one ¢ LD 
f the guilty « 1 recess of ten 1 

ring ich the Judge, uy eing A 
called out 

ge J—— in court 

Adam ( od up and ma 
presence. 

rhe Judge called up before th« 
substance said: 

Adam, the ¢ rt i pr land } 

a man in your star ‘ before ther 
has been shown by evidence that you | 
to do with the robbery alleged against 
Adam, you were fi nd in bad company 
fore arrested. Now, Adam, let this | 


to you to keep out of | 
Adam was 





news of his acq ittal, but felt a littl 
: i ] ti ind t 
1 apok 
3son 
F eren 
em.” 
A perfect roar of laughter followed 
marks, in which the Court took a ful 
A CONTRIBUTOI I t llowil 
consin 
Dear Dra There is a good 
present Bank-Controller, General R- 
must tell vou In tl rood old d 
war the General w th ial Be 
Buck-eye Hotel, in the village of V— 
consin. He fed and lodged the we t 
tis said he did i ell), and p l l 


the surrounding burghers 

We knew less of military matt 
and instead of ‘‘ General,” we all « 
‘‘ Jeremiah,” or more 
same village, on the outskirts, 
reacher old elder B—~—. The 
rreat 


provoked, get 


frequently 


» all the weaknesses of g 





when especially 
did so one day wl 
sow belong 

led 


succeeded in corneri 








impressive gesture with a 
old torment’s back. 
leathery, but in ] 

tain number’of almighty dc 
was too bad. So when the ek 
what cooled he t 


to find some way to 








I h 
alled 


lle 





\ 
4 
\ 
} 
| 
nti 


“Jerry.” I 


lived the 


ld 


Met! 


eider was 
men, and w 
ry angry 


ile trying to drive an unr 


fence-stake 
She was long, lean, lank, 
r lifetime had represented a « 


lx 


to him out of his garden. Th 
ing her, and in making a vy 


broke 


lars, and to le 
ler’s temper had s 
rned the matter over in his mi 
turn the defunct pork 

hit upona plan. H 





the hog in due and ancient form, and pri 
forthwith to the Buck-eye, where Jerry, having 
mind a bonne b e for his guests, bought the pe 
In due time some of it was cooked, but never eat 
It was too tough for ordinary grinders. Soon 
story of the unfortunate and tragic manner of 
old sow’s death came ears of Jerry, wl 
wrath knew no bound reat, and he spok 
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‘ unce. He declared “ he w sh the eld 
Py » if the law would let him.” So r there was 
me * close by, and the elder, as was his 





wont, took a very active part. He was in the mid- 
his sermon, his audience was large, and he 
ule a prope sition which he was quoting au- 


s to sustain. With much vehemence and 





interrogates himself with “* What 

1 and then he tells what he did say. 

What did Ezekiel say?” ‘* What did Jeremiah 
At this point one of his auditors—Joe S 

long-limbed, stoop-shouldered, red-headed fellow 

ibout half-way up, and leaning forward, with 

ster finger point d dead at the elder, answer- 


estion, in his own peculiar, drawling, na- 
1 r: “* He says, by mighty ! you'd better set- 
that old sow scrape mighty soon, or you'll 
i—that’s what Jeremiah says! 
1. Ie did settle 
rry, and with his congregation too, and it 


elder’s sermon was 





is last sermon in V— 





Tur following comes from Towa: 

Away out here, in our beautiful, grove-embowered 

; ig Smith family, who 

s himself not a little on the quality of his 
but at table invariably bores his friends 





lives one of the everlast 


t-of-place apologies and far-fetched excuses 
viands—sumptuous though they may 
re not better, ete. Now it happened that 

t up an elegant feast for 
ly-married couple and their friends, but a 


rain setting in they sent a big, bungling 


rtain day Smith 





ter-of-fact brother of the groom’s to tender their 
liments, and communicate their deep regrets 
WW ise t unfavorable weather would prevent their 


ion in the enjoyments they knew w 





s them beneath his hospitable roof. Smi 











igh di received the brother gra- 
ly; the repast was served, and the proxy of 
bsent friends, with the family, sat down to 
sit. Smith’s old malady was upen him, and, 
over, he commenced slandering the good 
gs before them, and at last brought up by apol- 
rally expressing to his guest the mortification 
I It that he *‘had nothing better to offer him.” 
Mt Well,” blurted out the fellow, ‘‘I guess I can 
} stand it one meal, if you can all the time!” 

A Wisconstn friend, who values the Magazine, 

| | especially the Drawer, sends the following: 
He Not long since, in conversation with a lady, she 
old gave me the affli g¢ information that there ‘* had 





n discovered in the Lake Superior country an 
F inexhaustible mine of /umbago!” We made up our 


minds at once never to farm it in ¢hat country. 









A “Constant READER” should become also a 
. nstant contributor, if he can send more like the 
three following: 
1 In the town of St. Albans, away down in the 
State of Maine, lived, a few years ago, an old fellow 

the name of Jim, who was drunk fully half of 

time, and, as the result, was everlastingly in 
in » kind of scrape. One dark, wet night, while 
1 his way home from a neighboring town, where 
he had been to get his jug filled, he drove his team 
into a ditch, making a perfect wreck of it, and bury- 
j ing himself in the mud. The next day he stumbled 
‘ over to the village tavern, the “‘ head centre” of all 
ie loafers in the place. Among the number col- 











{ 
lected on this occasion was a spruce young lawyer 
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who prided himself on } wit, and took every op- 
portunity to show i Ilex is ara har t 
the expense of a poor old drunkard 

Jim,” said he, “Iu l was out lat 
ist night 

Umph! 1 ve I was 

And met with a 1! 

Well—y 

Held one rein tigt than t I sup} 
—wrong there,” says Ji t 

‘t hold it so tight! 

Every one in the Army of the Potor has heard 
of General P——., that st rdy old veteran of Flor 
ida and Mexico, whom ye of serv had 1 
brown and griz 1, and yea | ster 
inflexible in his ideas of d tw lt 
years, service, nor discipline could 1 uny t 





manner, which made him a vy 

evil-doers.”’ Withal, a kinder-h 
breathed, nor a more genial when 
He has, too, a deal of grim humor, which frequent 
ly displayed itself in the means he adopte i 
tain discipline, and if not often showing itself in 
laughter, certainly caused it often enough in other 


On one occasion a sergeant belon 











the regiments of the General's brigade was picked 
up by the rear-s gt, vir 
discovered milking a cow in a field near tl 

and, for want of a pail, catching the grateful fluid in 
his mouth. At night he was duly repx l 
General, and ordered to app 
ence, which he did in fe 

of his stripe s bei 
danced before hi 
ais knowledge 
Cesar's, and he knew the sergeant to be a good sol- 















dier, and seldom guilty of any infraction of duty. 








Perhaps. too, he apprecia ition; a 
I PI 
rate, fixing his eye on tl undered 
* So vou » the man cow. 
“to 
‘¢ You great calf, go to your regiment!’ 








THERE was one r 
New York, the offi 
unless they were doing thi 
one else, and not a littl 
ty caused the General. 
the brigade was ordered to support a certain ba 
tery, for which purpose they were marched to t 
slope of the hill on which the battery was post 
and in its rear, and ordered to lic down. Now, to 
fully appreciate the situation, you mifst know that 
the battery was then engaged in a lively artillery 
duel with the enemy, and the air thereabout was 
full of shot and shell, and while men were compar- 
atively safe lyir 
antly hazardous. Of course the General’s order 
was obeyed with alacrity by all but the th, whos 
officers, seeing that the General had not dismount- 
ed, thought to gain credit for their regiment by de- 
clining the proffered safety, and kept the 
standing. The General sat on his horse studying a 









r down 
down, 





tanding up was unpleas- 





map, as unconscious of fire as in his quarters, but 
looking up after a few moments, called out: ‘* Lic 
down, —th!” and went on studying. 
his orders not ober 
better lie down, —th!” 





rain, and see 
cried: ‘* You ha 





- 
7 
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their pride kept them up. Just then, however, a 
shell struck in the midst of the regiment and burst, 
knocking over half a dozen poor fellows, and caus- 
ing the rest to ‘‘ hug the ground” in ludicrous haste. 
Looking up in grim satisfaction, the General sa- 
luted them with: “There! Now I guess you'll 
lie down!” TJkat regiment never “put on airs” 
again. 


Tue General could see a joke even when the 
point was turned the wrong way. The —d New 
York was once in his command, and a great source 
of trouble it was, too. The officers gambled openly 
in their tents, and the soldiers could not reasonably 
be expected to do any better—-so the result was a 
noisy, ill-disciplined regiment, and a perpetual 
‘*thorn in the flesh” to the order-loving General. 

One night, hearing a “row” of unusual dimen- 
sions in the camp of the —d, he dispatched a squad 
of the head-quarters’ guard to make a raid on the 
camp, who returned with a brace of the offenders, 
whom they had caught gambling. In the morning 
they were paraded before the General, who sent to 
the Quarter-master for an empty shoe-box, which 
he placed just in front of his tent; then procuring a 
greasy pack of cards and a pint of beans, he seated 
one man each side of the box, divided the beans 
equally between them, and set them to playing their 
favorite ‘“‘draw poker,” the ‘‘ pot” being limited to 
six beans, that the supply might last. He kept 
them at it until dark, the necessary time for meals 
only being allowed. Next morning they were “ put 
on” at daylight, and kept steadily at work (or rather 
play) until night. On the third day the same per- 
formance was commenced; but, near noon; one of 
the incorrigibles, seeing a sergeant of his company 
near, called out to him: ‘Sergeant! please give 
my compliments to General P——, and ask him if 
if he won't release me? If he won't, tell him he'll 
have to send this other fellow some more beans, for 
I've got him scobped!” The man was released, and 
the General gave up trying to reform that regiment 
in that way. , 


Even the grave and potent church courts some- 
times furnish incidents that are provocative of 
laughter. No one that was present when the fol- 
lowing scene took place will ever think of it with- 
out what Mrs. Partington calls a ‘‘ heart-felt smile :” 

The Synod of Kentucky was in session, The 
subject of raising the salaries of certain professors 
was under discussion. The Rev. Robert J. Breck- 
inridge, D.D. (of whom his nephew, the new Vice- 
President, said, ‘‘ If uncle Robert had been appoint- 
ed to a command in Mexico they would have been 
fighting to this time !”) was on the floor, making a 
speech in opfosition to the measure. It had been 
said that ministers of high standing and large 
means, clothed in fine linen and faring sumptuously 
every day, did not sympathize with those whose 
salaries were small. To this Dr. Breckinridge was 
replying. He scouted the idea that ministers live 
for money, or desire the luxuries of the world. As 
for himself, he challenged any man to say that he 
lived more frugally than himself. Drawing him- 
self up to his full height, and standing six feet high 
at least, he displayed his proportions, and exclaim- 
ed: ‘ As to the fine linen, if there is a man on this 
floor who dresses more plainly than I do, I offer to 
exchange clothes with him this moment.” 

Directly in front of the Moderator, and in sight 
of most of the members, sat the Rev. Mr. Hopkins, 


4 a 
one of the planting clergy—a short, thick-set. and 
rotund brother, whose circumference exceeded his 
altitude—and in this respect no man in the house 
presented so strong and striking a contrast with the 
tall and courtly Kentuckian. But the proposition 
to swap clothes had hardly escaped the lips of the 
speaker before Hopkins wriggled himself out of his 
seat and on his feet, and cried out: 

‘*Mr. Moderator, I'm his man!” 

The effect was instantaneous and tremendoys! 
The image of Breckinridge, with his long arms and 
legs protruding from Hopkins's togg: ry was up | 
fore the eyes of the Synod. They could see nothing 
else—think of nothing else—and for a while ther 
gave way to uncontrolled laughter, in which no 
one joined so heartily as the discomfited speaker, 


Tue following christening anecdote comes from 
an English clergyman who is fond of telling a good 
story: 

The rector of a parish bordering upon my own 
was once requested to baptize a male infant by the 
name of Vanus. 

“Venus!” cried he to the godfather, very sharp- 
ly, for he is of a choleric temperament, although as 
kind a soul as breathes—“ stuff and nonsense! In 
the first place, Venus is not a man’s name at all, 
but a woman’s; and, secondly, it was the name of 
an infamously bad woman. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to wish that any Christian 
child should be so named!” 

“ Grandfeyther was christened Vanus,” returned 
the sponsor, doggedly. 

‘*Your grandfather was christened Vem 
Impossible! Is he alive? Where is he?” 

At these words an exceedingly ancient person, 
looking as little like Venus as can possibly be imag- 
ined, tottered slowly forth from the congregation, 
for the christening was taking place during the aft- 
ernoon service. 

‘Is your name Venus?” inquired the clergy- 
man. 

‘** Well, yes, Sir; they always calls me Vanus.” 

** And do you mean to say that you were chris- 
tened by that name ?” 

**Yes, Sir; at least I believe they write it out 
Sil-vanus, but they always called me Vanus.” 


Ar the charter election of one of our cities a man 
who was notoriously intemperate was a candidate. 
On all ordinary occasions he was passably drunk, 
but on this particular day he had outdone himself. 
In the evening, while the votes were being can- 
vassed, ‘‘old Rot” was there, and the crowd became 
noisy. On their being requested to keep quiet and 
not disturb the Board, ‘‘ Rot” exclaimed, in a thick, 
pathetic whisper: ‘‘ Y-yes, keep still! Y-you'll 
defeat me!” It was necessary te request the crowd 
a second time to keep quiet. 


A notep character is Jack M‘Gill. He delights 
in (mis)quoting words out of the sphere of his learn- 
ing. Some years since his house took fire from a 
cooking-stove. After it was extinguished he was 
delivering himself of the pent-up wrath generated 
thereby, and concluded by saying: ‘‘ Confound the 
man that first convented a cooking-stove any how!” 

Having a difficulty with a neighbor which was 
likely to terminate in a suit at law, he thus proposed 


| tohis opponent: ‘‘ Now, A——, I am willin’ to leave 


this matter to three interested persons, and bind my- 
self to divide by their incision!” 











